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THE MYSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘EVAM’ 

By Gopinath Kaviraj 
x 

Jayaratha, in his commentary on Abhinava Gupta’s 
Tantrdloka (111. 94-95) quotes the following verse from an 
unknown source : 

yrwir 11 

-AYhat this verse exactly means is not clear from the context 
of the commentary. Nor does Jayaratha mention the source 
of his quotation. But a study of the Tantric Buddhist 
literature, specially of the Vajrayana and allied schools of 
the later age, would make it clear that the couplet is taken 
from a work of this system and refers to a great mystic 
symbol current in the same. The commentary on Tilapa 
quotes this stanza and attributes it to Hevajra. It is 
evident from a glance at this commentary that Jayaratha’ s 
quotation, as it appears in the printed edition, is different 
and probably incorrect, so far as the reading is 

concerned, the correct reading being The reading, 

‘ should also be amended in favour of 

, a reading which is actually found in 
, Hevajra. The meaning of the verse as thus corrected is 
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that what is known as G r the Essence of 

Supreme Wisdom — the home of all forms of Joy — is sym- 
bolised by a celestial form which looks like g -with ^(^r) 
inserted within it. This symbol is usually referred to under 
the name of in Buddhist mystic literature. The 

Hevajra itself says : — 

st'twhrt prwm 'trf^R’5rfrrfegm n 
which shows that it is within this that different 

Joys, based on different Ksanas, are believed to take their 
rise. 

The general feature of the symbol is clear enough. 
The letter V is represented as V, a triangle with 
its vertex downwards. The letter V with bindu attached 

(^tt) is represented as A, a triangle with its vertex 
upwards, the bindu (point) being in the centre, is 

described as being within the ippyr, so that the final shape 

of the symbol would be something like this ^7 Bindu 

is the common centre of both the triangles and stands-, 
for Yoga or union of both. 

The two triangles, g and v, are the separate symbols of 
Sakti and $iva respectively and are called FfwfwFr and 


1 Also called It is the mabamudra in which 

and efflRlT are unified. It is des tribed as the receptacle (siTCR) of 
Buddha Jewel (5$^) or the Ultimate Truth and as the .last 

ornament (srww) of a Vajrayan! Yogin, The Yogin is said to build 
up a in his own body by means of manas (mind) and pavana 

(vital principle), when he proceeds, in the language* of the 
SiddhacSryas, to marry the Dombi. In the language of the SiddhSnta 
Saiva School we may identify this Bindu with the Aksara Bindu, 
otherwise known as Anahata Bindu, which issues from the Supreme 
Bindu as its second expression, after the manifestation of 
Nada, and which is the immediate antecedent to the physical articulate 
sound expressed as letter-sounds of the alphabet 
See Sadyojyoti’s commentary on Ratnatraya (verse 22). 
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fitRfaffal in Hindu Agamic literature, and Bindu is the 
point where 3akti and Siva are united together. The usual 

form of the symbolism is 0 known as Satkotia with 

bindu within. The Dmndra-Pariprccha-T antra quoted in a 
copy of Subhdsita-Safigraha , a Ms of which was once brought 
to me for inspection long ago, has two verses relevant to the 
mystic significance of the great symbol. The verses are : 
* U/FTO3 vftrJTRTT farlT FJJtT: I 

^ *T>T: ?T ifhT: TTHT^TT: II 
snrr f^nfVT: i 

SIT'T ^r^irii^ifoT =ET II 

Here we find that it represents Mother (or srerr i.e., 
Sakti), A Father (or gTxrrfu'T : i.e., Siva) and Bindu 

their union (tfPr:), which is the Supreme Aksara 
('TT’TTSit), otherwise known as the ultimate 

source of all aksaras. 

Kanhapada, in one of his Dohas, says — 
tPRTT fes jfrfYS I 

RrarFF effei n 8 
Trff arrcnr mm' i 

mrfh fafarn II s . 

The commentary notes : mPF": *pr:, mro fsm- 

That is, t[ is the Moon or Night and tr is the Sun 
or Day, so that stands for Night and Day or Time (tf?p5). 
In the Yogic language, usually the moon is taken to be 
the 'representative of Prakfti and the Sun that of Purusa. 
This interpretation too would thus corroborate the sense 
in the above. 

It is well-known in the Mahayanic and Vajrayanic 
Buddhist' literature, though it is a mystery the true signi- 
ficance of which can hardly be appreciated outside the 

* Caryapada, ed by M. M. Basu, Cal. University 1943, p. 32. 

8 Ibid. 
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esoteric circle, that there is a great difference, fundamental 
in nature, between the two Nayas of Mahayana, viz., Pra- 
j na paramita-Nay a and Mantra-Naya. It is said that the 
truths of the former wisdom were revealed by the Teacher 
from the heights of Grdhrakuta mountain, but the secrets of 
Mantric lore were expounded from a distinct place known 
as Sri Dhanya. These are in my opinion really the names of 
two Pithas within the body and should not be confounded 
with the well-known geographical sites of the same name, 
with which, for special reasons, they are usually identified. 

The Mula T antra, cited by Naropa in his commentary 
on Sekoddesa, says : 

f=n>% md (? ) snhrRft ^frrir u 
'Ttrt | 

rhrWt snfapj: srcfifRT: n 

9T^TT: tpTcpsf? TT^rrt fafer: II 

This shows that the Symbol tr , within which the 
figure d is inserted, represents the pure spiritual light of 
infinite space conceived as Dharmadhatu (or Essence of 
Dharma) and that the enclosed figure ^ stands for 
the series of the Buddhas "who have realized their identity 
with this Dhatu. 

Elsewhere it is declared that n is Bhaga (Yoni, 
triangle of Sakti), Dharmodaya ( Dharmadhatu revealed), 
lotus, Simhasana and Adhara, whereas ? is the Adi Buddha 

or ‘Vajra Sattva seated thereon as its Adheya : 

\ 

it tffqrsnwl *rr i 

farcft w ii 

sf i 

2 

€ 

In the Hindu Tantras also the highly mystic character 
of the symbol is recognised and its interpretation is more . 
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or less of a similar nature. As in the Buddhist works, the 
letter tt symbolizes, in the form of a triangle the 

3akti Yantra (Bhaga, Yoni) conceived as the House of 
Fir S Kwr?): 

^ tr^rr ^nrbr: n 

ft is the secret sphere within infinite space 

(OpFtpq) and is usually described as the “mouth of 
Yogini ” (zfTfiRtww). Jts three angles represent the three 
powers of Will, Knowledge and Action, and within its 
sacred precincts lies buried, like the in Buddhist 
literature, the mystery of the so-called Ci Ticinl-Krama : 

fwr«r i 

■O NO *\ 

Tt may be pointed out that the letter c; , even in the early 
days of its appearance in the Brahml script of ASoka, 
had the shape of a triatfgle. From a consideration of 
phono-genetics it would seem that tt = 3r (or an) + %. The 
letters ar and an signify the basic or initial vibration of 
the Transcendent Consciousness-Power and the bubbling 
of ineffable Joy respectively and the letter \ denotes Will- 
Power. When these are combined the result is the mani- 
festation of a triangle : 

• ” ^ 

It is to be remembered, however, that the transcendent 
( 3 FTtFT = si ) -consisting of the three Saktis, viz., Ast, 
and ^nrr is of the nature of a triangle; so is Joy ( arr^var = srr ) . 
What is known as the hexagon or the Tantric Safkona is 
the result of the union of the aforesaid triangles ^ or arr 
. on one hand and g on the other. ‘This is symbolized 
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by the letter It is known in the Tantras as the well- 
known which is held to be one of the greatest 
secrets of the Science. 

4 The tr^r of Buddhist mysticism and the ^ of 'fan- 
trie mysticism would thus virtually signify the same or a 
similar symbol and are held to be equally sacred. 



RAFI’-UL-KHILAF 

• of Sita Ram Kayastha Saksena, of Lucknow 
(Kavlndracarya’s Jnanasara and its Persian Translation) 
By Tara Chand 

Tbe manuscript* consists of 62 folios, 8£ ins. by 6 ins. 

Each page contains 13 lines. 

Not much information is available concerning Sita 
Ram, the author of this treatise. The copyist Shital 
Rai Asthana calls the author Jami’ Ka’malat-i-suri-o-m’anvi 
Rai Sita Ram Lakhnavi <Sy**-* 5 i£)’r )C 

bu- and gives 1199 A. H. (1784 A.D.) as the 
date of the copy, which was therefore written only 18 
years after the composition of the work by the author. 

Rafi’-ul-Khilaf (oi^saJl £j|;) which means the 
“remover of difference” is a work in the tradition of 
Dara Shukoh’s Majma’ -ul-bqhrain £.«.*)• Sita Ram 

explaining the object of the work points out that 
the differences which exist between the religious beliefs 
of the Hindus and Muslims are superficial and based on 
lack of understanding, for in reality “all paths — Zorastrian, 
Muslim, Jew, Christian, Magian, Hindu — seek God — 
the Glorious and Exalted.” He goes on to say that Dara 
Shukoh wrote Majma’ -ul-bahrain in order to reconcile 
differences, but the treatise was so short that many difficul- 
ties remained unexplained, therefore, he undertook to com- 
pose in Persian a commentary on Sri Kavlndracarya’s 
Jnarta-Sara which is a Bhasa version of the Yoga- 
VdSisfha in Sanskrit. He has given the dohas in Hindi 
and a running translation and commentary of each doha 
in Persian. Wherever necessary he has quoted Persian and 

*The MS belongs to the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Alld. 
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Arabic texts to show that jthe teachings of the Yoga 
VaSistha accord with those of Muslim mystics. 

Kavindracarya Saraswatl is a wellknown scholar who 
lived in Benares during the latter part of the 17th cent. All 
that is known about him is related in the following: — 

1 . Kavindracarya suci patram , edited by Dr. Ganga- 
natha Jha, Gaekvad Oriental Series No. XVII, 
1921. Introduction. 

2. Kavlndracandrodaya , edited by Pandits Haradutta 
Sharma and M. M. Patkar, Poona Oriental Series , 
Series No. 60. Introduction. 

3. Annal of the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Ins- 
titute, Tirupati, for December 1940. Bernier 
and Kavindracarya Sarasvatl by Pt. P. K. 
Gode. 


Additional information which confirms Pt. P. K. 
Gode’s suggestion concerning the identity of the Benares 
Pandit mentioned in Bernier’s Travels with Kavindracarya, 
comes from the Padshah Naipah of Mohammad Waris, 
which is the completion of the Padshah Namah of Abdul 
Hamid Lahori. The manuscript of Waris in the Allahabad 
University Library contain^ the following passage (p. 2oo.b), 
under the account of the 24th year of the reign of 
Shahjahan when he was weighed at Lahore on attaining the 
sixty-first year of his age (according to the Lunar reckoning): 




V * ' / ' ^ / 

y v_mwI (•Ixil s.i 8t>Lxi| gia Jamo y u>iL> 

- iU-j ^.,1 yi y* tXSj &e$y) yi y 


“Kavindra SanyasI who is a Darbari has a correct taste and 
complete mastery in Dhrupad music and Hindi literary 
composition. He came to the court of the emperor (the 
protector of the world) and obtained permission for entry. 
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His compositions were found pleasing by the Emperor, he 
was exalted with the award of a horse, a robe of honour, 
and two thousand rupees in cash. In esteem he was 
raised to the height of the sky.” 

Kavindracarya must have been a remarkable person- 
ality. He was a scholar who had access to the court 
of the Mughal Emperor, who conferred upon him the title 
of 'Satva vidyanidham, and is reputed to have intervened 
on behalf of the sacred cities of Benares and Prayaga 
in obtaining remission from the pilgrim tax. The Persian 
annals do not record either the imposition or remission 
of the tax, but Kavindracandrodaya which is a literary 
anthology of verses in his honour celebrates the achieve- 
ment. He was a philosopher, who had no hesitation in 
teaching the doctrines and dogmas of Hinduism to non- 
Hindus, e.g., Bernier and Danishmand Khan, besides Dara 
Shukoh. He wrote commentaries on a part of $ atapatha 
Brahmana and Da/a Kumaracarita. He was a poet who com- 
posed a Kalpadruma containing stories in Sanskrit. He was 
a bibliophile who collected together a large and comprehen- 
sive library, and he had no prejudices in getting some of his 
religious works copied by Muslim copyists. He composed 
also verses in Bhasa. Grierson (in the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan) mentions, “at the instance of the 
Emperor Shahjahan (1628-58) he took to writing poems, 
in the vernacular. His principal work of this nature was 
« the Kavlndra-kalpa-lata, in which there are many poems 
in praise of Dara Shukoh and the Begam Sahiba.” 
Thakur Shiva Singh Sengar quotes some of these verses 
in the S iva-Sinha-Saroj. In the search reports of Hindi 
manuscripts compiled under the auspices of the Nagari 
PracharinI Sabha two other works of Kavindra in Hindi are 
mentioned: (1) Samarasara and (2) Yogavd/istbasara or 
Jndnasdra. Concerning the first Shyam Sundar Das 

.says that it is an astrological treatis’e for finding out 

F.2 
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auspicious days for expeditions. According to Misra brothers 
it is a work of Padmakar class in mixed Braja and 
Avadhi. 

Yogavaftstha Sara or Jriana Sara is the text which, has 
been translated and annotated by Sita Ram. He has used 
the text to demonstrate the identity of the teachings of 
Muslim Sufism with those of YogavdSistha. 

The book is supposed to be divided into 6 chapters. 
The introductory do ha of the Jnanasara is — 

f arm sirrpp tftft «rm i 

3RW? iff t aT ^ II 

The chapters are entitled as follows: 

(1) Bairaga Parakaran 

(tTFT 4<«K*0 

(2) Atha Jagat mithyat nama dutiya Parakaran. 

(sm famm 'TTR' fftm h ■t'ti <1 ) 

(5) Atha Jivan-mukt nama tritiya Parakaran. 

(am TRS'm) 

(4) Atha manon nirupana nama caturtha Parakaran 
(am ?rm ^ Tmrm) 

(j) Paficama Parakaran 
(t^ Tmrm) 

(6) Atama Satya nama Satam Parakaran 

(amrJT smrr jtpt tth; 

(7) Siddha nirupana nama Sapta Parakaran 

(fa¥ 4T4 SR <T<4R) 

(8) Atama Barnana nama asman Parakaran 

(aTRm R4 3TFR 471Rrr) 

(9) Atama nirupan 

(STKm fawt) 

(io) Brahma tat nirupan 
^ Opfpt) 
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It ends with one doha and six chaupais in which 
Kavlndra is praised: 

<K*t*R qft 'TIT^ TR ftrt'TT qft^T I 

srf q«r srvr frq afk ^ n 
q*rtR SRjcft ?Rmft, TP^r 5TRt aprcft srreFV n 
3R*r gq ' P r re ?ft% ^tr, fe*ft q^qn 11 

lif ?pq ^Tt SRRt, Rf 3RFR 3ff ^ qRt II 
%R HR’ t R qft RR, 5TRt TR tft «TR II 
5ft eft Tfft W 3TOT, eft eft ‘tTFRTR’ M<+W II 
sHr =qRt 5R 3ft ?ft, ‘str^tr’ *r % rff t eft eft ii 

The commentary is full of parallels between Hindu 
and Muslim concepts and ideas. Some of them may 
be noted here for the sake of illustration. 

Kavlndra — 

5ft 3ft *f|t 5Ri?fa qft f R fRT qft5R I 
eft eft 3ePR R Or R f^TT 3q%*T II 

VJ 

Abdulla Ansari — 

y AjI Kkxf y 

o.-w| -^o U x 

Kavindra — 

Ptrt 5R m qft srnft qft *pt 3R i 

TTRT 3RRT RRRf sftRTt 5fteT 3Rq II 
Maghribi — 

|V*AJ ^ jl X*SD zjjyje jl) iS" yjjo 

i***? 1 5 X yfe* e-y) {J-* ** ^ItX*** y-> 

OjXi ^ sJoj ^ LaT y» 

■ f** y y ** ^ y y t**i is* 

^ >*> < 5 ^^ y tri r ** u' 

y** y ^ y 6 yy 

Hadith — 

t5**i ^7 i * , ^(5 i n i *^*.y ^ uh* 
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Kavindra — 

3 RT 5 T jtrt t *r*nr i 

* arm 3TT>rt anr sr ^inh^k ii 


Bedil — 


*X 3 yihj Om/| 

yf SjX* Cuul 

0«-MAXi V£A*WsS& 

ouwU^Aik jO jifc jf «r aijJb 




Kavindra — 

fiR 3TTOT f«R *P> f^T f?HT I 

qw *R<T |t fWRT f|T ^ TR II 






Farlduddln Attar — 


ItVi- (V^lcXifc (J*« |*j|tXifc 

'j® >5 *if > z* 3 ' |^U 

Kavindra — 

5 TFT m <=T ^<fr 5 TFT ?R W ^ftrT I 

qT 3 ark ^ 5T^f ?n% #? ?r fta n 


Jam! 

JiL* ijjo lojj jj‘ ^jLac >(Xji> 

^yx Si)jJ yJ XaAmi 

(#■* 5 ^ L>'^^ ^| 

jAi ?l 5 } J yi xi«& 



HISTORICAL NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
By D. R. Bhandarkar 
(0 

. Kumarila-bhatta, who flourished in the first half of 
the eighth century A.D., writes in his Tantra-vartika as 
follows: 

adyatvc-py-Ahicchatra-Mathurdnivdsi — brahmariinam sura—pdnam 

bhdry — dpatya — mitra — sahabbojanady 

— udityariam} 

This passage has been translated by the late Sir Ganga- 
natha Jha as follows: “Among the people of modern days 
we find the Brahmana women of the countries of Ahich- 
chhatra and Mathura to be addicted to drinking;... and 
they are also used to eating in the same dish with their 
wives, children and friends .” 1 2 The passage in question 
speaks of some customs and practices which were prevalent 
•among the people of North India in the time of Kumarila- 
bhatta but which shocked the orthodoxy of the southerners. 
One of these was that the Brahmana women could drink 
liquor and the other was that the members of one and 
the same family partook together of food from the same 
dish. Whether the second custom is still prevalent or not 
it is difficult to say. I am, however, told, rightly 
or wrongly, that in the Punjab it has not yet completely 
died out* namely, that of the male and female members of 
a family taking food together from one and the same thalt 
or disli,-r-a custom which shocks people settling down there 
from outside. But the custom of Brahmana women of 

1 (Be/tar. Sk. Series Ed.), p. i»8. 

* English Trans. ( Biblio . Ittd.), p. 183! 


is 
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Ahicchatra or Mathura taking liquor has become extinct, 
they say. There can, however, be no doubt that in the 
eighth century A.D. this custom was prevalent and that 
it was known even to a southerner, that is, Kumarila. 
How could such a custom be in vogue, — a custom of a 
male not drinking but a female taking liquor ? This re- 
minds us of the Kayastha Prabhus of Maharashtra, whose 
women, I am told, took wine uptil forty-five years ago 
at least, not for the enjoyment of the drink so much like 
their husbands as for the continuance of the happy state 
saubhagya, unwidowed wifehood. In both the cases this 
may be due to the influence of Tantra belief and worship. 
And this custom must have continued in spite of the in- 
junctions of the Smrtis to the contrary. Thus, the Yajtia- 
valkya-smrti (V. 256) has: patiloham na sa yati brahmani 
ya suram pibetjih-aiva sa Surii grdhri iukarl c— opajayate. “A 
Brahmana female, who drinks liquor, shall not go to that 
celestial region of her husband; but she will be born again 
as a bitch, a female vulture, or a sow.” Vafistha (XXI. ij) 
also lays down the following’ : pataty-ardham farirasya 
yasya bharya suram pibetj patit-ardha-tarlrasya niskrtir-na 
vidhtyate. “Half the body of the husband falls if his wife 
drinks spirituous liquor. No purification is prescribed 
for the half which has fallen.” 3 

Students of Indian history and culture need not be 
told that there are or were many customs prevalent in 
the. different parts of the country, which were in consonance 
with the Sruti- Sastra but were opposed to Dharma or are 
still in vogue though contrary to the dictates of both. It is 
quite possible that the two customs referred to above may 
be still in existence in North India, observed partially or 
covertly. And it is desirable in the interest of history that 


S. B. E., Vol. XIV., pp. m-13. 
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scholars and ethnologists will carry on investigation in these 
matters and ascertain where they are still prevalent, and in 
what form and with what motive. 


(*) 

Did the Sassanians (Later Persians) conquer and hold 
any part of India as did the Achemians (Earlier Persians) ? 

It is well-known from the inscriptions of Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam (c. 486 B. C.) that the empire of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, had been divided into a number 
of satrapies and that the Indian satrapy comprised the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including 
the whole of Sind and included a considerable portion of 
the Punjab east of the Indus. The question arises whether 
the Persians had similarly carved a satrapy in India when 
the Sassanians were at the height of their glory ? As 
a matter of fact, in the year 1926 Prof. Herzfeld had 
occasion to examine two inscriptions, one found at Paikali 
and the other at Persepolis. The results of his decipher- 
, ment and interpretation were communicated to the various 
learned societies interested in the subject through H. M. 
Consul, Shiraz, to the Political Resident in the Persian 
gulf, Bushire. One such was sent to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal which may be reproduced here as follows : — 

“A son of Hurmuz II (A.D. 302-309) and brother of 
Shajmr II (A.D. 369-376), whose name was also Shapur, 
has the title ‘Sakan-shah’, i.e., the ruler of the whole 
Saka Eijipire, and ‘dabiran dabir’ (something like Head 
of the Civil Service) of Hind, 3 akastan, and Turkistan 
(which is possibly meant for Tukharistan, i.e., northern 
Afghanistan)”. The Sassanian empire thus included 
Turkistan, Sakastan and also Hind. Turkistan (=Tukha- 


An. Bband. Ins., Vol. VIII, p. 13 j. 
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ristan) and Sakastan (= Sis tan) represent North and 
South Afghanistan respectively. But what is 
Hind ? Obviously it must be Sind or the Indus 
Valley. That Darius had a satrapy consisting of a part 
of India is not supported at all by any evidence, literary, 
numismatic or epigraphic forthcoming from this country. 
Nevertheless, we accept it as a historical fact. There 
can, therefore, be no reasonable ground for doubting that 
the Sassanian empire also comprised some frontier pro- 
vince of India, such as is mentioned in the Paikali 
inscription. But fortunately for us we have numismatic 
evidence in favour of it. “There are found in NW 
India,” says E. J. Rapson, a great authority on Indian 
numismatics, “coins of Sassanian type and fabric bearing 
inscrs. in Nagari, Sassanian Pahlavl, and an alphabet, 
hitherto unread, which is probably a development of the 
modified form of the Greek alphabet used by the Scytho- 
Sassanians. These have been sometimes attributed to 
the latter Hunas, but without sufficient reason. They 
were almost certainly struck by some Sassanian 
dynasty or dynasties — as is shown by the style of the 
coins and by the use . of the Sassanian Pahlavl — 
ruling over Sind. For one of these issues 
which has the name Sri Vasudeva only in Nagari charac- 
ters and all the remaining portion of its legends in 
Sassanian Pahlavl, an approximate date is fixed by its 
veiy near resemblance to a coinage issued by Khusru.II. 
Parviz in the 37th year of his reign==627 A.D.” 5 There 
are two types of coins issued by Vasudeva Chahman, 
one of which clearly shows that he ruled over 
Taka, Jabulistan and Sapadalaksa and that his capital 
was Multan. It thus seems that Sind, Kathiawar 


6 Indian Coins, p.. 30, para. 109. 
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and Rajputana were practically under the Sassanian rule, 
from the third century A.D. to the time of Khusm 
II. Parviz. This is supported by the fact that Tabari 6 
speaks of Shapur II, having built cities not only in 
Sagistan (Sistan) but also in Sind, and, above all, that 
A 1 Masudi 7 refers to fire-temples being in existence in 
Sin<j. It is hoped that Indian scholars, above all, Parsi 
scholars, will investigate this subject in full detail. 


_ • 

S. K. Hodivala’s Parsis of Ancient India , p. 22. 
7 Mi., p. 33. 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF 

abhAsavAda 

By K. C. Pandey 

Preliminary 

The aesthetic problem in India has been studied 
not with reference to music, or plastic or pictorial re- 
presentation but with exclusive reference to the dramatic 
presentation. The former are, strictly speaking, sub- 
sidiaries to the latter. The reason is obvious. No art 
can present in physical form . an aesthetic fact better 
than can the dramatic, for it appeals to both the aesthe- 
tic senses, the eye and the ear, add marshals all other 
arts, including the poetic, to its aid. 

This problem has been studied -from two different 
points of view, namely, of the artist and of the specta- 
tor. The study from th.e former point of view has 
naturally been confined to the ways and means cf the 
production of the aesthetic object, and the latter has 
been occupied with the psychological process involved 
in and with the essential nature of the aesthetic experience 
consequent on the cognition of such an object. 

Psycho- Ppistemic Approach to the problem of Aesthetics 

‘The first philosophical approach to the problem of 
aesthetics, in the history of Indian aesthetics, is from the 
psycho-eplstemic point of view. It is, therefore, naturally 
concerned with (i) the nature of the object of the aesthe- 
tic experience, (ii) the means of knowing it and (iii) the 
final judgment and its nature. According to this (i) 
the aesthetic object- is an imitation, (ii) the means of 
knowledge is inference, (iii) the judgment is an unanalysed 
flood of conflicting judgments such as cannot .be brought 
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under any one of the judgments of the well-known ac- 
cepted forms and (iv) the experience is due to the objective 
cognition of the presented. 

The view may be elaborated as follows: < 

The basic mental state (Sthaylbhava) known 
through inference from an imitative presentation of the 
■Real, not cognised as such, is called Rasa for the simple 
reason that it is an imitation. 

The inferential knowledge is aroused by the per- 
ception of reasons of three types, imitatively presented 
on the stage : 

(i) Situation with • human focus (Vibhava). It is 
the cause of the basic mental state. 

(ii) Mimetic changes, the perceptable physical 
changes, voluntary or involuntary, the root cause of 
which is the same basic mental state (Anubhava). 

(iii) Transient emotions, the invariable concomi- 
tants of the basic mental state. 

The Necessity of Inference 

The content of the Rasa, according to this theory, 
is the basic mental state. But it is beyond the reach of 
the imitative art to present it. The imitative art has 
only two means of presentation : 

1. The literary language, which is the primary 
means of the presentation of the situation. The stage limita- 
tions are such as do not allow the scenic presentation, to go 
as far in the represantation of the real as can the* language. 

2. The psycho-physical training to bring about 
physical changes in which an emotion __ expresses itself 
or which invariably accompany it. By this means 
the effect of the basic mental state, the mimetic changes 
and the invariable concomitants of it, the transient 
emotions, are presented. The basic mental state 
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does not admit of presentation even in words, hence 
the necessity of inference. 

Thus, according to this theory, the basic mental 
st%te is known through inference only. But this infer- 
ence may be called erroneous inasmuch as the basic 
mental state does not exist in the imitating actor. The 
aesthetic experience, however, results from it exactly 

as* does fear from a rope mistaken for a serpent. 

• 

The nature of the Inferential Judgment 

The judgment is reached through inference. There- 
fore both the place where the thing is inferred and the 
thing itself figure in the judgment. Further, the judg- 
ment tends to be of recognitive nature. Naturally, 
therefore, both the imitated and the imitating figure 
in it. In the case of the imitative presentation of love, 
the form of judgment, therefore, tends to be “that happy 
being e.g. (Rama) is this”. 

Unclassif lability of the Recognitive Cognition 

But recognition ordinarily involves the element of 
certainty. It is certain knowledge such as prevents the 
recognition of the same in mahy. If one has recognised 
X in A, the recognition of the same in B is out of the 
question. For, in the latter case the former recognition 
will have to be declared invalid. The fact, however, 
according to the exponents of the imitation theory of art, 
is,’ that the imitated is recognised in all successful imita- 
tions. The recognition in art, therefore, is devoid of 
that element of certainty which would prevent the 
recognition of the imitated in other imitative presenta- 
tions. It is for this reason not dubious either. It is an 
unanalysed flood of cognitions of the opposing nature 
and therefore no question about its nature can be raised. 
It is a ^unique experience. The consciousness of the 
imitated arises from the imitative’ dramatic presentation 
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exactly as does that of a horse from a pictorial or the plastic 
presentation of it. 

Contribution of This Theory 

1. Indefinability of the experience. 

2. Unpresentability of the basic mental state in 
language. 

3. The doctrine of contradiction in experience. 
Its Criticism 

The imitation and inference theories of art cannot 
go together if the inference has reference to the basic 
mental state, that is, if Rasa be described as due to 
objective consciousness of an imitated basic mental 
state got through inference from three types of 
reasons cognised as imitations. The reason may be stated 
as follows: — 

The imitation theory of art is maintained by some 
of the western aestheticians also. We shall discuss the 
western point of view in a subsequent paper. Here, 
therefore, we shall confine our attention to ^ankuka’s 
theory only. His imitation theory aroused immediate 
opposition from Abhinava’s teachers in poetics and drama- 
turgy. Bhattcnduraja and Bhatta Tauta were probably 
his _ younger contemporaries because Abhinava clearly 
attributes the criticisms to his teachers. It can briefly 
be * stated as follows: — 

Critics raised the question of the point of view, 
viz., from whose point of view is art an imitation ? Is 
it from the point of view (x) of a spectator, (2) or that of 
an actor, (3) or that of a disinterested analyst who aims at 
finding out the real nature of dramatic presentation , (4) 
or is it that it is the view of 'Bharata himself as expressed 
somewhere in his Natya-Sastra ? Let it be remembered 
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that Sankuka’s imitation theory of art refers to the basic 
mental state only . 

Imitation theory cannot be maintained from the 
spectator’s point of view. Firstly, because consciousness 
of imitation presupposes direct perception of what is 
spoken of as an imitation. As, for instance, when a 
cestain person drinks milk in a certain way, and says 
“Thus. X drinks wine,” drinking of milk, which 
is directly perceived by the spectator, is taken by him 
to be an imitation of wine drinking of X. Now, in the 
case of aesthetic object, what is there in the actor, who 
is considered to be imitating, that is directly perceived 
and is taken to be an imitation of Sthayl ? His body, 
various kinds of mimetic changes, physical states that 
he exhibits and variety of articles of dress that he wears, 
are the only things which are directly perceptible. But 
no body will be prepared to accept them as imitation 
of a basic mental state, because of essential difference 
in their nature; the former are physical but the latter 
. is purely mental. There is difference in the means of their 
cognition also. In the one eyes play an important 
part, but the other is purely the’ work of mind. 

And secondly, because the consciousness of imita- 
tion presupposes the knowledge of both the imitated and 
the imitation. But the basic mental state of the imitated 
historic person, the spectator cannot be supposed to 
know, because of his being very far distant in time. 
As ' for its knowledge through literature, Sarikuka 
himself holds, as we have already stated, that lan- 
guage- can give only a conventional image of basic 
mental state of ordinary run, but not the ideal 
one. 

The second argument disposes of the second point 
of view, namely, does the actor # imitate ? For; just 
as a spectator requires the knowledge of. the imitated 
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to have the consciousness of imitation, so does the 
actor to imitate. But just as the one cannot have it, so 
cannot the other either. 

Leaving aside the external factors which are res- 
ponsible for the consciousness of imitation, if we analyse 
spectator’s consciousness of basic mental state caused 
by dramatic presentation, we find that consciousness 
is not of an imitated emotion but that of a real 
one. For, if we take the inference of the basic mental 
state as the inference of an effect from the cause, 
the situation, or as of a cause from the effect, the 

mimetic changes, or as of a major term from that which is 
invariably concomitant with it, the inferred mental state 
would be the real basic mental state and not an imita- 
tion of it. Jt cannot be urged that the situation etc. are 
real only in the case of the historic imitated, but in that 
of the hero on the stage, they are only creations 

of art. Therefore, the basic mental state also, that is 
inferred from them, would be ©nly that of the artistic 
imitation of the real. For, then the exponent of the 
imitation theory will be asked whether the situation 
etc., as artificially presented on the stage, appear to 
the spectator to be artificial or real. In the former 

case, inference of basic mental state will be impossible. 
In the latter, the consciousness of the inferred being 
an imitation will be out of question. 

Nor can the exponent support his position as 

follows: — , 

It is a well-known fact that scorpions come into 
being in two ways. They are not only born but also 
spring from cowdung preserved under certain condition. 
The two, the one born and the other sprung from cow- 
dung, differ in certain respects, so that an expert eye 
can know the origin from appearance. Thus from 
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effects, apparently similar, different causes are inferred 
by experts. Therefore, in the same way, from the 
artificial situation presented on the stage the inference 
of an artificial basic mental state is but natural to a man 
of critical judgment. 

. For, this is an indefensible position. The possi- 
bility of inference of different causes from two effects 
apparently similar, we do not dispute in those cases 
where ‘there is real material causal relation, as between 
scorpion and cowdung. But where there is no causal 
relation of what is similar to the effect with what simply 
has similarity with the cause, the inference is not 
possible. Heap of China roses (japa-Kusuma), for instance, 
looks very much like fire; so does- the mist like smoke. 
But does a man, knowing the mist as such, infer heap 
of China roses from it ? The inference, therefore, of 
basic mental state as an imitation from the per- 
ception of artificiality of the situation, etc., is impos- 
sible. 

(iii) From the point* of an impartial analyst of the 
' dramatic presentation also, the basic mental state is not 
an imitation, but is identical reaction to the situation 
etc. (anuvyavasaya) due to identification with the his- 
toric, through the instrumentality of the situation, etc. 
as we shall show in the following pages dealing with 
Abhinava’s aesthetic theory. 

* (iv) As regards the alternative that the imitation 

theory is based upon the authority of Bharata, we have 

to say dnly this, that there is no passage in the Natya- 
/ 

Sastra, which, taken in proper context, supports the 
imitation theory. All relevant passages establish the 
identical reaction (anuvyavasaya) theory. Thus £an- 
kuka’s theory that aesthetic, object is an imitation is 
unsound from all points of view. 

F.4 
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Criticism of 1 the Imitative Judgment 

In respect of the aesthetic judgment consequent 
upon cognition of the aesthetic object also, his theory is 
equally unsound. According to him Rasa is a judgment. 
It is an expression of the consciousness which cannot 
be classed with any one of the well-known different forms 
of consciousness. But this is an indefensible position. 
For, if the consciousness of the aesthetic object, as -ex- 
pressed in judgment implies the consciousness of the pre- 
sence of Rama at the time of presentation only, it 
is a valid cognition, because it is not contradicted by 
any subsequent cognition. But if it is subsequently con- 
tradicted, then certainly it is wrong knowledge. And 
even if there is no contradiction, it will in reality be 
only wrong knowledge. Therefore, the judgment, as stated 
above, cannot be expression of consciousness of a peculiar 
type, because there is no such consciousness. 

Sditkhya Theory of Aesthetics 

Another theory, that is summarily treated, is the 
one that was advanced in the light of the Sahkhya philo- 
sophy. According to this, there is causal relation between 
the situation etc. and .the basic mental state. The 
former constitute the sum total of external causes and are 
responsible for the being of the latter, which is essentially 
an inner state of pleasure or pain. Obviously the exponents 
of this theory took the basic mental state to be identical 
with aesthetic experience. Hence, they have gone not 
only against the fact of experience, but also, against the 
textual authority of Bharata, according to whom the two 1 
are very distinct from each other. 

Criticism of the Earlier Theories 

We have so far discussed two theories (i) the theory 
of inference, which is apparently from the point of 
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view of the Naiyayika, and (ii) the 3arikhya theory of 
aesthetics. The common .question which can be raised 
about them is whether the basic mental state (Sthayibhava), 
acccjrding to them, is cognised in the actor or arises in 
the spectator. Neither of the two positions is defencible. 

For, in the former case this cognition, being in no 
way different from ordinary wordly . cognitions, will 
naturally arouse ordinary attitudes and responses. And 
admission of this will mean denial of an independent 
value to art. 

In the latter case, .that is, if we admit the rise 
of basic mental state in the spectator, it will mean the 
condemnation of all tragic presentation, for, in that 
case, we will have to admit the rise of the tragic feeling 
of sorrow in the spectator. 

In fact subjective rise of a basic mental state from 
the art presentation is not possible. 

The reason may be stated as follows:-- 

Suppose we are attempting psycho-epistemicallv 
to account for the rise of Rati (love) from the presenta- 
tion of Rama and Sita on the stage. How can love 
arise in the spectator ? For, . Sita has not the same 
value to him as she had to Rama. The spectator 
does not look upon Sita as an object of love. In 
fact, the historical and religious associations, which 
surrounded the personality of Sita, will prevent the rise 
. of such feeling from such a presentation. 

New Technique 

The common criticism of the above theories is 
that even if the psycho-philosophical objections be waved, 
no man, who has had the aesthetic experience, will agree 
that they give a true picture of the experience. Aesthe- 
tic presentation is never the 'cause of painful feeling. 
.Tragedies also enliven. It does not arouse those responses 
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which the teal does. This needs explanation. Hence 
the adoption of a new technique is not applicable to 
ordinary worldly experience. 

It may be stated as follows: 

This new technique was adopted by Bhatta Nayaka. 
According to -him, as according to all his predecessors 
in the field of, aesthetics, the aesthetic experience is 
due to objective cognition of the presented. Unlike, 
however, his' predecessors, he maintains, and rightly too, 
that both, the cognising self and the cognised object, are 
free from all limitations that # give individuality. And 
the resultant subjective state, is, according to him, a state 
of perfect rest of the self within itself because of the pre- 
dominance of the quality of Sattva and total relegation 
into the background of the qualities of Rajas and Tamas. 
Hence that state is characterised by absence of all con- 
scious physical, psychological and volitional activities 
and so freedom from all attachment to and aversion of 
all that can enter into consciousness. 

The reason is obvious: Ail volitional and so 
conscious psychophysical activities are due to the predo- 
minance of Rajas. Similarly, all lack of consciousness is 
due to Tamas. All knowledge, however, and consequent 
state of rest of the self , 2 in which happiness consists, 
is due to Sattva. The Rajas and Tamas being overwhelmed 
by Sattva and so volitional, psychological and conscious 
physical activities being out of question 3 and the state 
of ignorance being impossible, there arises a state of the 
self as described above. 

His Basic Assumptions 

He maintains that the language has got three 
powers : 


* J.P.K* Vol. I, 255, 2J7. 


8 Bb.G. XIV, j- 9 . 
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1. Abhidha, that is, the power to arouse the con- 
ventional image, associated with a word, in the mind of 
the hearer. 

2. Bhavakatva , the power which frees the presented, 
the aesthetic object, from all relations in which a similar 
object in ordinary life stands, and so universalises it. 

5. Bhojakatva, the power which throws the two 
qualities of the percipient of the aesthetic object, namely, 
Rajas find Tamas, into the background and brings the 
Sattva to the forefront. 

The quality of Sattva is thus brought into pre- 
dominance, according to Bhatta Nayaka, by the last of the 
said powers technically called Bhojakatva. The last two 
powers he attributes to the poetic language in addition 
to the generally accepted Abhidha , the power of giving 
rise to the conventional image. The second of 
the said powers, namely Bhavakatva , also co-operates with 
the last in bringing about this state, inasmuch as it frees 
the presented from all limitations and so universalises 
it. Thus the Rajas does not work because the presented 
•is free from all limitations and is universalised. The 
presented is thus incapable of giving rise to any desire to 
gain or shun it. And desire being the motive force of 
all psycho-physical activities the latter cannot take 
place. Rajas is thus relegated into background. 
As for the Tamas, it can be as little effective at the time 
when the Sattva is working, as darkness can be in the 
presence of light. Hence there arises a state of simple 
awareness or consciousness of the presented which 
is akin to the mystic experience of the Brahman in so 
far as it is a conscious state, but free from all volitional, 
psychological and physical activities. It is, however, 
different from the mystic experience of the Brahman, 
' because it is a limited experience, though without the 
, consciousness of limitation at the time when it takes 
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place. It cannot be classed with the ordinary experiences 
got through perception or remembrance, etc., because 
it is not a determinate cognition, inasmuch as there is no 
determinative activity of carving an image out of the 
presented. Nor is it indeterminate because there is the 
subsequent recollection of this experience. 

Thus according to this school the aesthetic experience 
is the experience of the universalised basic mental state 
(Sthayibhava) in the state of perfect Bliss due to the 
predominance of Sattva. 

Its Contribution 

The problem aroused by the imitation-inference 
theory was “if the basic mental state is known objec- 
tively as associated with the imitated individual on the 
stage, why is there no rise of the natural attitudes 
and responses due to the objective cognition ?” 
This new theory explains the non-rise by presenting the 
cognising subject above the response level, inasmuch 
as the power to respond, the Rajas, is perfectly in 
operative, because of the universalisation of the presentation 
by the assumed particular power of the poetic language 
called Bhavakatva. Response is due to the cognition 
of the particular, that being absent, it does not arise. 
Hence there arises the state of the subject with the 
predominance of Sattva in which the Bliss consists. 

The constituents of the experience therefore, ac- 
cording to this theory, are the universalised subject 
and the universalised object, the basic mental state 
(Sthayibhava). 

Its Criticism 

1. How are the subject and the object related ? 

2. How is the object, the basic mental state, 
dissociated from the situation, cognised ? 

1 (To he continued) 



SIR JOHN SHORE, A FRIEND OF THE POOR 
By S. N. Sen 

Kanhatadasa, a Brahman youth of Gwalior came to 
Benares in the eighties of the eighteenth century, to 
complete his education. He had brought some money 
with him to defray his expenses and when his slender 
funds were exhausted, earned an easy living, as many 
of his fellow students in like circumstances doubtless 
did, by reciting the Srmad-Bhdgavata to the devout peo- 
ple of the holy city. Lodging probably offered no serious 
difficulty to a Brahman seeker of learning in those chari- 
table days. When the first of the following letters was 
penned Kanhatadasa used to lodge at the Daranagar 
residence of Mankumari in the neighbourhood of Vfddha- 
kaleSwara temple. 1 Manakumarl seems to have been 
a lady of affluence as she was the guru of Raja Chait 
Singh’s mother. 2 Kanhatadasa probably joined the Sanskrit 
PathaSala founded by Jonathan Duncan in 1792, 3 for 
reference is made to the professors in charge of the 
PathaSala in the second letter. The course of studies 
that he had chosen for his own was a lengthy 
one. The hardworking Brahman was already 26 and had 
yet five years to complete his favourite studies. He 

| On Vfddhakales'wara temple see Sheering — Sacred City of 
the Hindus and Nevill, Gazetteer of the Benares District. The temple 
lies just t*> the north of Bisheshwarganj, close by the old tank 
known as ‘Har Tlratha’ (Haratlrtha) and is reported to be one of 
the oldest Hindu edifices in Benares. 

2 I.e. widow of Raja Balavanta Sinha. Her name is not 
known, but she is probably the same lady whom R. N. Rattray 
referred to in his letter dated 23 March 1813 to John Mockton 
(I.R.D. Foreign Miss.' Series No. 76.) 

* On this point see my article in the Journal of G. N. ]ha 
'Research Institute, Vol. I Ft. ‘3. 
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had not started his scholastic career late. Seven diligent 
years, three at his native city and four at a now-forgotten 
seat of learning, Sinhuda, had he devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of his mind before he turned his ambitious steps 
towards the farfamed seminaries at the confluence of 
Varuna and Asl. There he had spent another nine years 
of studious labour and if things had gone well he might 
have commenced the struggle for worldly existence armed 
with a Benares Degree at the youthful age of thiity one! 
Happily the Universities of to-day are less exacting and 
release their alumni much earlier! At twenty six an 
unforeseen rriisfortune befell our student. His arduous 
labours had evidently told upon his health and half an 
hour’s writing and an hour’s reading would cause severe 
headache and the weary eyes of the unhappy patient would 
start profusely streaming. Strive as he might he could 
not even glance through the learned times he had so 
assiduously perused. Such medical remedies as his 

means permitted proved of little avail. When at the 
tether’s end he sought inspiration from his favourite 
Sastras and concluded that to the ruler of the land 
alone could he turn for succour in his distress, for had 
not 3rl Kfsna himself observed in the second half of the 
tenth section of the Srimad-Bhagavata that it is the supreme 
duty of the King to relieve the distressed. Charity finds 
its own reward in untarnished fame in this world and 
eternal bliss in the next. Witness the glorious instances 
of HariScandra, Rantideva, Mudgala, Sibi, Bali and the 
charitable pigeon. To Kanharadasa Sir John Shpre was a 
“swarat” a king in his own right, a bhiipa a ruler of 
the realm and the Governor-General was above all the 
only refuge of the learned (vidusamekamafrayam). He, 
therefore, addressed two letters to Sir John Shore im- 
ploring his assistance in his afflictions. If the Governor- 
General condescended to recommend the poor suppli- 
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cant to a European officer at Benares the latter would 
probably provide for his food and clothing as well as 
for the treatment of his eyes. If his ailments were 
cured he proposed to complete his studies in five years 
and* wherever he might subsequently go his blessings 
would for ever attend the Governor-General whose 
eulogies he would everywhere sing. If perchance his 
sight did not improve he would spend his remaining 
years at Benares ever praying for the well-being of his 
benefactor. Although he was not in any way acquainted 
with Sir John the fame of his sympathy for the indigent 
induced him to present his case for the Govemor-r • 
General’s consideration. 

The letters bear no date but from an entry in 
English at the end it appears that the first was received 
on the 8th November 1796 (probably) at the resident's 
office at Benares and it reached the headquarters a week 
later. This conjecture corroborated by the second 
letter, for Kartikasudi atfami corresponds to the 8th Novem- 
ber. The second letter arrives at Calcutta on the 30th May 
of the next year. Kanharadasa gratefully acknowledges 
Sir John’s kindness and refers to his visit to Benares on 
his way to Lucknow in January 1797 (Paufamasasya sap- 
tamyam guruvosare). The third and the last of the series 
addressed to the members of the Supreme Council (re- 
ceived on the 22nd May 1798) after Sir John Shore had 
relinquished office and sailed for home (12th March 1798) 
als <5 proves that the poor Brahman’s prayer did not go 
unheeded. The paper on which it was written testifies 
to the improvement in the writer’s finances for unlike 
the previous epistles it is liberally bespangled with tiny 
diamonds in gold. The gratitude of the Brahman, had 
meanwhile elevated Shore to the rank and status of an 
emperor and he tells the Councillors that the Govemor- 
, General had made some provision for him at Benares 
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wherefrom he had derived considerable benefit. Subse- 
quently, great favours were conferred on him by the 
sovereign of Bundelkhand who also entrusted him with 
some presents for Sir John Shore. He, however, learnt 
that Sir John had left for home and requested the 
Councillors to direct him as to whom and where the 
presents should be delivered. 

Few, if any, student, however poor, would to-day 
dream of bringing his woes to the notice of so -exalted 
a personage as the Governor-General. But in the early 
days of the British empire in India the Governor-Generals 
did not rule in splendid seclusion. The European com- 
munity even in the presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay was very small and tradition demanded 
that the first executive officer in the land should not 
be entirely indifferent to the sorrows and joys of the 
Indian notables. Thus, when a marriage was celebrated 
in an aristocratic family of Calcutta or an heir was 
bom to a nobleman of Murshidabad the Governor- 
General was expected to send a letter of congratulations 
and the customary khelat. Even an opulent banker 
of Benares was consoled in his bereavement with a sym- 
pathetic letter and a robe of honour from the Governor- 
General . 4 Benares was in ..those days far off from 
Calcutta but the highest officials were not less accessible 
to the poorest citizens than they are to-day. The civil 
. Servants of the East India Company had perforced, to 
spend their best years in India and during their long* so- 
journ they learnt to respect the customs and traditions 
of the country. It is to be noted that not one of the 
three letters bearing the name of Kanharadasa was ac- 
companied by an English translation. We have a Persian 


See Calendar of Persian Correspondence Vol. VII No. 1214. 
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version of the first but the other two were tinprovidcc} 
with any such key. Sir John Shore was well-versed 
in the anfcient lores of the east He was no stranger 
to # the charms of Persian poetry or the sublime specula- 
tions of Hindu philosophy. Once he actually contem- 
plated an English translation of the Yoga-Vafisfha Ramd- 
yana and his correspondence bears ample testimony to his 
pfofound knowledge of the classics. 5 It was in recogni- 
tion df his uncommon erudition that the Governor- 
General had been elected to succeed Sir William Jones 
as President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Sir John 
Shore could very well be expected to appreciate the five 
laudatory verses with which Kanharadasa prefaced his 
first letter and when the number of the verses was 
increased to nine in the second, the ardent student of 
oriental styles was probably satisfied as to his corres- 
pondent’s merit and worth. The student paid rso 
formal compliment to his noble benefactor when he 
addressed Sir John Shore as vidvajjaM-kamalakuk-pte- 
kafanamartandamurtti. 

Did Kanharadasa appeal to his natural liege lord 
in the first instance? We do not know. Danlat Rao 
Sindhia was a powerful prince but in November 1796 
he was away from his capital. The future of the Mara- 
tha empire and the ruling house of Poona was then 
hanging in the balance and the heir of Mahadaji Sin- 
dhia could not afford to remain an indifferent spectator. 
In his own interest he had to play an important part 
in the. making and unmaking of governments and then 
followed in quick succession a dispute for the Hplkar’s 
musjtad and the rebellion of the Bais. From- 1796 to 1798 
Daulat Rao was too occupied with the distracting prcrb- 


6 Dictionary of National 'Biography Vol. XVIII and Memoir 
of the Life and Correspondence of John,' Lord Teigtmoutfr. Vol. I, 
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Ions of the Maratha state to attend to the needs of 
kn ailing student at Benares. It is extremely doubtful 
Whether Kanhatadasa’s letter, if one was ever* addressed, 
Could reach the ruler of Gwalior in far off Deccan. 

Who was the King of Bundelkhand who befriended 
the indigent Brahman? There were more than a dozen 
Bundela principalities, big and small. Some of them 
acknowledged the political suzerainty of the Sindhia, 
others were directly under the Peshwa’s hegemony. It 
may not be profitable at this distance of time to specu- 
late about the identity of the prince whose munificence 
led the grateful scholar to indulge in undue exaggera- 
tion, that identified a part with the whole. But 
one may perhaps be permitted to hazard a guess. Hirde 
Shah, the founder of the ruling house of Panna, bore 
■the tide of Raja of Bundelkhand and Dhokui Singh, 
his descendant, might by right of inheritance claim that 
dignity. He was, however, completely under the do- 
mination of Ali Bahadur, Nawab of Banda, 

and representative of the Poona government in Bundel- 
khand. Chhatrasal Bundela professed to treat Baji Rao I as 
’one of his sons and had formally bequeathed one 
third of his territories to the Brahman general. 
Ali Bahadur, as the Peshwa’s grandson, might be 
appropriately styled as Bundalekbandakhya-rastrddhtia. 

This hypothesis further gains in strength if Sinhuda 
• of. the first letter is identified with Singhora, a village 
in the Panna state. That it was once a place of some 
importance cannot be gainsaid, for, no less than five 
unidentified collosi have been discovered here. 6 Ali 
Bahadur, an heir of Brahman tradition, a representative of a 
Btahman state might have befriended a Brahman student 
who once prosecuted his studies at Singhora. 

• Luard — Bastirk Statu Gtoyttur, Vol, VIA. 
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We do not know whether Kanharadasa employed a 
skilled scribe to write his petition to so high a personage 
as the Governor-General. The letters form good speci- 
als of Devanagari calligraphy and seem to be in the 
same hand. The writing is neat and legible but the text 
is not entirely free from slips of pen. One peculiar 
use of a purely Sanskrit word deserves particular notice 
sp*ecially as the writer happened to be a genuine student 
of Sarfskrit. Kanharadasa calls his letter an drjavapatra , 
but arjava used in its original sense is hardly appropriate. 
On the other hand if it is treated as a sanskritised form 
of a common Persian word, araj, it fully accords with 
the real character of the letters. Kanharadasa exercises 
the time honoured prerogative of a Brahman when he 
offers his benedictions to the Governor-General and his 
councillors irrespective of their age, rank and status. 


I 

sft: 

ptfer sfrrfafasfnifa-H wt-facRH w-R^'SR-^rrfwT- 

sx55?rr-^ir-»r5r-T«r- 

. faf^ps- 


farar Tmt snrem 7 ^rrf^f^fr 4-R- 
tf amn% \ ssr ftfftrr- 

*RRTRR RtRT fRRTT: R# TtfT$ !RT RRfRRT: ^ 


7 Read ‘pwk’ 

* This and the following verses are in the am ffubb metre. 
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srtfg mm HT^^rr fwnrr fa^fa-fa<sfwrc , TT 
?w^w(if95y- j 3RHt^?: snflft 3 1 °g «<3g<3 -qftf%: wrr- «Fr*rfff: 

v 1 1 5 pki 5rfa 3Rw. pr - 

^rn^rrw'ifW rew-qr-j^y: ^^rm-Trfair: «mr-fsw- 
ftr-yr: jftf«i?r- 5 fTf«r-^T: gw-*rf^pr>Tt *»U«*ri«iw?r: h anr Rtegt tot 
mstT^g sftafg ft%srd tort fa^TOTOtrnP TOTfe- 
«rcrs$ *pft arfatmr g ?f?r toto qr^rfg-grfroj sri^rrmwt 

OT’ft TTW5%Tf^-Jn^:* 2 (sic) 

sftam- 

nrfHff *?ro1r ffR^nfjT toto r-to# ^v. waroi 

TO* TOTOffa ^ ^TTTmWt q^ T mT%^ r^ STTC’PTtfteT 
farofTOTKlr totoT: ^^TTfarTfaTTsta q i mTOoft fagi 

•t %*ro wfem*N 

<tto sitronarr qigte fa:grfg farfaR TOram«f fafocHT tot 

^rfTOT TOT# 5 f%forTO g TOTOtsfoTORIcT TO> 

TO#f froT grc% to* m f% gfaRfa (sic) ffar to <rr«|iruirf»fg 
toto TOTfro # 1 # s:fro g trt TOTOrftfa to# 

R »*tTOiTO»T- 

«r# Trat «rc> tot? ^(gfrorof%%? ?fg ^«^crr T#g swtor 
topt 4 totot 2*to ttotort ffeTOrt 18 *fg%g 14 
g’sgfg: 15 16 Mggfw: 1 7 

* Should read *gtw:\ The visarga has evidently been 
omitted for the sake of metre. 

10 The metre is £ardslavikrldita. 

• 11 This as well as the next verse is in malini. 

11 A case of HTOWra; *WTCT: 

14 Rawjpww I, Mahnbharata II, 12; III, 77, Bbdgavata. IX, 7, 
Msrkandeya Purina VII, 9. 

11 Bbfyavata IX, 21. The story occurs in a slightly different 
form in the Nakulakhyinam ( MahSbbSrata XIV, 90). * 

18 MahctbbSrata XIV, 92. 6 . 

1 * §ibi -caritam — MahabhSrata III, 197 . and &ye»a«kat>otlya 
Mahnbbnrata III, 136-131. c r ? 

* T Hbagwata VII v aa ; and Mahnbharata II, *47; JJJ, 27a. 
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1 8 TOftit 3ff*t frflfr* sj# >Rn «rmT 

TTT*foF 3 rrf*-TEr* faster ^ 

^Mt^r^rar: ^^RrrfTTfw: £pf *TW: TTSmrf^: FPje*ttj^ftsr- 
5<?FW58f^Flf'T 4>*rfaFS5qr5rRq'TCrfV lc qt *- 
§T55>F m: 3S=®srf%4?>m: ’T'nmi ?fk^B5>3nf?rrareT^5T 

.. g^T^nfaqfsr: faf%: s^rnr Rnmr ?qqnr 

?r^T f** W: ?fa: MPT ST^TOrM 

• 3 c 3 T ai t inww i ^ ' ^u ®*TT^PT ^'T^TT q^Tr*T-*Tt* 

^T f^T#T ft* *RT: l^PT?* ^ w^ftsw^>r ST* sfal m\ 

f%<J cTPfiT: <R*V-qT?*F ^T*f |??^R> aft *l4MI*i^ Wt 

Tf^rfft wftfajT *Rft 

qft*tf* ufasT* srf?PT? m^n®ft-^nrfa * 4** wt 
nrarftr j^htcie »5f^5T-*tT-^iT^: Rrai^rf%«pct wr 

aratRfraar rnTm^rt *ft^r<srr** scft?* M%^«r q?*w afarcr* 
*®T 5 q*t: Tpj f jrfrT * 5 f*te* WTT^T 

?rt> faf?r *rdq q^^R* 19 (sic) srn* qf^wro *nt ** nfam i fii 
m *fta- 

?f arrftFT: q^nfwqftrTf ^qmrifq'anir <fiwt 

f*^ *fta?r: er* f*?cifirEjnfir irafq sf te *q% mq 
%*tfq (sic) gi^r «frwr qfTMrcffer crmfq «Ntflr ftawsat 

ft*%* q^Tqi^ 4 qRqT^ • w? ?r**q^f®rf?T ircrt (sic) 
«ft^q$KN fqq^j grq fasft ® (Sic) qftff < n «m i %s< q ft : 

Benares 8th November -1796 (O.R. ij tb Nov. 1796 
No. 456.) 


II 

«fc 


t*f$r 



qrrnTqRT' i T^ 1 %i ^rt- 


fW^; (sic) *rfa- 


4 


U Vyidhakapotikhyanam (Mahubbarata—XU, 14^*48). 
19 Read ‘^TOon^’ 

* # -Read. Mi ' 1 
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q^q>^nf«d i *1 1 ^ sqtf’ ^rtf^rcnr ^rwra; 


^Pfsgf? apsstJTt sftoffo^ 24 9 ?rt fasfrw a^Hiqg ft- 
*rtt m»ii^i *ftamr af<R qq *rf %5rfer^i% ^ sfro^n: 
qf^dT: %fl^dH [A$l !®Tfa^ff<' ( 'r : fat *T*flq fafaw*^- 
ftr faf«dr>Hd ? T^mnm q^T^rt wtwiqi sr^h 

*RF[ TRftw^W»I?r: v 5fftJTTO^ ^<*J<:+WSI- 

f*PRR 3TRftfw: fo*J ^ <td*c4 fe f <\ q^nTdt - 

tpffirtfa ynm * re afa nf*r«ri»ft'^rarr»mH ^r- 
^ ^ ’sftarrRt ?wt <N^d 3TF>fd^r<+i qfwr 
vs JRTl dK!°T^nTHIdt wfa- 
<KItKI «WT f^pTsf^R I^tTS*! KsftR ft*R: JRT ^sTR 

JTc5nj% H <lfd <T*ftfT3Tfc fwf'T ^rf ?T smlfar 

wfe*rnf 'T2R w>RT«rr qpffa fr:*Rf?r fsnfq ^ %<?- 
fftmd' q^PTTRT: qfw: ^KMW'faTR’ 3TRfa tRSPffa 
sftwr *r^m#JT *Rsrffw: tftfsnrT d?tPTfa 
*# qnnfsrcr: tffa% sr^'M arrerrSr irotrrsto 
»T 5®'Rff ?Rf?V: Wfaf <TS> JRRTdOH ^RTT sftTOTT- 
»R%^5IRR f? spft^sff iT^T-qfiMHdrMcHdt q gTTR 
qjq’frjt sBmTS#ijf%«K ^pfcfrr tRRfaqSra qT- 


^nrin^RR^p^ qrmt faq- 
^ «fmft ^pnf^nsr: st^str: wrewOtmi 

30th May 1797 (O.R. 13 tb May 1797, No. 296). 

* 1 The metre is fardilla-vikridita. 

** The reference is evidently to the mythic King, Vega (also 
spelt as ‘Verm’ Vide, Medirif), father of Pfthu. {Mabvbhftratu VII, 
09 j XII, a8 ; Bhvgavata IV, ij ; VifnupurSna I; 25.) 

28 The metre is m 3 /ini. 

u This and the next six verses* are in the anuffnbb metre. 
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III 




*fl<* I <faS^d<l>5*P?5*FT^; 4^- 

trptV ^t^ft wfa%?i%<rer*nfk- 

WfWM JUT^sfasrUT =5T ifa i sf^TTT«i- 

Fit ^RPTHT l^pflr f?r^nfw TT^nTT^TTff^ mwnfterfFTd 
* *DT JI?5TT^T?5ft f%^>TOT dU VI M%%- 

cf $cfdf:*sT SNT^ ffr%^ftJrfirf5T dfvi^TWiJ- 

rf 51TPT =d fafacdT UTTM: ufH ^^rTI^ITT- 

W« T ' r £fadtf(4ta dd'<*H UUfrftJff *K*f ^TWT 

Orfs^reiw *nr war vr- *r ^^sp^rr^nff- 
?IW =t^flf ^ifT H§Hd?I5lft?r (Sic) 

■cr^i^JT ftff^nfrdM'^ *fojref*d 5 - 

?Fflf sjy^r ^ 5 srfrrdT 3TT^^nr Hf^t«rmOr- 

JKiwm- 

^rfs^rrfjT ?r^r s*rcTfjr jist *ttct- 

mwr^r ?rmfw merra: MWTrm- 

i^id^Midt m d^wute^iifjrer ?r<fW 
*rm% dc+HdiuftoP* h#?t^'t't 

'Endorsement on the letter — 1798 /. Reed. 22 May/. For 
Translation/(sd.) J. Stracey/ $ub-secy/ In another hand 
came by dawk/ without any letter/ accompg therefore/ 
not to be translated: 

OR 22 May 1796 No. 320). 


Translation of the First Document 
• Prosperity 

Hail ! May the multitudinous blessings of Kanhara- 
dasa shed brilliant lustre on the five times blessed 
Sir John Shore, who is prosperous, is an ornament 
to the whole orb of the earth, is shining among the 
society of learned men, is the gladdener of the hearts 
of all people and who by the. river of his established re- 
putation has whitened all the limitless horizons; who is 
an embellishment to the society of the* most distinguished 
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scholars whom he has overcome by pleasant and polite 
behaviour and in discourses on diverse sciences;' 4 who 
is generous to the extent of making excessive charities 
from his treasury abounding in gold and radiant with the 
brilliant gems of the diadems (wrested) from the heads 
of numerous mighty kings overpowered by his uncom- 
mon prowess, augmented (as it is) by the magnitude of 
his supremely profound wisdom; who is the abode of a 
host of virtues and is the upholder of religion; who is 
the receptacle of the glory derived from the destruction 
of the hosts of his numerous terrible enemies who sudden- 
ly waxed powerful by the valour of his more formidable 
cavalry, elephantry, chariots and infantry; whose gate- 
ways have been rendered auspicious by the golden 
(images of) elephants, horses and palanquins presented 
to him by the ministers and other officials who adorn the 
highest societies in the world. 

Verses 

Peace attend Your Excellency — Oh! Ocean of compas- 
sion, that is what I pray for night and day (and 
even) while taking my ablution in the waters of the 
Celestial Stream (i). May all the gods well-worshipped (as 
they are by me) protect you who are an expert in the govern- 
ance of people, who are the only refugee of the learned 
and who are a master of statesmanship (2). (Among) the 
succession of Kings who became the overlords of this 
earth from the time of King Vikramarka down to the 
present day, in -no instance have we heard of such a 
matchless maxim of administration, (a maxim) synonymous 

This is no empty compliment. Sir John Shore succeeded 
Sir william Jones as the president of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on 22 May 1794 and well might he be called a vidvajjanagosthyalati- 
kSra. (See Memoir of the Life • and Correspondence of John, Lord 
Teignmouth Vol. I.) For his literary contributions to the Society 
s$e Asiatic Researches Vol. II, 307-22, 283-7, Vol. IV, 331-330. 
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with artless freedom from avarice, as is observed in 
your case, O Master, the only source (lit. bulb) of 
the delight of the entire mankind ! (3). Victory to Sir 
Jcjhn Shore, the monarch whose unparalleled fame 
is (ever) expanding; who is the wish-yielding vessel 
which satisfies all desires; who is the lion to the ele- 
phant-herd that his enemies are; around whose feet the 
crest-jewels of the (subject) chiefs arc waved in adoration; 
who i*s equal to the moon which delights the Cakora- 
like eyes of the meritorious (4); who is the foremost 
among the leading victors; who is a fire for (the cre- 
mation of) his formidable foes; whose palms have the 
colour of the parrot’s beak x0 ; who is marked for a 
sublime destiny ; (and) by whom all suitors are satisfied 
and who is like a wreath on the heads of all the rulers 
of the earth (5). 

I beg now to submit my case personally to Your 
Excellency. This is as follows: — 

The city called Gwallior is my home, Kanharadasa 
my name, and twenty-six years my age. (There dwells 
near (the temple of) V rddhakalegwara in Daranagara in the 
Prosperous Benares the illustrious Manakumari, the 
holy preceptress of Raja Chait Singha’s mother. At pre- 
sent I am lodging in her house. Three years did I pass 
in my own place, four in the town of Simhuda and nine 
in Benares studying each day with great assiduity 
the religious texts. Lately my eyes have been affected 
by softie malady, in consequence whereof, I am unable to 
glance over the texts studied before or to make further 
studies. After (even) half an hour’s writing and 
an hour’s reading water starts streaming out of my 
eyes and severe pain is caused in the head. I got myself 
medically treated, according to my means, but owing to 

, * 6 he., because of their having been tinge<4 with the blood 
of the enemies slain by him. 
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indigence I cannot now continue (further) treatment. 
Hence, grave anxieties have arisen in me as to what 
will happen to me and who will sustain me. It is 
gathered from the sacred texts that it is the King \yho 
maintains the learned, the destitute and the distressed. 
Thus is written in the Srimad-Bhagavata “The supreme 
duty of the King is to relieve the misery of the dis- 
tressed.” The recompense accruing to the observers 
of this duty has been (thus) described by Lord * Kfsna 
himself in the last part of the tenth section. 

Many like HariScandra, Rantideva, Uficchavftti 
(the gleaner), Sibi, Bali, the fowler and the pigeon 
attained the eternal state by (sacrificing) the ephemeral 
(body). Illucidation of the above is this: 

The paramount monarch, HariScandra, reached heaven 
with the entire population of Ayodhya because, for 
the satisfaction of a suitor’s need he sold away his 
wife and offspring and all his belongings and remained 
unmoved even when reduced, to the position of a 
Candela’s slave. 

King Rantideva attained to the Brahmaloka 
(Brahma’s heaven) because he had given away to a 
beggar whatever food and drink he had with great 
exertions been able to find although he and his family 
had been without (even a drink of) water for forty- 
eight days.’ 

f 

Mudgala, who lived on gleanings entered the 
Celestial World for having performed the rites of hos- 
pitality although his family had been living under great 
privation for six months (continuously). 

Sibi, King of the U Sinara country, departed to 
heaven for having given his own flesh to the hawk 
with a view to saving (the life of) a pigeon who had 
taken refuge under him. 
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After haying extended his conquest to the Celes- 
tial World, the Paramount King, Bali, presented every 
thing he had to Hari masquerading as a Brahmana 
and (thereby) made that god his own. 

The cock-pigeon also went with his hen to heaven 
in a celestial car for having offered his own flesh 

to the hunter who was his guest. Many people like- 

wise attained the world of the immortals by the sacrifice 
of the mortal body. But no more. Such rulers are, as 
are inclined to take pity on the poor and the helpless, 
however very rare these days. The people of this place, 

the great and the learned as well as the poor and the 

distressed who have been rendered happy by you are 
ever reciting the fame of Your Excellency in every 
thoroughfare, at every door and in every house and 
even on the banks of the celestial river thus: — The 
paramount ruler. Sir John Shore, who is the God of 
Justice incarnate in the Company’s abode, is munificent 
and an afforder of protection. Therefore, esteemed 
ruler, you ought to write to some European (Officer) in 
Benares so that he may make provision for my 

food and raiment and arrange for the treatment 

of my eyes. If my eyes are cured I shall com- 
plete (my studies of) the sacred texts in five 

years and wherever I may go I shall continue to 
send my blessings to Your Excellency and sing your 
’ eulogies. If per chance, the ailments are not cured I shall 
spend all my life at Ka$I and ever meditate on Your 
Excellency’s welfare. Although, O illustrious ruler, 
I do not happen to be acquainted with Your Excellency' 
in any way whatsoever, yet, being apprised of Your 
Excellency’s generous disposition towards the indigent 
I am addressing this humble petition (with the hope) that 
you may show kindness (to me) in all manners. No 
•more (need be said) to one who is almost omniscient. 
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Wide-spread indeed, O Great ruler, is your fame. 
Who is the mortal * 7 who can recount 18 it in full? 

Translation of the Second Document 1 • 

Prosperity. 

Hail! May the abundant blessings of Kanharadasa 
find excessive delight in the five times blessed ' Sir John 
Shore, the absolute Sovereign, who is prosperous and 
is an ornament to the whole of terrestrial globe; who 
has destroyed a multitude of hostile chiefs in course of 
his worthily achieved world-conquest; who is the very 
image of the sun who has caused to bloom the lotus in 
the shape of the assembly of scholars; whose moon- 
like fame, (the eulogy of) which is chanted by the worthy 
people, captivated by the very high reputation secured 
by the observance of excellent rules of conduct, have 
illuminated by its rays the three worlds. 

Verses 

One who has lighted up the faces of the horizons 
with his sun-like prowess which is manifested by (his) 
having robbed the young wives of the enemy Kings 
of the vermillion mark (on their forehead); (he) who 
is auspicious in all his limbs because of his unending 
victories, who is the crest-jewel of all the good kings, who 
is the abode of virtue, generosity, conscientiousness, and 
fortitude (i); who is excellent because of the reputation 
which his measureless qualities have established; who 
entertains crowds of living beings by his daily distribu- 
tion (of charities); by whom the world has been bathed 

27 The word ‘ Udarambhari ’ is usually used to denote ‘a 
gourmand’. But here it seems to have been used in its Yaugtc 
sense, meaning ‘that which fills its stomach (with food)’ i.e., 
‘an animal’, ‘a mortal’. 

78 Literally, ‘write it out.’ 
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in the lustre of his very bright fame which is like a 
lotus; who has surpassed (even) Venu by his proficiency 
in statecraft and who is resplendent because of the 
music played on flutes (in his honour); 49 such is the 
illustrious Sovereign Sir John Shore (2). 

My submission is that a humble petition was sent 
by me to the presence of the illustrious one on the 8th 
day of the bright fortnight of Kartika (3). Having 
looked ‘into it the illustrious and merciful protector of 
the people despatched a note to Benares with the object 
of providing an allowance for me. (lit. ordering the 
grant of an allowance to me) (4). All the pandits of 
Benares who were in charge of the College were apprised 
of the allowance (sanctioned) for me (5). Thereafter, 
on Thursday the 7th day of the bright half of the month 
of Pausa you arrived to adorn the city of Benares' 40 ■ (6). 
On that occasion, a great longing arose in me for greet- 
ing you with my blessings. But as you were in a hurry 
to proceed West-ward 8 1 (5), it was decided by me 
that I should pay a visit tb you on your return, which 
did not, however, materialise (6). I am, therefore, my 
Lord, again addressing a letter testifying to (my) humility, 
to which you ought to listen (7). 

When I came to Benares from Gwallior I had some 
money with me for defraying my expenses, by reason 

88 The meaning is not at all happy. The other alternative 
would be to follow the author of the Vaijayanti and to take the 
word ‘Vehu’ to mean the ‘Vedas’. In that case the expression should 
be rendered as ‘resplendent because of the chanting of the Vedas’, 
hardly an Improvement. 

80 jth January 1797. The date is evidently wrong. Shore 
did not reach Benares till the evening of the 5 th February, which 

, corresponds to Sunday, the 8th day of the bright half of the 
month of Magha. (Shore to* Speke, dated Benares 7th February 
Pol. Cons. 20 th February 1797 No. 68. 

81 Shore left Benares for Lucknow on the roth February 

(Shore to Speke, dated Jaunpore, 12th February 1797. — Pol. Cons, 
.loth Feby. 1 797 No< 69.) * 
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whereof, I could continue my studies. When that 
money was exhausted I earned my livelihood by reciting 
the holy Bhagavata. But ever since my eyes were afflict- 
ed I am not being able to do anything whatsoever. Even 
an hour’s reading causes water to stream out of the eyes 
and also pain in the head. The professors of the locali- 
ty as well as the residents of the city are all well aware 
of this (fact). Engaged as I have been in offering ■be- 
nedictions to Your Excellency since the’ date 
' when you. Oh illustrious monarch, were pleased to 
improve my affairs, I feel that it has been very proper 
indeed that Your Excellency provided for my advance- 
ment through the agency of a succession of your ser- 
vants. It is written in the Holy Bhagavata that the 
King possesses all the funds necessary for the relief of the 
destitute. Therefore, do I pray of you, O great ruler, 
who is the universal sovereign and is the veritable 
image of the god of justice (established) in the Company’s 
abode, that you may by (your) blessed lips issue in my 
behalf, instructions to the lodal officers for (the grant 
of) a little (as allowance), by becoming a regular re- 
cepient of which I may pags my days in great enjoyment 
at Benares, having (regular) baths in the Celestial river 
and offering auspicious benedictions to Your Excellency. 
No more (need be said) to one who is almost omniscient. 

Translation of the Third Document 
Hail! May the multitudinous blessings of Kanhara- 
dasa shine brilliantly on the five times blessed members 82 
of the (Supreme) Council, who are prosperous , 1 and are 
the ornament (as it were) to the whole of the. terres- 
trial globe; the river of whose widely-circulated fame 
has whitened the limitless horizons and who are an 

** The names of the Members are: — Lt. ’General Sir A. 
Clarke, P. Speke, and l W. Cowper. 
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adornment to the assembly of the most distinguished 
scholars whom they have overcome by pleasant and polite 
courtesies as well as in discourses on diverse sciences. I beg 
to submit my case, which is as follows: — 

The City of Gwallior is my home, and Kanhara- 
dasa my name. I am now residing in Daranagar in the 
Holy Benares. I had been passing (my time) studying, 
night and day, the sacred texts with great assiduity 
but subsequently a misfortune befell me, in conse- 
quence of which, great anxieties were caused. There- 
upon, I came to the conclusion that an account of 
my distress should be submitted to the ruler of the 
people. My misery and the texts justifying its re- 
presentation being committed to writing were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Shore, the esteemed ruler at his capital 
named Calcutta. Some provision was ordered for me 
by that Paramount ruler on his having heard of the 
matter, in consequence of which my welfare was 
secured. The ruler of the principality named Bundel- 
khand has since become favourably disposed towards me. 
Some presents have been sent by him for the illustrious 
Mr. Shore, from his own territories. That is l ying with 
me. It is now heard that he (Mr: Shore) has left for 
his native land. Therefore, has this humble petition 
been addressed to the members of the Council who 
rightly constitute the Supreme authority for deciding 
• all doubtful points. I shall carry out whatever they 
maybe* pleased to direct. I shall forward it to them, 
if so they desire; otherwise I shall hand it over to 
some European gentleman at Benares. My well-being 
was due to the sympathy of the emperor, illustrious 
Mr. Shore. I also pray for his prosperity day and night. 
Now let me do. what the Hon’ble' gentlemen direct. 
No more (need be said) to those who are almost 
. omniscient. ; 




AN ANALYSIS OF VERBAL FORMS OF MAITHILl. 

By SuBHADRA JhA 
i. Introductory 

The verb of Maithill consists of a base and a per- 
sonal termination. Except in the case of verbal forms 
derived from the OIA, past and present participles, 
not followed by a personal termination, the distinc- 
tion of gender is never maintained. The conception 
of number is totally absent from Maithill verb. 
The verb is rather a complete sentence, for it defines 
not only the action but also the person of the doer as 
is the case with Sanskrit verb. It goes one step 
further inasmuch as it defines the person spoken of in 
the sentence. Thus, on one hand the disappearance of 
distinction of number and to some extent non-existence 
of gender have made Maithill verb very simple as compared 
with Sanskrit or Hindi or Oriya ; and on the other 
hand, it has become very complex on account of in- 
flexion of verbal forms in accordance with the per- 
son of the different cases. It is on this account that 
the verb presents a “stumbling block” to learners of 
this language, who do not inherit it as their mother 
tongue. In the present paper an analysis of the consti- 
tuent elements of the verb of Modern Maithill has 
been attempted. 

2. The Root. 

To 'begin with let us take up the root first. It 
is either primary or secondary. A primary root of 
Maithill is derived from the following sources : — 

(i) From the OIA unprefixed roots and bases 
(present and future) and also OIA causative stems : — 

Thus, to laugh, Skt. to 

•know, Skt. srpnfn : to move, Skt.. : \/^n y 

Ji 
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to heat, Skt. : y?n% to dance, Skt. : yara, 

to be, IE. *eskoti : y^, to see, Skt. : yTOTC, 
to spread, Skt. : y^ro, to beat, Skt. TOTOfa : etc. 

(ii) From OIA prefixed roots and verbal stems : — 

y ar^ro, to listen to, Skt. arrerrofa ; yqfft, to P ut on » 
Skt. <rftTOTfer : y^TO, to grow, Skt. yqf% to reach, 

OIA : etc. 

(iii) From OIA passive participial forms : — 

V^cT, to sleep, Skt. gw : y/vs, to be destroyed, 
Skt. VTO. etc. Besides, there are number of deSI roots. 
Thus, y/ sfo, to drive. 

The secondary roots either of causative or denominative 
origin : — Thus, y^trr, to cause to laugh, yt*ar, to cause to 
see; etc. The denominative roots are obtained not only 
from nouns but from adjectives and indeclinables also, 
by addition of an, w, arrcr, to, arts, to, ge, tt^t, arm, (and gar) 
to specific class of bases. Thus, ytrtrr, to become fairer, 
from »Tk, Skt. : y tow, to feel like a young man, from, 
tort, Skt. tow : y^arr, to co-habit with a he-goat, 
from mg, he-goat : y*rff3TT, to stiffen with gruel, 

from *rtf, Skt. to? : y*|TO, to become stuffy, from to*t, 
Skt. rftw : y^J^r, to fasten to a *ror, a small post : y|Trs, 
to strike with fr?, pointed end of a club : yTOd, to 

whitewash with to, lime: y^ror, to fasten to a rope, 
from tTOT, Skt. rfw : yqro, to unite the TOitr, brands, 

of a 6tring, from to, Skt. nw : y/wv ar, to get accustomed 
to, from 31?;, Skt. ar^- : y ^tt, to come out, from TOft, 
Skt. yTOTS, to trouble a man by feeding him 

flat rice, ie., tot : y^rom, to remain lying on tied, from 
Skt. *r?*rr etc. 

Here a mention may be made of Sts. nouns which 
are used as verbal roots. For instance, y#?, to make a 
hole in; yfrof, to recognise,* Skt. ; etc. 
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3. Formal Classification oj Mai thill roots 

Maithill roots can be broadly divided into two main 
classes : (1) Those that end in consonant, (2) and those 

that end in vowel. The roots of the former class can 
further be divided into two sub-classes : (i) The roots 

with two consonants having a long vowel between them, 
such roots shorten their long root vowel if there is a 
phonetic necessity. Thus, y^sr, to speak, pres. part. 

but p.p. siFsr^r : to plaster, pres. part, Orw, but 

p.p. ifta'S; etc. (ii) The roots of the type other than the 
above. They do not undergo any modification. Thus, 
y'vf, to remain, pres. part, w, p.p. : etc. The 

roots of the latter class can also be divided into two 

sub-classes : (iii) Those that take % to form bases in 
certain kind of formation. Thus, y/'ft to drink, pres. 
part.Mcr, p.p. : y%, to touch, pres. part, 

p.p. ; etc. (iv) Those that do not take it. Thus, 

to eat, pres. part, *nY?r, p.p. etc. Here it 

may be noted that of the roots under class (iii) is 
derived from MIA — w — , found in words like gawei, 
Skt. imrfh; sunawei, Skt. ’■rnFrfb’; etc. 

4. The Voice 

There are three voices in Maithill. The Active, 
the Passive and the Neuter. The transitive verbs can 
be ysed in the first two voices and the intransitive 
verbs can be used in the first and the third voices. We 
shall haye occasion to speak about it in detail later 
on. 


5. The Sense oj Maithill Verb 

A Maithill verb is either active or passive in sense. 
Thus, fir I go; I eat; etc. Here the 

, sense, is active. But ft?cr arfe,, rice is being cooked; 
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*rra srfe, tree is being cut; etc. where the sense of 
the verb is passive. 

The words active and passive used here should not 
be confused with the same words used above under 
the ‘Voice’. In the following pages except in the present 
case the words are used in the same sense as under the 
‘Voice.’ . 


6. The Tenses and Moods 

The three tenses exist in Maithill. Besides, the 
indicative, and the imperative inherited from the OIA 
there have sprung up a number of new moods, which 
were not found in the OIA. The work of the opta- 
tive in Maithill is performed by forms of the indica- 
tive derived from the OIA indicative forms. The 
future indicative of the OIA has remained in the 
second and the third persons only and now performs the 
function of the future imperative. So except the present 
indicative, the present imperative, and the future indica- 
tive no mood forms of the OIA have survived in 
Maithill. 

The tenses are either simple or compound accord- 
ing as they are formed from one, or two, or more roots. 

The tenses are either radical or participial, according 
as they are derived from OIA tense forms or some partici- 
pial forms. 

The following moods are found in Maithill in 
tenses as stated below : 

A. Simple Tenses. 

I. The OIA Present Indicative “ Radical Tense”. 
The Present Indicative of old Maithill, . (now confined to 
poetry only), the Present optative, the Present Sub- 
junctive with or without ‘if*, and the Past Habitual. 
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So the sentence art arreg, in different context may mean 
‘he comes, may he come, if he come, and he used to come*. 

II. Tense derived from the OIA : — Present Tense of 
the. Passive Voice in the third person only now used in 
the first person in the Active Voice. Present Optative, 
Present Optative Subjunctive, and HabituaL Past. Thus, 
spr ansfV may mean ‘I may come, if I come, I used to 
come’ in different context. 

III. Tense derived from the OIA sigmatic future: — 

Future Imperative; in the second and the third persons 
only : 3if^g ‘ you should come, in future,’ ‘he 

should speak in future’. 

IV. Present Imperative Tense: — 
angg, ‘let him come.’ 

V. Tenses originating from the OIA participle bases: — 

(a) From the Present Participle. 

1. Future Indicative Tense, third person only : — 
aft <4>’$tn'3, ‘he will say’. 

2 . Past Conditional ‘ Tense : — aft <pfar, ‘if he had 

said’. 

(b) Tense from the OIA. Past Participle MIA. 
gat, Yat, and arsr. Past Tense, angar, * he came.’ 

(c) Tense originating from the Future participle. 
Future Indicative, in the first and the second 
persons only : fg aggg * I shall come.’ aft aiga^, 
‘you will come.’ 

B. • Compound Tenses with two Roots 

i. -From the Present Participle Base y'ara and other 
substantive verbs : 

(a) Present Indicative with ar%, to be, in the Indie 
' Present : ^tar arfe, ‘he sees’. 

(b) Present Progressive in the Subjunctive with \/|t, 
to be, in the Indie Present ^ngar ffarg, * if he be 
eating.’ 
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(c) Present Presumptive with y'sft, to be, in Future : 

yTVcny, ‘presumably he is eating’. 

(d) Past Progressive with -^/arg; in the Past Tense : 

arts' * I was coming’. 

(e) Present Progressive Imperative, with to 

remain, in the Imperative : ^rf-T Tf, ‘ continue 
eating.’ 

(f) Past Habitual and Instantaneous Progressive, and 
also Present Optative with y'r?, in the Indie 
Present, in the case of second and third Persons 
only : in the case of the first person (?) remains 
in the Indie Passive Present, arl^r Tfh may mean 
‘ I used to come, may I continue to come, and if 
I continue to come ’ in different context. 

(g) Future Presumptive or Progressive with -/Tf, in 
the Future Indicative : ar4?r ‘ I shall continue 
coming or I shall be coming.’ 

(h) Future Progressive Imperative with in the 

Future Imperative, (second and third persons 
only) : ‘ you will please continue to 

speak to him.’ 

(i) Present Imperfect Conditional with \/t? in the 

Conditional : w * had he continued 

coming.’ 

(j) Present Imperfect Progressive with y'TfT in in 

the Past Tense : * he continued saying.’ 

2 . Tenses originating from the Past Participle Base 

a verb substantive in different tenses : 

(a) Present Perfect Instantaneous with the principal 

verb in the Past Indicative Tense plus the Present 
of of the third person : ‘ I have 

seen.’ 

(b) Present Perfect Indefinite of transitive verbs with 

the principal verb in the absolutive of *he past 
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passive participle and the auxiliary verb arfe in 
the Present Indicative : #, * I have seen.’ 

(c) Present Perfect of Intransitive Verb with the 

principal verb in the Past Participial form and 
the Present Indicative of ^ ‘ I have 

slept here.’ 

(d) Past Perfect with the principal verb in # in the 
case of transitive verbs and in w in the case of 
intransitive verbs, with the Past Indicative of 
-y/stsJ or the Present Optative of '/t?, 

‘I had seen.’ ‘ he had slept.’ 

(e) Past Presumptive with the Principal verb as above 

and «/$ in Future : ?ftw, ‘ he might have 

• gone’; ‘he might have eaten’. 

(f) Past Subjunctive or Conditional with the Prin- 

cipal Verb as above and i* 1 the Conditional : 

Tfe=Tf, ‘if I had slept’; ‘I might 

have finished eating (by now)’. 

(g) Future Perfect with the Principal Verb as 
above and'\/Tf[ ‘in the Future Indicative : 

T£*r, I shall have gone’, Tfa, ‘I shall have eaten’. 

(h) Present Perfect Subjunctive with the Princi- 
pal Verb as above and in the Indie Present : 

‘if he has gone’. 

C. For an account of Periphrastic Tenses with 
more than two roots see below under Auxiliary Verbs. 

7. The Base 

It has been seen above that the bases which form the 
different tense forms are either radical or obtainable from 
one of the participles. Therefore, it is desirable to explain 
the formation of the different kinds of bases. 

Radical Base 

All the transitive verb roots ending in arr includ- 
ing the causative formations even from intransitive verb 
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roots, except the root gr, to eat, and the intransitive 
verb root art, to come, take the fanfTRr ‘ ; so do 

the roots ending in f, 3 ; to form the radical base. Thus 
to sing, y’srr, to come, to cause to laugh, 

and ^/ft, to drink, form their radical base as marfa, sir, 
gtfR, and 

The roots to give, and <5, to take, become fr, fa, 

in the first person, and ^ and & in the third person. 

Present Participle Base 

ifa is added to the radical base to form the pre- 
sent participle base. Such roots ending in an as do not 
take the f^rui ‘g’ to form the radical base and the roots 
ending in aft take to form present participle base. 

Thus : — From vAtf. to say, to give, \/s, to 
touch, to be, to eat, the present participle 

bases are #rr, &t, ftftr, ^rw- 

Past Participle Base 

The roots ending in a consonant take sr>. Thus : — 
from to see. 

The roots ending in arr not taking ? in the radical 
take to form the past participle base. Thus from 
V /i T?r, to bathe, Other roots ending in arr take affa. 

Thus, from to hide, Bgnarfa. The roots ending in 

take %ps respectively. Thus : — from to stitch, 

and \/% to touch, the past participle bases are fajar and 
y/% to give and w, to take have ^ and 

to do, \/*rc, to die and y'vr, to hol'd have 
spcps’, and srt**r as the past participle base. 

The roots ending in aft take xm. Thus -from \Art, 
to wash, sftq^r. 

Past Participle Absolutive 

It ip formed by adding q to the past participle base. 

• [Vide §<,] 

(To be Continued} 



THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CASTE-NAMES: 
SALI AND PADMASALI 

By P. K. Gode 

In the Mahardstriya Jrdnakofa' we find an article 
on the Salt caste which is based on the information sup- 
plied to the Editors of this Encylopaedia by a member 
of this caste. But this information is not substantiated 
by reliable documentary evidence. Even if we presume 
it to be reliable in material particulars it is difficult to 
use this mixture of fact and belief for any historical 
studies about this caste. We must, therefore, verify the 
information from available records and try to link up at 
least a portion of these data with authentic history, social 
or political. 

It is difficult to assess the exact historical value of 
the Mahdtmyas and the Pur anas and consequently it is 
difficult to say anything with certainty about the genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the Sdlimahdtmya Purdna. In view of 
this difficulty we must study the antiquity and history 
of this caste on the strength of external evidence. For 
this purpose we must record evidence about the 


• 1 By Dr. S. V. Ketkar, Vol. XXI, ft \w). This article 

records information about the subcaste Svakstla Sail. The members 
of this caste number about 50000 and they are scattered over Maharas- 
tra, Berar, Nagpur and Karnataka. There are six subcastes of the 
Svakuia Sail cast e, «*., (1) (ufc), (2) 3* ft?), (3) (4) Hf»W, 

OjJFTC, (6) cvgftt. No inter-marriages are allowed among the 
members of these castes. Generally the De£a$tha Brahmins work 
as their priests. A work called Si9f| trrSTft? JOT is considered sacred 
by the members of these castes. It is said to have been com- 
posed by the sage Atri (in Sanskrit). An adaptation of this Purana 
* n P^krit called Jjsrcgtf <3T?unfTtHijOT, is said to have been composed 
by before A.D. 1213 (tSaka 113 j). This Purina gives 

the origin of the Sail Caste (information supplied by Mr. G. G. 
Shere of Sagar). 
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antiquity of the caste-names 2 current in India at different 
times as caste-nomenclature 3 is the result of caste- 
consciousness in a social group and the history of 
this group lies behind the. caste-nomenclature, -the 
antiquity of which needs to be traced to its source as 
far as possible. 

The Bombay Gazetteer‘s shows the presence of the 
people of the Sail caste in the different districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In view of this fact we are naturally 
curious to know the history of this caste and its subdivi- 


* I have published the following papers on the caste-names 
current in the Deccan: — 

(i) The Antiquity of the caste-name “Senvl” (T he 

Bombay University Journal, Vol. VI, Pt. VI, pp. [15 2-1 5 5). 

(ii) Caste-name Gablt (Sardesai Commemoration Volume, 
11938, pp. 213-222). 

9 Vide Indian Caste by John Wilson, Vol. I, 1877. On page 
40 we find a table of castes as mentioned in the Brahma- Vaivarta 
Purana , in which or weaver is said t ohave Vi^wakarma 

as his father and a Sudra woman as mother. Wilson refers to 4 
lists of Castes as follows: — 

(1) Lists given in the Mann Smrti. 

(2) Lists presented to the British Government by the 
Poona Brahmins (pp. 65 — 70). 

(3) List by Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches , Vol. V). 

(4) List found in the Jativiveka. 

Wilson states that none of these lists altogether agree with 
one another. This fact establishes the fictional character of the 
caste arrangements especially of the Mixed classes. 

In List No. 2 mentioned above we find the Sail and Kotfi. 

“74. Shambara — Sail — Weaver” — born of and 

75. Kuravinda — Koyti — Weaver and Spinner born of 
and 

4 Vide Index to the Bombay Gazetteer 1904, p. 326 — “Sail; 
a caste of weavers in Ratnagiri district, X, 125; in Thana district, 
XIII, 134; in Nasik district; XVI, 53; in Ahmadnagar district, 
XVII, 130-131; in Satara district, XIX, 93; in Sholapur district, XX, 
137; in Belgaun district, XXI, 145-47; in Dharwar district, XXII, 
172-178; in Bijapur district, XXIII,' 277-279; in Kolhapur State , XXIV, 
95; in Poona district, XVIII, Pt. 1, 361-365; in Kolaba district, XI, 
65; in Khandesh district, XIT, 75, 229, 234. 
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sions during the course of the evolution of the Hindu 
Society as it exists today. 

The Marathi lexicons 5 do not record any historical 
usages of the term Salt . 6 I shall, therefore, try to record 
a few such usages found by me in works of the 17th 
century. The Maharastra saint Tukaram refers to a man 
of the Salt caste in the following lines 7 8 in his Gatha :~ 
1 ^ mv\ ^rff 

Here is contrasted with ^>£T. The is ex- 
plained by Molesworth as a spinner and weaver but he 
further states that the men of the caste agree 

with the men of the *tt caste in occupation but differ 
in caste. This explanation agrees with Tukarama’s remark 
viz. “ 5 F% wTr 

Another reference to the Saif and the Kosft is found 
in the work Kayasthadharma-Pradipa of Gagabhatta who 

6 Molesworth {Marathi- Fng/isb Dictionary , Bombay, t 8 5 7) 
explains the word snsft as a class of weavers (in % cotton or silk) 
or an individual of it: — Proverb* nre TORR*.” — used 

where things wanted are gathered from all quarters. 

6 A few remarks about the Sails from the Bombay Gazetteer 
may be noted here: — They claim descent from Vastradharl, the robes- 
man of the gods, whom the gods accompanied on earth in the 
form of useful tools. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sonari 
in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljapur in the Nizam’s country, and 
Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. They belong to four divisions 
(1) Sakul, (2) Nakul (or Lakul ), (3) Padam and (4) Chambhar > Sails. 
Sakul Sails are the pure descendants of the founder of the caste. 

, Lakuls are bastards, Padmas are Telangs and Chambhars are of unknown 
origin. Sakuls neither eat nor marry with the other three divisions. 
La&u/r, Padmas , and Chambhars neither eat together nor inter-marry but 

all eat from Sakuls They worship all Brahmanical and other gods 

and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a village Joshi 

They have no religious teacher They have a 

caste council. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. (See 
pp. 130- J3T of B. Ga%. XVII — Ahmadnagar). 

T Tukdrama’s Gatha y ed. by R. V. Madgaonkar, Bombav* 
1886. Ahbanga No. .277. 

8 Sardar G. N. Mujumdar has published a list of articles of 
grocery pertaining to Shivaji’s times, i.e., \jth century (B. I. S. M. 

May 1940, Vol. XX, No. 4— pp. 157-161). On p. 160 
of this list there is a reference to m(\ t WK, 
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officiated at the coronation of Shivaji the Great in A.D. 
1674. In this work Gagabhatta gives us the definitions of 
several caste-names current in his time and also indicates 
their vernacular equivalents as the following extract -will 
show: — 

"*PRTT 4TT '<?: I 

rr^rt ^rm^Tfwr: 5^ 11 

S 5 Tf^T 5 ft f^TPPF: I 

m mrf 9 sfa ?rrsiTsif?rs: 

3 T»fk J¥J2T«rr aft 5 TRT: I 

s frrfwffflwr ^ ^RT^nc^tr^ 11 
rTt'rfir’TTSft SfPTt I 

^TET ffa fTTT^ 5 PTrcraf?ns: II 

This reference to Ss/is and Koftes supports Gagabhatta’s usages of 
these terms c . 1674 A.D. Tobacco or is mentioned twice 

in this list. The list is of importance to the students of Econo- 
mics of the Maratha period of history. It mentions other articles 
of trade such as— 3$n*r, <TRT, WT 3 TT, mm 

etc. 

9 It is difficult to say how far Gagnbhatta’s definition of the 
term Sail is correct historically. At ‘the best he has only recorded 

the Shastric view of the term Sail and its verification on the 
strength of historical evidence needs to be attempted by the students 
of history and sociology as. well. 

In the of a work called the by 

(MS No. 347 of 1887-91) we find definitions of several castes 
( jatis ). On folio 19b of the above MS the definition of fftsc or 
weaver is recorded and the vernacular term sflsft for gtffc is 
also noted: — 

ftflt *Tcff qgfr 1 

sf 11 

sfttrlftijtf'T =51 1 

ftaram ssr fqfwiw iiff^: I afsrt i” 

No chronology of the has been given by Prof. Kane 

(Vide pp. 670 and 688 of History of Dharma. I, 1930). Its author 
inSTOST was a king of Mah2r2?tra. On folio 12 the definition 
of Eisft is recorded as follows: — 

"#rar arf^rm *iecr **: 1 

?TW tTOTOfopr: gsft 11 

S tfPKvfaaifojsr: gf^relf^lTO: I 
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Before recording usages of the term Sail or Padma- 
Sall earlier than Gagabhatta’s time, i.e. say before A.D. 
1650 or. so I shall record here some remarks on the Sale 
caste of weavers in the Mysore State by Nanjundayya and 
Iyer.! 0 Speaking of the origin and tradition of this caste 
these authors inform us as follows: — 

(1) The term Sale is a general term applied to a 
grhup of castes who have adopted weaving as their 
professi6n. 

(2) The term Sale comes from the Sanskrit Salika n 
(weaver) and its Kannada equivalent is neyige. 

(5) The account of the origin of the Sale caste 
as it is given out tells us that “ in order to clothe the 
nakedness of people in the world Siva commissioned 
Markandeya to perform a sacrifice and one Bhavana 
R§i came out of the holy fire, holding a lotus flower 
( padma ) in his hand. He married two wives Prasannavati 
and Bhadr avail, daughters of Surya (the Sun) and had a 
hundred and one sons, all of whom took to weaving 
cloth out of the fibre of the lotus flower for men to wear 
and became the progenitors of the one hundred and one 
gotras of this caste. God Siirya, -being pleased with what 
they did, gave them a fifth Veda called Padma Veda. 
And so men of this caste give out that they belong to 
Padma Sakha and Markandeya Sutra, analogous to Vakhas, 
Sutras and gotras of the Brahmans.” 

ffa 9 TTC i ”. This definition is the same as we find in 
Gagibhatta’s *. Kayastbadbarmapradipa . Then again the definition of 

sjiTOZI given by GSgSbhatta, viz., “ waft* Wlft” 

is also recorded on folio 12 of the t^fiwfrtTsr. It is difficult 
to say if GSgibhatta has drawn from the bjftanar (or vice versa) 
some matter for his 

10 Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol. IV, by H. V. Nanjundayya 
and L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer, Mysore, 1931, pp. 339 ff. 

11 There is no such word as Szlika found in Sanskrit 

. Dictionaries. * 
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“They profess to have followed rites prescribed for 
Brahmans till at the beginning of the Kali age one of their 
castemen named Padmaksa declined to reveal the, virtues 
of a miraculous gem which Brahma had given to their 
caste, to Ganapati, who sought to learn the secret, which 
they had been enjoined to keep and who, on his wish 
not being gratified, cursed them to fall from their high 
status. It is said, however, that one Parabrahmamurti born 
of Srlrama Agrahara pleased Ganapati by his tapas and 
got the curse removed, so that after jooo years of the 
Kaliyuga they should regain their lost position. This 
Parabrahmamurti otherwise known as Padmabhavacharya , it is 
said, redistributed into ninety-six gotras arranged in eight 
groups and established four Mathas and gurus for 
them.” 

We are also told that “the age and origin of this 
story cannot be ascertained.” In view of this express 
statement of Messrs. Nanjundayya and Iyer this story 12 
has no evidential value in proving the antiquity of the 
term Salt or Padmasali. In the same manner Mr. Stuart’s 
note regarding the origin of this caste, which refers to 
the migration of the Saliyas from their Andhra home to 
the territory under the jurisdiction of Rajaraja I, needs 
verification on the strength of contemporary historical 
evidence. At any rate no such evidence has been recorded 
by the above authors in their book under reference. 


l * Vide footnote on p. 560 of Mysore Tribes and Castes where 
Mr. Stuart’s remarks regarding the origin of the Sail caste arc re- 
produced as follows: — 

“They claim to be the descendants of the sage named 
Mrikanda, the weaver of the gods. Their original 
home appears to have been the Andhra country from 
whence a section of the Saliyas was invited by the 
Chola King Rajaraja * I after the union of the Eastern 
Chalukya and Chola dynasties” — Census Report of Madras 
for 1891 , 285 . 
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The principal groups of the Sale caste are as 
follows : — 

(i) Padmasdle 
• (2) P at t us ale (silk) 

(3) Sakunsale 

Here again we are told that the origin of these 
subdivisions is not clear. The Padmasdle division is, 
however, more important than the other two divisions. 
According to a tradition current among the Sale caste the 
members of this caste emigrated from Vijayanagara ter- 
ritory, in particular from Hampe during the time of Kempe 
Gauda. If this tradition is correct the migration of the 
Sales from the Vijayanagara territory can be said to have 
taken place about the middle of the 16th century as 
Kempe Gauda of Bengaluru flourished about A.D. 155 8. 13 
While dealing with the textile industries during the period 
of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar Prof. Ramanayya 14 
gives us some valuable information about the Sales. 
Three references from this information may be noted 
here as they are of historical value: — 

(1) An inscription 15 of Andiraju Ko<Jur mentions 
two classes of looms, togata maggas and Sdle-maggas. 

(2) According to the J^muk, tarn a lyada ' 6 of Kfsnadeva- 
riya (4-35) the weaver Caste had divisions of the names: 
Padmasales , Sales , Jattdras etc. 

• • 

j 

1 8 B.A. Saletore : Vijayanagara Empire , VoJ. I, p. 3 20 — “A 
prominent example of a chieftain being punished is that of Kempe 
Gauda of Bengaluru. This chief in about A.D. 1558 was im- 
prisoned by Rama Raja for exceeding the powers of a feudal lord 
and coining Bhlre—Deva— Pagodas.” 

1 Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 

by Prof, N, V. Ramanayya, Madras, 1935, p. 304. 

1 * Local Records by C. P, Brcfwn I, pp. 11-13. 

16 This “ sublime poem ” was composed by K;$riadevaraya 
himself (see p. 454 of Third Dynasty ). 

F .9 
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(3) The Atthavana Tartiram 17 divides the weavers 
into two classes: (1) Kuruhas and (2) the Sales. 

The foregoing evidence appears to establish the fact that 
the Sales and Padmasales as caste-names were current in 
the first half of the 16th century within the confines of 
the Vijayanagara Empire. This conclusion is further 
supported by an inscription recently published by Mr. 
M. R. Kavi in the Annals 18 of the S. V. Oriental Insti- 
tute, Tirupati. This inscription is dated Saka 1463 
{Subhakrt, Kartika Sukla 15) = A.D. 1541 and “records 
the gift of 10,000 vara has by the leaders of the Padmasala 
sect to Tallapaka Tiruvengalanathayya with an annual 
subsidy of one aparanii riika (gold coin) for each loom 
and one riika on the marriage occasion in their families 

The gift of apararji riika levied annually on 

each loom of their caste and of riika — the marriage gift — 
were intended for the expense of the donee’s charities 
and house-hold expenses.” 

The occasion for the above grant of A.D. 1541 as 
detailed in the inscription itself and summarised by Mr. 
M. R. Kavi is as follows: — 

“ A contest took place between the Padntafala and 
Jandra castes whether which of the two castes were de- 
scendants of the family in which the Goddess Lak?ml 
was bom. Tiruvengalanatha, the doned, took the leaders 
of the two castes to TirucSnur and before the whole 
congregation induced Goddess Padmavati herself to de- 
clare that Padmaialas descended from the family of her 
parents and the charities of the Jandra people could not 


1 7 The Atthavana Tantra is a work on revenue administration 
— Ibid. p. in. (Mackenzie Manuscripts 15-6-8 — According to Attbavatta 
Tantra all affairs connected with the revenue of the state were under 
the jurisdiction of the Atthavana or SimamBla). 

“ Vol. I, Part I f March 1940 — pp. 89 ff. — Copper-Plate Inscrip- 
tion of Tallapaka Tiruvengalanatha issued from TirucSnur. 
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have greater claim over those of the Padmafala caste. This 
service of Tiruvengalanatha, the done£, had to be rewarded 

by the gifts mentioned above The Padmafala 

weavers having been admitted as possessors of superior 
rights and duties in the charities to be made for God 
Visnu and his consort Laksmi were pleased to make the 
grants.” Mr. Kavi further tells us that the same matter 
with the same donors and done6 as in the above inscrip- 
tion is noted in an inscription recorded in Mackenzie 
collection Vol. No. 15-4- 18, p. 57 and in its copy — 
Local "Records Vol. 48, p. 443 in the Govt. Ori. MSS 
Library, Madras. The occasion for the above grant was 
also a contest between the Padmafalas and Jandras. The 
above inscription is dated 6aka 1493 =A.D. 1571. It 

extolls the weaving skill of the Padmafalas, which extends 
to the spinning and weaving of the threads of the divine 
lotus which adorns the navel of God Visnu out of which 
they supplied the divine clothes to various gods in Hindu 
pantheon. Other points of interest bearing on the an- 
cestry and tradition of the 'Padmafalas noted by Mi. Kavi 
from the inscription may be briefly noted here: — 

(1) The Padmafalas are descended from B havana- 

maharsi who sprang from the bomakunda of sage Markandeya. 

(2) Pdnca-rsj was a brother of Bhavana, who seems 
to have married the daughter of sun (probably virgin 
Bhadravati mentioned in line 88 of the Inscription). 

. (3) Certain members of the caste achieved some 
heroic acts and thus procured titles for the whole caste. 

Mr. Kavi informs us further that “these weavers 
are said to reside in every town, particularly in — 

Tirupati, Candragiri, Srirangam, Conjeevaram, Tri- 
chinopoly, Chenuapatna (Madras), Kalahasti, Ven- 
katagiri, Vellore, Nellore, Podili, Udayagiri, Golkonda, 
Penugonda, Inugon^a (in Guntur district?), Kandanum, 

# Jagannatha, Delhi, Aurangabad, Rayadurg, Avaku (in 
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Kurnool district), Gurramkonda, Gooty, Kondvidu, 
Bhallapura (in Bellary ?), Srirangapatam, Ahmednagar, 
Bangalore, Cuddapah, Siddhavatam, Rajamundry, Chirala, 
Perala, Mangalagiri, etc.” 

My object in collecting together the foregoing in- 
formation in detail is mainly to. provide data 16 to the 
historians of caste in India and also to record documen- 
tary evidence regarding the antiquity of caste-names 
Sail and Padamsali now current in the Bombay Presidency 
and outside. 


The following table will give at a glance the chro- 
nology of the usages of these caste-names: — 


A.D. 

Source 

Caste-name 

Remarks 

1309—1530 

Xmuktamalyada 
of Krsnadeva- 
raya 

Padma sales , Sales 
Jandras 


1541 

Copperplate in- 
scription of 

t Padma fald y Jandra 

Cf. tradition about 
the migration of 


T i r u y engala- 
natha 


Sales from Vijaya- 
nagara in Kempe 
Gauda’s time (C. 

* 57 * 

Mackenzie Col- 
lection Inscrip- 
tion 

Padma/ala, Jandra 

1558 A.D.) 


Tukarama’s Gatha 

Salt, Kosfa 


C. 1674 

; 

Gagabhatta’s 

Sail 

Sanskrit “Sanilaka” 

Kayasthadharma 

Pradlpa 

Ko/afa 

a term current in 
Bengal according to 
Gagabhatta. 


19 Though the Caste-names are included in Dictionaries of 
different vernaculars it is necessary to prepare a special Dictionary of 
Caste-names with a view to help historical and sociological study 
of Indian castes. In- the same manner a Dictionary of Surnames 
current in India is also a desideratum to facilitate an accurate exploi- 
tation of all available sources bearing on Indian Sociology. Even 
the usages of the term -- 11 Upanctma" (=Surname), which is com- 
paratively a modern product, have not been recorded in any respon- 
sible publication. In the absence of such helpful, though mechanical 
work, the study of an individual problem becomes a herculean task. 





SARASVATADVAITASUDHA 

(M Dissertation on the Raghuva/t/ia by Laksmana Pandita) 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

* The only work of Laksmana Pandita, which is now 
well-known to scholars, is his commentary Saracandrika 
on the RTghavapandaviya. Other works of his are very 
rare. Aufrecht in his Cat. Cat., I, 536 b, notices, besides 
Saracandrika, a Suktimuktavali also and observes: — 

“Whether the Siiktavali Peters. 3, 35 a, 54 is the 

same anthology, remains, for the present, uncertain.” 

About half a century has elapsed since Aufrecht ex- 
pressed this doubt. None has investigated into the relation 
of these two works, and Aufrecht’s doubt is there even 
to-day. Under a separate entry of Laksmana, Aufrecht 
notices (Ibid. I, 536b) Yogacandrika, a work on medicine. 
There are two MSS of this in the Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner (Nos. 4004 and 4005). On examination of these, 
I am convinced that this Laksmana is the same author. 
There is, therefore, no need for two separate entries in 
the Cat. Cat. . Naganatha in Aufrecht’s second entry 
stands for NageSa, a preceptor of our author. One 
of the MSS referred to, namely. No. 4005, is dated 
Sfan\vat 1747 (A.D. 1690). This date is very important 
inasmuch as it proves that Laksmana cannot be assigned 
to a period later than the 17th century. This may have 
some bearing on the relation of Suktimuktavali and 
Siiktavali, 

Krishnamachariar in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Uterature (para 373, p. 390, footnote) mentions one Sdkt 3 - 
vali of Laksmana, composed in 1867 A.D. No evidence 
is given for this date. What we have» to note is that if 

• 69 
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this date for Suktavali is correct, it cannot be the work 
of Lakgmana Pandita who, as the date of the above MS 
shows, flourished at least a century earlier. 

Another work erroneously fathered upon our author 
by Krishnamachariar {I hid., para 88, p. 189, footnote) is a 
commentary on Yadiraja’s Yafodharacarita, for which a refer- 
ence is made to the Triennial Catalogue , Madras, III, 3824. 
But this is not correct, for the author of this commen- 
tary is Laksana (not Laksmana), a Jaina, who has no con- 
nection whatsoever with our author. 

Laksmana Pandita was of the Kaundinyagotra. He 
was the son of Datta and Gojambika, younger brother 
of GaneSa and Ragliunatha of Benares, and the 
nephew of NageSa and Narayana who were also his pre- 
ceptors of medical science. UttamaSlokatirtha, the author 
of ’Laghuvartikafika, was his preceptor in Advaita. He pays 
homage to RamaSrama also. If this Ramasrama is the same 
as the son of Bhattoji DIksita, it proves the upper limit 
of our author’s date, viz., the middle of the 17th century. 
For the other limit we have the date of the MS in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, viz., Samvat 1747 or A.D. 169c. 
We can thus assign him to the latter half of the 17th century. 

A rare work of Laksmana Pandita which has not 
hitherto received a scholarly notice anywhere is his Sara- 
svatadvaita <udhd. It is a philosophical and grammatical 
dissertation on the R aghuvamta of Kalidasa. The philo- 
sophical view adopted is Advaita. There is a MS of this 
in the Anup Sanskrit Library. Unfortunately, the MS 
contains the commentary up to the sixteenth verse of the 
first Canto. 

The MS is on country made paper. It has. 66 folio 
x 3s" ; 10 lines in a page; 30 syllables in a line; 
Devanagari script ; Old ; Discoloured and slightly worm- 
eaten. On the last page there is a note in Kannada 
mentioning one Satkarmanirata Dikgita. 
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Beginning : 'srt’Fismr *ni: n 

'kim i*h fay i «« i 

O N 

mwiPt n * n 


arnmifrs 


TrMnfisr^TT^ fq^mw’TSR n m n 
jnM^^qTMwmKin^cTV *rasnft imi 

O 

fW ^ ^ I cH I M i.KK I il 1 *, ^ mV I 

*TT<pft II V || 


^SiTM*? cTf*m%ia% II \ II 
3T^r:?icnT^fr *rN> fa+fM -a: i 
«ftmpM*nT«rM *n**Rr <r hmpmm ii %. n 
f^q^nrfTMTOJT | 

**TR *TM tfiRR* II \3 II 

'R^MnTTMFli^TTM'T^ ^RT^ I 
arm Mnf^mpr faRTta irtm| ii <£ u 
'inMwi t t>Hi<fa Ms^rc'tfa'Md I I 
^tTJT^^MRM; fl^faw *RT (?) 1 1 \ o || 
tfeM? MTf^SMT Wnfq%r JT: I 
M>: MMM|rTMT55?t^MT^t: MifaMfald: II \ o || 
MWMcftstg^mnrj *nprrfawr fwr ft: i 
im^TRTMfT: ^f?ft ffTWi: 3^*: sfaTRT ll?$ II 


, Fol.. 6a : ^ tfs*Bff§rfcl ^ <pwr q*n i 

^lWafaMs^ *nr*rffaar tffRft spr: fqgrt MR#rrir5T^' ^ ^ f^re : i 
^far «i«wfat mt: i arnnnMTfjRt $:<aM$*rcnfjR<^r faroT: i 

3R JTffar: I cTKTT 3|*ff ffR%: | 

MTftW^frfa^fWMS: I ^T MfiplWRMt: I aRMlfcM^ %fa MRft f*RMI 
STR^rfa sfr 3> ?tf || 

End : vih^i 41 n 1 

fasmJT»Rir Jnrret fa^lwr sffair* ii 
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T^sf^im mku i * ivnut unwprwt ’tw 
src*r: «p5irT: n 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Sh£imad Bhagavad Gita — The solution of life-problems. 
Annotated by Bengali Baba. Published by Sham 
Sundar Mulkh Raj Puri, Shree Maharaja Steel Mills, 
Ltd., Kapurthala, 1944. Pages xxxviii + 383. Price 
Rs. 3. 

The study of the Bhagavadgita is to-day being encouraged 
in several ways and accordingly several new editions of the 
work are seen in the market. Each one of these editions is 
aiming at giving the faithful interpretation of these text in as 
simple a way as possible. The edition under review con- 
tains a brief introduction wherein the author presents a 
short description of the different views on the Gita, which he 
has come across during his travels throughout the country. 
His own view follows the Advaita School. He has explained 
the lines of the Gita fully in the light of the Yogasittra along 
with the extensive and all-embracing authority of the 
Vedic-scriptures. The author believes in the synthetic 
gradation in the various schools of Indian philosophy 
and does not find any antagonistic difference between 
the teachings of these schools, the Srutis and the Gita. 

The author has also given a faithful rendering of the 
verses in English and has added important and useful 
annotations whereveti necessary. He has done a great service 
by publishing his views in this book. His notes are 
interesting and useful. 

Prasthanik-tryi or the three-fold vedant. By R. C. 
Vidyarthi, Gita Bhawan, Agra, 1944. Pages 682. 

This is the first volume *of the three Prasthanas and 
contains the Sanskrit text along with the.English translation 

•73 
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of the twelve chief Upanisads — ISa, Kena, Katha, Mund^ka, 
Mandukya, 6vetaSvatara, Prasna, Aitareya, Taittirlya, 
Kausltaki, Chandogya, and Bfftadaranyaka. The next two 
volumes will contain the Bhagavadglta and the Brahmasutra. 
It has also got a brief Introduction. The author has added 
explanatory notes on important and difficult passages and 
has given references to the Gita and the Brahmasutra , based 
on the Upanisads. 

The Introduction briefly deals with the following 
subjects — Veda, Upanisad, Brahman, Jiva, World, the three 
paths after death, Past Karman, Greation and Dissolution, 
Action path and knowledge path, Gods and Demons. 

It is a very useful effort and the author deserves en- 
couragement so that he may bring out the other volumes. 
It is, however, strange that the author has translated the 
Upanisads and yet he does not appear to be quite accurate 
in his spelling of the Sanskrit words throughout the book. 
Even the very title of the book is wrongly spelt. As the 
author is going to present to the scholarly world other 
volumes, it would not be out of place to point out certain 
defective remarks from the book. It seems that he follows 
the view of Sankaracarya in his interpretation. If it is so, 
it is doubtful how far he is . correct in saying that 
“the liberated Self and Brahma become one and the same” 
(p. 6), “On release it (Jiva) merges and then becomes one 
and the same with Brahma ” (p. 7). Again, “Jiva is 
neither separate from Brahma nor manifold”, etc. 

The first two statements assert that the liberated self 
has got a separate existence which, later on, is lost in 
Brahman. But we know from the texts ‘ffisjnr’- etc., 

that even during the state of bondage one should always think 
of the self (Jiva) as Brahman and nothing else. In fact, by 
liberation we should understand the realisation of the Abso- 
lute Brahman in the Jiva itself. Then, regarding the third 
statement we know that the Jiva, as long as it is in bondage, . 
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is manifold due to nescience. Again, on page 8, the author 
says — “In the Turlya the Jiva is in the state of Samadhi 
and becomes one with the Supreme Self.” Wc know from 
our t studies that in Samadhi the Jiva does retain its indivi- 
duality, though it is not apparently visible. Further, 
Prarabdha is not that Karman which is ready for operation 
(p. u), but it is that which has begun its operation. There 
are similar other points which require a careful revision. 

spite of these, the translation is quite good and the 
appendices arc very useful. The author should have used 
a particular method of transliteration. On the whole, it is 
a good addition to the existing literature. 


A^valayana Griiya Sutra (Vo). I.-Adhyaya i), with the 
commentaries of Devasvamin and Narayana. Edited by 
Swami Ravi Tirtha. Published by the Adyar Library, 
1944. Pages xx + 220. Price Rs. 6-4-0. 

This volume is No. 44 of the Adyar Library Series It 
contains a Foreword by Dr. C. Ivunhan Raja and an intro- 
duction by the editor. The As'valajana Grhya Sutra with 
•the two commentaries had already appeared in the Adyar 
Library Bulletin serially from 1937 to 1941. The present 
volume contains only the first chapter. It is based on 
the MSS of the Adyar and other libraries. Other volumes 
will soon follow. It is also proposed to publish an English 
' translation of the Sutras with notes from the commentaries. 

v There are several commentaries on this Gphyasutra. 
Recently the commentary of Haradatta has been published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The commentary of 
Devasvamin is more important. The Adyar Library is to 
be congratulated for such a fine edition. The editor says 
in his Introduction - while discussing the law of Karman, 

“ This Jaw of JCarma and of transmigration is not a philosophy 
of fatalism, where man js doomed till eternity by his starting 
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point. On the other hand, it is a philosophy of full freedom 
for the will of man, where even a God does not interfere. 
Man can get guidance and aid from God ; but God does not 
stop him or ruin him At every particular movement, man 
can shape his future according to his will. It is this 
complete freedom of man’s will that is at the root of the 
doctrine of Karma.” 

May I know, if at every particular moment man can 
shape his future according to his will, why should any one 
in the world remain unhappy ? It is a fact that no oik likes 
misery though it is so very common, and if it were in 
man’s power, he should have put an end to it for ever. 
But it is not the case. Again, if a man has complete 
freedom, what is the difference then between a man and a 
super-human being ? 

Then again, the editor says — “According to ancient 
Indian law-givers there was no conflict between reform 
and orthodoxy.” But it is a fact that our ancient law-givers 
did not find any such conflict only when the so-called 
reforms were not opposed to Srutis and Smftis. Thay 
never made any confusion between a custom prevalent in 
a locality and a general law. Marriage with the daughter 
of one’s maternal uncle was recognized only as a custom of 
a locality and not a law for the nation. We wish that the 
remarks of the editor should have been more thoughtful 
and considerate. 

The MImamsaSlokavarttika with the commentary Kagika 
of Sucarita Migra, Pt. III. Edited by Mlmamsakaratna, 
V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, M.A., Honorary Director, 
University Manuscript Library, Trivandrum, 1943. 
Pages 47+ 36+234-237. Price Rs. 3-0-0. 

The volume under review is No., CL. of the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series. Both the authors — Kum 5 rila Bhatta 
and Sucarita Migra'are too well-known and need* no intro- 
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duction. The editor has added critical introductions, 
both in English and Sanskrit, to this volume. He discusses 
the various topics of the Tarkapada. If Parthasarathi MiSra 
has, referred to Sucarita Migra, as the editor thinks, then 
we should place Sucarita Misra earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury; for Parthasarathi lived before Halayudha, the court 
Pandit of Laksmana Sen, who copied profusely from the 
Sdstradlpika in his MlmariisaSastrasarvasva. 

Except for the quality of paper, which is beyond 
one’s control' these days, the edition is a useful addition 
to the literature of Purva-Mimamsa. The editor deserves 
our praise for his critical introduction and appendices. 


Assamese, its Formation and Development. By Dr. 
Banikanta Kakati, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the 
Government of Assam in the department of his- 
torical and antiquarian studies, Narayani Handiqui 
Historical Institute, Gauhati, Assam. 1941. Pages 
xxxii -f- 408. 

This is a scientific treatise on the history and philology 
of the Assamese language* being* a thesis approved for the 
degree of Ph.D. by the University of Calcutta. It deals, 
as the title indicates, with the growth of the Assamese lan- 
guage, and the treatment of the subject has been carried out 
throughout on scientific lines. We welcome the book more 
for the reason that it shows clearly how distinct the Assamese 
language is from the languages of the nearing provinces 
and Dr. Kakati is to be congratulated for his successful 
attempt. The book is well-written and will be helpful to 
the study of other allied languages. 

The author has traced the gradual growth of the 
Assamese language- and has cpllected all possible materials 
from the Assamese sources to present and facilitate a com- 
parative study of the language in its varie'd aspects. Though 
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this is the first attempt at a scientific study of this language, 
yet Dr. Kakati has tried to make his book as complete as 
possible. We learn, however, from various sources that the 
Assamese language was much influenced by Maithili in the 
beginning. While dealing with the growth of this language, 
it was very essential to show what was the nature of that 
influence. Otherwise, the book is quite interesting and 
useful. Wc wish that such books were written on each 
of the languages of the country. 

Bhavartha Ratnakara of Ramanujacharya, translated 
into English by B. V. Raman, Raman Publications. 
P.O. Malleswaram, Bangalore, 1944, Price Rs. 4-8. 

This is the English translation with notes and charts 
of a small book on Astrology. There is no indication in 
the text to show that the author can be the great Vais- 
nava teacher of the ViSistadvaita school as the translator 
is inclined to believe. The book is divided into 14 chapters. 
The treatment is extremely sketchy. One can hardly learn 
much astrology from such a book. The translator has 
attempted to increase its usefulness by adding illustrative 
horoscopes and explanatory notes on them. There is un- 
necessary verbosity in some of the notes, c.g., the whole of 
para 1 on page 46, trying to explain the difference between 
Veda and Vedanta is both unnecessary and inaccurate. 

— K. Chattopadhyaya. 

Archaeology and Ancient Indian History (four lectures) 
by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Ahmedabad 1944. Pages 107 with 27 Plates. Price 
Rs. 3. 

This is a collection of the four lectures delivered by 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri before the Research and Post-graduate 
department of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. 
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In the first lecture Dr. Sastri has enumerated the sources 
of Ancient Indian History and shown how Archaeology 
has been the main feeder of Ancient Indian historical 
studies. 

Nalanda is the theme of the third lecture. The first 
part of the lecture contains a brief account of Nalanda 
from 500 B.C. to the 12th century A.C. while the second 
gives an idea of the present conditions of Nalanda. Dr. 
Sastrl believes ‘that the name Nalanda is given to the place 
because of its being the giver or producer of Nalas or lotus — 
stalks’ This etymology is doubtful. Strict grammar re- 
quires the form Nalada, and not Nalanda. It is not 
safe to explain place-names through supposed etymology. 
When and how Nalanda perished is still a mystery. Dr. 
Sastrl seems to imply that Nalanda like the neighbouring 
Uddaupuri fell a victim to the savage bigotry and greed 
of Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar Khalji (C. 1197 A.D.). The 
latest limit for the existence of Nalanda as a university 
centre is 750 A.D. But it probably existed up to the end 
of the 9th century (F. E. Keay — Ancient Indian Education). 
That Nalanda was subjected to a conflagration is evidenced 
not only by the debris but also by the inscription of Baladitya. 
The record refers itself to the reign of Mahendrapaladeva, 
the Pratihara King of Kanauj (890-908 A.D.). 

The second lecture gives a bird’s eye view of ancient 
sites of Gujarat, while the fourth discusses the sources of 
the cultural history of Gujarat. Dr. Sastrl’s view that the 
custom ‘of erecting 3 ila lashti (yashti) or Paliya, as they are 
called in Gujarat, was borrowed by the Hindus from the 
Sakas does not carry conviction. Such stones known as 
Viragal (or Virakkal in the south) are found even in the ex- 
treme south where there was never any 3aka penetration. 
Equally untenable is Dr. Sastri’s view that Anartta was so 
called because it was inhabited by the Non-Aryans. There 
,is no etymological connection between Anartta and Anarja 
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of between Raivata and Anartta as assumed by Dr. Sastrl. 
Dr. Sastrl quotes from the Puranas references to drinking 
bouts and prevalence of wine in Western India in support 
of his view, as if wine was not known to the Aryans ! 
Of course, no one can deny a large non-Aryan element in 
the population of Gujarat. But that is altogether a later 
story. 

— Govardhan Rai Sharma. 
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NAME 

1. The name of the Institute shall be “The 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute”, Allahabad, 
hereinafter called the ‘Institute’. 

OBJECTS 

2. The objects of the Institute shall be as 
follows: — 

(1) To undertake* promote, encourage and foster 
research and investigation in Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages, 

(2) To establish and maintain a library and a read- 
ing room, 

(j) To arrange papers, lectures, conferences and 
discussions on language, literature and 
culture, 

(4) To publish original texts and other works, 
including translations, journals, transactions and 
bibliographies, 

(j) To collect and preserve manuscripts and other 
materials bearing on Oriental studies and cul- 
ture, 

(6) To make provision for scholarships, stipends, 
salaries, allowances, and other forms of re- 
muneration. 
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(7) To accept any bequest, gift, donation, sub- 
scription, and to collect funds and accumulate 
and provide endowments, and to invest the 
money and apply the income arising therefrom 
or to resort to the capital thereof for any of 
the objects of the Institute, 

(8) To purchase, hire, take on lease, exchange, 
accept any gift or otherwise acquire and hold 
temporarily or permanently for the advantage 
of the Institute, any immovable or movable 
property and to sell, let, mortgage or other- 
wise dispose of the same, 

(9) To borrow or raise money and to secure the 
repayment of any money borrowed or owing 
by mortgage, charge or lien, 

(10) To take all other steps as may be calculated 
to promote and be conducive to the attainment 
of the objects or any one of them. 

MEMBERSHIP 

3. The Institute shall consist of 

(1) Donors, who shall be of four categories : — 

(i) Patrons shall be persons donating Rupees 
Twenty-five thousand or more, in cash or 
kind. 

(ii) Vice-Patrons shall be persons donating 
Rupees Five thousand or more,, in cash 
or kind, but less than Rupees Twenty-five 
thousand. 

(iii) Benefactors shall be persons donating Rupees 
One thousand or more, in cash or' kind, but 
less than Rupees Five thousand. 

(iv) Associates shall be those persons, who make 
gift of books, manuscripts or other articles 
.and approved by the Executive. Committee, 
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(2) Members, who shall be of four categories: — 

(i) Honorary Members , who shall be elected from 
amongst distinguished scholars, by at least 
two-third majority of votes of the Executive 
Committee after being duly proposed and 
seconded by two members, provided that the 
number of such members shall not at any time 
be more than twenty-five. 

(ii) lix-Officio Members shall be the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Allahabad University, and the 
Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board. 

(iii) Nominated Members shall be two, one of them 
shall be appointed by the United Provinces 
Government, and one shall be of the family 
of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Vidyasagara, Corresponding Fellow of 
the British Academy, Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain & Ireland ; the first representative 
being Captain Bhavanatha Jha, M.B., 
B.Sc., the present head of the family, 
who will have the right to nominate 
his successor, who, in his turn, will have 
the right to nominate his successor by a 
declaration inter vivos or by his will. 

Note. — In the absence of any valid nomination, the Executive 
Committee shall be entitled to nominate a member 
of the family of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganga- 
natha Jha, to fill the vacancy and the person so nomi- 
nated shall have the right to nominate his successor, 
thereafter as in 3 (2) (iii). 

(iv) Ordinary Members shall be those who pay 
an annual subscription ^of Rs. 10 a year, 
payable on. the first day of. January every 
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year, which may be compounded by payment 
of Rupees One Hundred and Forty within 
the course of a year, and thus become Life- 
Members. 

Provided that persons desirous of be- 
coming an Ordinary Member shall be nomina- 
ted by one member and seconded by another, 
the nominating member shall address the 
Secretary in writing and give the candidate’s 
name and address, occupation or status. 
The nomination will be considered by the 
Executive Committee and the election shall 
be by a majority of votes. 

4. The Donors and Members shall be entitled: 

(1) to attend all meetings of the General Coun- 
cil and to propose, second, and vote for 
any resolution consistant with the objects 
of the Institute, 

(2) to propose and second candidates for Ordi- 
nary membership, 

(3) to introduce visitors at the ordinary meet- 
ings of the General Council, 

(4) to get copies of the Journal of the Insti- 
tute free of charge, 

(5) to get other publications of the Institute 
at such concession rates as may be fixed, by 
the Executive Committee, 

(6) to use the Library and the Reading-room 
of the Institute on such conditions as the 
Executive Committee may lay down. 

5. Cessation or Removal of a Member or Donor 

(1) A Nominated: Member will cease to be a mem- 
ber as soon as another nomination has been 
«' 

made by . the nominating authority, while an 
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Ordinary Member will cease, if he has not 
paid his subscription due from him and shall 
not be entitled to vote unless he has paid 
his subscription. 

(2) Any Member or Donor will be liable to 
removal if he • is convicted of an offence 
involving moral turpitude or he has been 
declared an insolvent, or is otherwise found 
unfit by the General Council, but no Member 
or Donor can be removed unless three-fourth 
of tl^ Members and Donors present in a 
meeting of the General Council specially 
convened for the purpose vote for the 
removal. 


MANAGEMENT 

6. General Council — The management of the affairs 
of the Institute shall vest in the General Council 
which shall consist of all the Donors and Mem- 
bers of all the four categories, and which shall 
be the ultimate authority of the Institute. 

Among others, the General Council shall have the 
following powers : — 

(1) to lay down the general policy of the Insti- 
tute and to direct the Executive Committee 
or such other Committees as it may appoint, 

* (2) to elect office-bearers, 

(3) to appoint Executive Committee or such 
other Committees as it may deem fit and to 
make or frame Regulations and Bye-laws 
for the guidance of such Committees, 

(4) to consider, discuss and pass the Annual 
Report, estimates, statements of account, and 
the budget of the Institute, . 

?. ta 
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(j) to employ Writers, Editor, Librarian, Clerks, 
and other paid employees of the staff on such 
pay and conditions as it may deem proper, 
and to dismiss, remove, suspend, fine or 
otherwise punish any employee, 

(6) to erect, purchase, hire, rent or otherwise 
acquire lands and buildings, 

(7) to sell, mortgage, or charge any property, 

(8) to borrow money, 

(9) to invest and withdraw money from time to 

time, # 

(10) to arrange for the purchase of books, manus- 
cripts, exhibits, coins and other articles of 
literary and research work, 

(11) to arrange for the receipt, disbursal, and 
safe custody of money, stores, books, 
furniture and other property of the Insti- 
tute, 

(12) to have general supervision over the affairs 
of the Institute, 

(13) to do any act in furtherance with the objects 
of the Institute, 

(14) to delegate any of the powers to the Executive 
Committee or to any other Committee framed 
by it, 

(ij) to amend the articles of the Rules by conven- 
ing Special Meeting for the purpose, 

(16) to frame Regulations for the use of the library 
and the reading-room or for any other 
purpose, 

(17) to appoint an auditor who shall not be a 
member of the Executive Committee, 

(18) to curtail ,or enlarge the powers of the 
Executive Committee given by these 

, Rules, 
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7. Meetings of the General Council 

The Meetings of the General Council shall be of four 
kinds: — 

(i) The Annual General Meetings which shall be 
held annually at Allahabad, shall elect 
Office bearers for three years, shall consider 
the report of the work done during the year 
by the Institute as submitted by the Execu- 
cutive Committee, shall pass the annual ac- 
counts and the balance-sheet duly audited 
and the budget as recommended by the 
Executive Committee and shall consider such 
other resolution as may be brought before 
it. 

(a) Ordinary General Meeting, which may be held 
from time to time to transact ordinary 
business. 

(3) Extra-Ordinary General Meeting, which may 
be convened at any time by the President 
either on his own authority, or on a requisi- 
tion signed by not less than twenty Members 
or Donors of the General Council. 

(4) Special General Meeting, which may be conven- 
ed whenever required for the amendment of 
the Rules, but no change in the Rules shall 
be passed unless at least two-third of the 
members present vote for it. 

8. Notice of the Meetings — No kind of meeting of 
the General Council shall be held unless twenty days notice 
•thereof has been given. The notice shall be sent either 
by peon, or by post having obtained Certificate of Posting. 

9- Quorum of the General Council — Fifteen Mem- 
bers and Donors shall form, the quorum of the meeting. 
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OFFICE-BEARERS AND THEIR POWERS 

10. The Office-bearers of the Institute shall be : — 

(i) President, 

(2, 3) Two Vice-Presidents, 

(4) Secretary and 

(5) Treasurer. 

President 

11. The President shall 

(1) exercise general supervision over the affairs of 
the Institute, 

(2) when present, preside over the meetings of the 
General Council and the Executive Committee, 

(3) cast a second vote in case of equality of votes, 

(4) convene Extra-ordinary General Meeting of the 
General Council. 

The President may delegate all or any of his powers 
to a Vice-President. 


Vice-president 

12. In the absence of the President, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected to take the Chair. The Vice- 
President shall exercise such powers as may be delegated 
to him by the President. 

Secretary 

13. The Secretary shall 

(1) keep a record of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of the General Council, the Executive 
Committee, and other bodies, issue notice for 
the meetings, circulate the agenda among the 
Members and Donors, of the meetings and 
conduct correspondence of the Institute, 
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(2) keep a roll of the Donors and .the Members of 
the Institute and of the Office-bearers and of the 
Executive Committee, 

(3) sec that all letters and papers and documents of 
every kind connected with the business of the 
Institute are properly filed, attended and pre- 
served, 

(4) sign all the instruments, documents and papers 
on behalf of the Institute, 

(5) sign cheques and pass them to the Treasurer for 
counter-signature, 

(6) exercise general supervision over the employees 
of the Institute, 

(7) announce at the meetings the presents and 
donation made to the Institute since the last 
meetings, and shall read the names of the can- 
didates for membership and any other important 
letter addressed to the Institute, 

(8) publish the journal and other publications, 

(9) have the right to be present at all meetings of 
the Committees and Sub-Committees, 

(10) in case of emergency, with the sanction of the 
President incur expenditure beyond the budget, 
up to Rs. 50 under a head, 

(11) keep up to Rupees one hundred in the imprest 

• account, to meet the day to day expenses in 

accordance with the sanctioned budget, 

(12) to meet and be responsible for income and 
• expenditure according to the budget, 

(13) to sue and defend cases on behalf of the Insti- 
tute, 

(14) to prepare annual report of the progress of 
the Institute. 
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Treasurer 

14. The Treasurer shall 

(1) receive all money on behalf of the Institute 
and issue receipts for them and deposit them<in 
the Bank, 

(2) keep the accounts of the Institute and place 
them before the Executive Committee and thp 
General Council, 

(3) keep or cause to be kept a stock book of the 
property of the institute, 

(4) make payments and issue cheques signed by 
the Secretary, and withdraw money from the 
Banks, Treasuries, and Sub-Treasuries, 

(5) prepare the draft budget for the coming year 
in consultation with the Secretary for the 
approval of the Executive Committee, 

(6) have general supervision over the funds and 
finances of the Institute, 

-(7) keep a cash book, a ledger and other necessary 
account books as directed by the Executive 
Committee showing a detailed account of all 
the incomes and expenditure of the Institute 
together with vouchers and get them duly 
audited annually by the auditor appointed by 
the General Council, 

(8) submit to the Executive Committee accounts 
counter-signed by the Secretary annually and to 
prepare the balance-sheet. 

MONEY AND ACCOUNTS 

1 j . A Reserved Fund of the Institute shall be maintain- 
ed and shall be added to from time to time by reserving at 
least 25 per cent of all donations which are not ear-marked 
for any specific purpose, and also of all subscriptions 
except those receive'd from the Ordinary Members of the 
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Institute. The balance shall be spent in such manner as 
may be determined by the General Council and the Exe- 
cutive Committee from time to time. 

16. Monies and Funds belonging to the Institute shall 
be deposited in the Bank approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee in the name of the Institute and may also be invested 
in such approved Security or Securities as the Executive 
‘Committee may determine, and may whenever necessary 
be withdrawn with the signature of the Treasurer and that 
of the Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

17. The day to day managements of the affairs of the 
Institute shall be entrusted to an Executive Committee, 
which will be its actual Governing body under the general 
supervision of the General Council, and it shall consist of 
all the office-bearers and such other members as may be 
elected by the General Council, provided that the number of 
the office-bearers shall not exceed that of non-office-bearers. 

The present and thg first Executive Committee shall 
consist of the following eleven members: — 

Office-Bearers 

(1) President : The Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., P.C., D.C.L., 
D.Litt., 

(2-3) Vice-Presidents : ( 7 ) Dr. Amaranatha Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt., F.R.S.L., («) Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 

(4) Secretary : Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, M.A., D.Litt., 

(5) Treasurer'. Dr. A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph.D., 

Members 

(6) Sir Padampat Singhania, Kt., 

(7) Dr, Tara Chand, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
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(8) Professor R. D. Ranade, M.A., 

(9) Dr. Ishwari Prasad, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

(10) Rai Bahadur Bhagwati Saran Singh., 

(11) Pandit Kshetresachandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A. 

Duties and Powers 

18. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 

(1) to administer the finances of the Institute, 

(2) to acquire such lands, houses or building sites 
as may be required for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Institute and to enter 
into any contracts for the said purpose on 
behalf of the Institute, 

(3) to appoint Committees and Sub-Committees, 

(4) to fill in by nomination interim vacancies in 
the Executive Committee, 

(5) to prepare and submit for the approval of the 
General Council at the beginning of each year 
.financial estimates for the year, 

(6) to prepare and submit to the General Council 
a report of the year’s work of the Institute in 
all the Departments, 

(7) to draft Bye-laws for the guidance of Committees 
and Sub-Committees appointed by it, and to 
propose alterations in, or additions to, 
the Rules and Regulations framed by the 
General Council, 

(8) to make appointments and sanction scholar- 
ships, salaries, allowances and all other forms of 
remunerations, 

(9) to sanction purchase of books and manu- 
scripts and such other articles as may be required 
for the maintenance of the library, 

(10) to frame Bye-laws of the Institute in consonance 
with the Rules and Regulations for the proper 
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discharge of its own business and that of the 
employees, workers, office and the Depart- 
ments under its control, 

(n) to elect Ordinary Members and to approve 
Associates of the Institute, 

(iz) to undertake publications of the Institute, 

(13) to nominate Bank or Banks where accounts 
may be opened and authorise the Secretary 
to operate the accounts in conjunction with 
the Treasurer, 

(14) to exercise any other power that may be de- 
legated to it by the General Council for the 
fulfilment of the aims and the objects of the 
Institute. 

19. The quorum of the Executive Committee shall 
be five. 

20. Ordinarily seven days’ notice of the meeting 
shall be given, provided in case of emergency, it may 
be waived with the permission of the President. 

GENERAL 

21. In the event of there being no quorum at any of 
the meetings of the General Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee the meetings shall stand adjourned to such other 
date as the Secretary may fix, of which due notice shall be 
gi'v^A, and at such adjourned meeting no quorum shall 
be necfessary, and the members present may proceed to 
dispose of all the business for the disposal of which the 
original meeting was convened. 

22. All matters shall be decided by a majority of 
members present, unless otherwise provided by the Rules, 
' but if for deciding any question, the President is of opinion 

that the votes of all the members of the Institute be taken, 
or at least twelve members of the Institute send an applica- 
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tion to that effect, the Secretary shall take the votes of all 
the members by post. 

23. In the absence of the President and the Vice- 
Presidents the members present at any meeting may elect 
any one of them to preside at the meeting. 

24. All property of the Institute shall be acquired and 
registered in the name of the Institute. 

25. The Executive Committee may on all matters on 
which the above mentioned Rules are silent, frame such Bye- 
laws as may from time to time be found necessary. Such 
Bye-laws unless annulled at a General Meeting of the General 
Council shall have a binding effect. 

26. Guests and visitor? introduced by members 
of the Institute may attend its General meetings, but 
shall not have the right to vote. 

27. Every proposal to be considered at a meeting 
of the General Council must be sent to the Secretary in 
writing at least ten days before the date of the meet- 
ing. 

28. Every proposal shall' be moved and seconded 
after which it shall be stated by the Chair and the discussion 
thereon shall then proceed. 

29. (1) All amendments to a proposal which will 

not (a) reduce the proposal to a negative form; or (b) raise 
a question already decided by the General Council within 
the period of six months immediately preceding; or (c) 
be inconsistent with any resolution passed by the General 
Council within the period of six months immediately preced- 
ing, when -duly proposed and seconded, shall be stated by 
the Chair and the discussion on the original proposal 
and the amendment thereto shall proceed pari passu , provided 
that only one proposal and one amendment thereto shall be 
entertained at the same time. (2) If any amendment is 
carried out, it shall become a part of the proposal and the 
‘proposal shall be modified accordingly. ' • 
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30. All amendments to a proposal shall be given in 
clearly written terms to the Secretary at least before the 
proceedings of the meeting have commenced except in the 
case of such as may, in the opinion of the Chairman, arise 
out of the discussions. The Chairman shall determine the 
order in which these amendments are to be brought forward 
before the meetings ; provided that a motion to refer a 
proposal to the Executive Committee or to the General 
Council shall not be considered as an amendment. 

31. Every member of the Institute has a right to have 
a copy of a resolution of the General Council. 

32. No member of the General Council as such shall 
have a right to inspect files, correspondence, and other 
records of the Institute without the permission of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 
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PAljII^I: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

By Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

Panini represents the characteristic scientific thought 
of ancient India. As remarked by Macdonell in his History 
oj Sanskrit Literature , “the results attained by the Indians in 
the systematic analysis of language surpass those arrived 
at by any other nation”. Again : “Panini may be regarded 
as the starting point of the Sanskrit age, the literature 
of which is almost entirely dominated by the linguistic 
standard stereotyped by him.” His methedology, logic and 
the very apparatus of thinking have disciplined for ages 
Sanskrit authors of all cfiS.es. His grammar regulates 
equally the language of both poetry and prose in Sanskrit. 

By his genius Panini comprehended and superseded 
all his predecessors whose works have consequently been 
lost in oblivion. Of the older linguists, Yaska alone survives, 
ai^ that because he was not directly a grammarian. His 
surJe^ is due to the fact that his work lies in a different 
field, that of Vedanga etymology. 

As Weber points out, Panini’s grammar is superior., to 
all similar works of other countries, by the thoroughness 
' with which it investigates the roots of a language and. the 
“ formations of its words ; by its sharp precision of expression ; 
and above all by its “employment of an algebraic terminology 
of arbitrary contrivances, the several parts ^of which 
•stand to each other in thf closest hal^ny, ” and this 
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terminology is entirely adequate for explaining all the 
phenomena which the language presents, demonstrating 
“the marvellous ingenuity of its inventor and his profound 
penetration of the entire material of the language.” 

Panini applies the inductive method in discovering 
and creating “His own material in the spoken and living 
language of his day for purposes of evolving his grammatical 
system. This is shown, for example, by his rules applied to 
the accent, the lengthening of vowels in cases of calling 

a distance, salutation, and in the case of questions and 
answers ; or more specially in his survey of place-names and 
names for purposes of derivative formations which must 
have served an intensely practical need. There were also 
dialectic variations of Sanskrit in Panini’s time, when he 
mentions the peculiarities of the language spoken by the 
‘easterners’ and the ‘northerners.’ Even Katyayana refers to 
variations of local dialects, while Patahjali mentions words 
peculiar to Janapadas or districts. 

Considering the formative influence of Panini’s grammar 
on the development of Sanskrit Janguage and literature in 
their various phases we can wgjr understand why grammar 
is called the science of all ./Sciences. Panini’s work is for 
all ages as far as Sanskrit is concerned. 

His work is also unique in one respect, viz., that it is 
one of the rare masterpieces of Sanskrit literature which is 
the work of an individual author, and not of a school. 
According to Burnell, Panini’s grammar has, in all probability, 
been little tampered with ; we have better warrant #for its 
integrity, than in the case of any other work ( Aindra 
Sfhool . , p. 31). 

The credit of Panini’s work is also very much Enhanced 
by its admitted antiquity. 

On the whole, one may say that Panini’s grammar is 
related to Sanskrit like the tap-root of a tree, the source of 
its sap and vitalijj/ regulating its growth. 
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Panini’s magnum opus, the Astddhydfi, is a code of 
Sanskrit grammar consisting of about 4,000 rules. He wrote 
in the sutra style with admirable regard for economy of words. 
Although Katyayana after him also composed the varttikas 
in the sutra form, Paninean commentators have applied the 
term sutrakdra to Panini only (Pd nine h siitra-kdrasya, Pal. 
1 . 414). He lived in an age when the sutra style of 
literary expression was in full vogue. Patahjali 
speaks of Panini adhering to sutra style as the medium of 
teaching grammar (vyakaranam sutrayati, 11. 54). 'Pre- 
vious writers may have been inclined to treat Vyakarana 
as composed of rules as well as individual words (liiksya- 
laksana). But Patanjali tells us that Panini’s contribution 
was to formulate rules embodying linguistic phenomena 
and to build up a system, rather than pursue the arduous 
and lengthy process of taking each word separately (na hi 
Pdninind fabdah proktdh , kith tarhi, sutram , I. 12). The 
title fabdakdra also designates Panini, since grammar being 
primarily the science of words was itself known as Sa'da.' 

Another name given by Panini to a grammarian is fdbdiku 

/ 

on account of his authorship of Sabda or grammar.-’ 

Katjayana’s Estimate. — Katyayana has been Panini’s 
ablest scientific critic. His own genius was of the highest 
order. He subjected Panini’s wort to a searching examina- 
tion, modifying and supplementing the sutras, initiating 
discussions on contentious grammatical theories, sometimes 
in many as fifty varttikas, and at times justifying and de- 
fending Panini against his critics. He has discharged his 
work with dignity and writes from a high pedestahaod not 
as a detractor of Panini. He has rather enhanced the 
depth and dignity of the Paninian system by his own con- 
tribution. There is unfortunately a tradition current in 
India reinforced by fanciful stories that Katyayana was a 

>Cf. Panini in I. 1 . 68 and VIII. ?. 86, t</bda-samj*3. 

*IV. 4. 34, Sabda’n karoti sabdikab. 
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hostile judge of Panini. The opinion is reiterated even 
by an eminent writer like Sabarasvamin ( sadvaditvacca 
Pdqiner-vacanart/ pramanam, asadvaditvanna Kdtydyanasya).* 
Prof. Kielhorn for the first time set forth the true position 
of Katyayana in relation to Panini, showing that it is a 
scientific blunder of the first magnitude to stigmatize 
Katyayana as an unfair antagonist of Panini, and that -the 
object which both had in view throughout their works was 
one and the same, the nature of their remarks being identical, 
-blfronly differing in form. 3 4 The dominant position of Panini 
instead of being assailed emerges unimpaired in KatyayaBf ’s 
hands. At the end of his treatise his heart is full of sacred 
reverence for Panini and he gives expression to it by con- 
cluding the varttika sutras in the following honorific and 
benedictory strain : 'TtPt#: %3FT (VIII. 4. 68). 

Patanjali’s Tribute. — Patanjali, author of the Maba- 
bhdsya or the Great Commentary on Panini has used his 
gigantic literary powers to reveal the unfathomable depth of 
Panini’s mind. Living night and day in communion with 
him he must have been full of reverence for the great teacher. 
In the course of his commentary he expresses his estimate 
of Panini in the following epithets : 

(1) Mafigalika Acarya (I. 40; 253), an auspicious teacher 
who prefixed his treatise with such a lucky word as was 
destined to bring him eminent fame. There is no doubt 
about Panini’s good luck in the annals of human authorship. 
His work was greeted with universal approval as reco^Sd 
by Patafijali : ^ 

Pamniyam mahat suvihitamf ‘Magnificently well-done 
is >Panini’s work.’ Panini’s popularity eclipsed and supplanted 
the earlier systems even in elementary stages of Sanskrit 


3 Mimdms& Bbdfya , X. 8.1. * 

4 Kdtydyana and Patafijali , p. 33. 
s Pat. II. ^85.^. 
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education. That his fame had permited even the younger 
generation is known from an old remark quoted by Patan- 
jali : Akumdrath yaiah Pdmne/j . 6 The Kdfika has preserved 
an old stock example stating that the name of Panini shines 
all over the 'World-Pdnini-Sabdab loke Prakdfate , 7 

(2) Pra/ad nab but a Acdrya (I. 39), a teacher worthy of 
high authority. In the words of Patanjali, Panini approached 
his task with a full sense of responsibility : ‘Purified by 
the kufa grass held in hand, the Acarya seated himself every 
morning facing the sun and took infinite pains in fashioning* 
each sutra. Not one syllable is purposeless there, much less 
can a whole sutra be. 1 * This authoritative conception later 
on became the pivot of the Paribhdsd that the saving of half 
a mora is regarded by the grammarians as gladdening as the 
birth of a son. 9 No doubt, Panini aimed at conciseness, but 
this was not at the cost of distinctness. His logical and 
mnemotechnical principles were highly developed, but must 
have yielded perspicuous sense to his contemporaries. 

(3) Analpamati Acdrya. — This phrase used in a Sloka 
varttika and explained by Patafijali I. 335 sums up the 
genius of Panini, who was gifted with a most powerful mind. 
His capacious brain coped with the whole range of language 
and conquered its intricacies with superb master- 
liness. 

(4) VrttajTa Acdrya (1. 266). Panini was conversant 
with the forms and grammatical operations (vrtta) of words 

,in th<e\wide domain of language as it prevailed in the usage 
of the different countries, Vedic schools ( caranas ), gotras, 
trades, professions and social grades. The Atfddhydyi 
is encyclopaedic in the registering of information from, the 
current language of its time. We also learn from Hiuen 

«I. 347. 

*11. 1. 6 . 

8 Pat. I. 39. 

* ParibbSfendu. CXXII. 
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Tsang that ‘the Rsi Panini was from his birth extensively 
informed about men and things .’ 10 

(j) Sukft (III. 1 2 1 ) and Subrt (1. 208) are terms 
applied to Panini in the Bhasya. Panini’s amiable disposi- 
tion is reflected in his avoidance of extreme views and his 
insistence on the synthesis of conflicting theories. For 
example, it is well-known that Panini took a balanced view 
in the matter of dkrti and vyakti meanings (whether the 
word denotes a class or an individual) which later became 
the subject of strong controversy between Vajapyayana and 
Vyadi." It may, however, be remarked that Patanjali- in- 
spite of his uniform appreciation of Panini, in one place ac- 
cepts, although temporarily, a lapse in his style. 12 

But on the whole he concurs with Katyayana not only 
in his attitude towards but also in the homage paid to Panini 
at the end of the Bhasya : 

Bhagavatab Pd nineracdryasya siddbam. 

Nam . — The author of the Astadhyayi is universally 
known as Panini. Katyayana and Patanjali use this name. 
According to Baudhayana Panini is a gotra-name included 
amongst the Vatsa-Bhrgus, having five Pravaras , viz. 
Bhargava, Cyavana, Apnavana, Aurva, Jamadagnva. Panini’s 
own sutra 13 mentioning Panin is in support of Panini being a 
gotra-name. 

According to Kaiyata a son of Panin was Panina, 
and a yuvan descendant of his was Panini . 14 

The Trikdndaiesa and Kalpadrukoia , two later lexicons, 
mention Ahika, Salanki, Daksiputra and Salaturiya as ap- 
pelations of Panini. We have no means to verify the cor- 
rectness of tlie first two names. According to Weber the 

1 °Siyuki, I. 1 1 5. 
u Pat. I. 242. 

li PramSdakrtam Scityasya , II.* 287. 

14 VI. 4. 165. / 

li Pradlpa oc, ■ i. 1. 73. 6. 
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name £alanki, which actually occurs in the Bhaya y though 
it does not clearly appear that Panini is meant by it, leads 
us to the Vahlkas. 15 It accords with the fact .that Panini 
was an Udlcya. The last two names are well-known. 
Patafijali quotes a kdrikd definitely mentioning Daksiputra 
as an epithet of Panini, 16 Daksi, a female descendant of the 
Daksa gotra, was the name of Panini’s mother, from which 
Dak§eya became his metronymic. 

That the Daksas probably were a clan organised as a 
sarhgha is apparent from the following examples in the* 
KdSikd: Daksa/.), sarhgbah Daksah afihab, DaksarH laksanarh , 17 
The Kaiika also refers to a settlement of die Daksas 
(Dak so gbosab ls ) and as examples of the names of 
their villages are given Daksl-kula and Daksi-kar$a 19 
The KdSikd is citing here an old illustration, since 
Patanjali also mentions Daksikarsu as the name of a 
village an inhabitant of which was called Daksikarsuka . 20 But 
more important is the trend of the KaSikd’s discussion on 
Panini II. 4. 20, Sariijnaydm kanthoStnaresu?' which shows 
that Daksi-kantha situated outside the geographical limits of 
the U Sinara country was a northern town. According to Panini 
U Sinara formed part of Vahika land. More definite evidence 
about the northern character of the Daksas comes from 
KdSikd’ s comment on IV. 2. 1 13, where it is said that the 
Daksas belonged to outside the Pracya-Bharata region. 

Patafijali’s interpretation of Pracya-Bharata on Panini 
II. 4. ($6 shows that the Pracya or eastern country extended 
from tlfc region of Bharata or Kuru janapada (I.493). 

lh History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 218. 
l *Ddkffp$ttrasya Pfinineh, I. 75. 

17 IV. 3. 127, 

**IV. 3.127, 

1# VI. 2. 129. 
a0 I* *94* 

**IV. 2, 1 17. Il8. 
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Strictly speaking the Bharatas geographically formed part 
of the Pracyas. Proceeding from east to west the geogra- 
phical regions traversed were the Pracyas, Bharatas, U$Ina- 
ras, Madras and Udicyas. The Gopatha- Brahmam enumerates 
the Udicyas even after the Madras. The USInaras andt he 
Madras both were in the Vahikas. The location of the 
Dak?ls placed by the Xdfika beyond Pracya-Bharatas and 
USinaras, -is therefore, pushed further north-west and must 
have been somewhere in Gandhara which was the proper 
Udicya country. Panini too belonged to Gandhara, 
his birth-place Salatura lay only a few miles north of the 
junction of the Kabul and the Indus rivers. 

It is probable that the home of Daksi lay in the same 
region somewhere in the lower valley of the Kabul river, 
between Dakka and Attock. 

Pdnini's birth-place. — The name Salaturiya reserves the 
tradition of Panini’s original home having been at Salatura. 
The place-name Salatura is as old as Panini himself as he 
includes it in sutra IV. t. 94 and teaches the addition of 
the suffix can to denote one whose ancestral home was there. 
Vardhamana refers to Panini by this appellation: — 

srengrt Jtn? nr*r: 1 TrfaOr: 1 22 

Bhamaha and the Gupta inscriptions also use this 
synonym of the grammarian. 

Hiuen Tsang visited Salatura in the seventh century 
A. D. and found the Paninian tradition still, current there. 
He writes, “To the north-west of V-to-kia-han-c’ho - t zb li, 
or so we come to the town of P’o-ls-tu-lo. Thi£*" is the 
place where the Risi Panini, who composed the Ching- 
ming-lun ( Sabda-Vidya ) was born.” 23 Salatura which had 
the distinction of being the birth-place of the world’s 
greatest grammarian, has been correctly identified by 

' ti Ga naratnamahodadhi, Commentary on verse 2. 

’•Beal’s Siyuki , I. 114; also the foot-note saying that the symbol 
p’o is for so’, tr- - 
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Cunningham with Lahur a small town exactly four miles 
north-west of Ohind . 24 It may be approached from 
Jahangira station of the N.-W. Ry. on the right bank of 
the Attock bridge from where it is at a distance of about 

1 a miles. Buses ply from Mardan to Ohind on the Tndus 
pass by the village of Lahur . 25 

For about five hundred years Salatura continued as 
a -centre of Paninian studies. “The children of this town, 
who are his (Panini’s) disciples, fevere his eminent qualities, 
and a statue erected to his memory still exists .” 26 Hiuen 
Tsang’s reference to a story of an Arhat returning from 
Kaniska’s Buddist Council and admonishing a Brahirfin of 
Salatura teaching Panini’s grammar for his pursuit of hereti- 
cal Sastras, seems to contain a veiled historical allusion to 
“the driving out (or conversion) of the Paninlya school from 
£alatura and the substitution of Buddhist wisdom instead . 27 

Tradition about Panini’s Life 

The Indian tradition about Panini is embodied in the 
Katbdsarit-sdgara of Somadeva (nth century A. D.) and 
the Brhat-kathdmanjarJ of Ksemendra (nth century) 
both of which are based on the original Brhat-katba of 
Gunadhya. It says that Panini was a pupil of the teacher 

lA Ancnnt Geog. pp. 66-7; ASK,, II. 95. 

* * A Kharosthi inscription now, preserved in the Lahore Museum 
and dated in the Ku£ana year 40 was found at Shakardarra near Camp be- 
laporc. It mentions the boat-ferry of Sala (S ala-nokrma, Sten Konow, 
Corpus of Kharoshthi Ins, II. p. 160, which once plying from the eastern 
Jranlt of the Indus seems to have derived its name from the town of 
*$al£tur£ situated on the opposite side at some distance from tj*e river. 
The name Shakardarra may be derived from Sakradvira meaning the 
‘entrance from the east.* 

There are several high mounds at Lahur. Recent excavations at 
one of them by Madam Corbeau brought to light some stucco Buddhist 
heads and Gandhara terracottas. A colossal image now preserved in 
the Peshawar museum was also previously brought from one of these 
mounds. I am indebted for this informations to R40 Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, M.A., Ex-Director-General pf Archaeology. 

1. 1 16. 

87 H. Skold, Papers on Panini p. 51. 

# F. % 
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Varga. He lacked in mental powers and lagged behind 
in studies. Withdrawing for a time from school to the 
Himalayan seclusion he performed tapas and pleased Siva 
by whom was revealed to him a new system of grammar. 
(vyakara narh navam). His rival was Katyayana whom he 
finally overcame by display of superior powers. His gram- 
mar eventually replaced the older Aindra treatise and the 
celebrated teacher became a friend of the Nanda emperor. 
This is the main outline of Panini’s traditional life story. 

There is a striking similarity between the outstanding 
features of this legend and the account given by Hiuen 
Tsang as we shall presently examine. 

Marjufritnulakalpa. — The quasi-historical Buddhist work 
A rya-MaT jufrl-Mulakalpa (C. 800 A. D.) also throws 

light on Panini and his patron. “After him (Surasena) 
there will be king Nanda at PuSpa-City .... In the 
capital' of the Magadha-residents there will be Brahman 
controversialists (Brahma nas-tarkika bhuvi , verse 425) .. . 
and the king will be surrounded by them. The king will 
give them riches .... His minister was a Buddist 
Brahmin Vararuchi who was of high soul, kind and good . . . 
His great friend was a Brahmin, Panini by name.” 28 

What we notice here is the fact recorded also in the 
Kathasarit-sagara, of Panini’s connections with the court of 
Pataliputra. 

R ajafekhara . — The above tradition finds strong support 
from the Kdvyamlmarhsd of RajaSekhara (900 A; D)= 

gnmumfa n 1 
<TTfanrtfmrfk3 wnfa: \ 
f$. qftfwarr: \ 

‘There existed in olden days at Pataliputra, the Sastrakara- 
parJkfd, a synod to test the makers of scientific treatises. 
Upavarga and Varga, Panini and Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci 
and Patanjali showed theit-skill in this test and attained di$- 

**Jayaswal, Imptriil History oj India, p. 14. 
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tinction.’ Here is a literary history of several centuries. 
Upavarsa was an ancient writer on Mlmamsa. His views 
about da'oda are preserved to us in a citation of £ankaracarya 
who refers to him as Bhagavan (I, 3. 28). Var§a, his brother, 
is said to have been Panini’s teacher. Panini was the dis- 
tinguished author of the. ‘new grammar’ which he must have 
presented to the judgment of this august assembly. Pingala 
author of the Chandoviciti , a work referred to in the Gana- 
pafha of IV. 3.73, is spoken of as Panini’s younger brother 
by SadguruSisya in the Vedarthadtpikd commentary 
( B.ifigalena Pd ninyanujena). Vyadi, the author of the Safi- 
graha) a respectable work on grammatical scienee and 
highly spoken of in the Bbasya , 29 was a junior contempo- 
rary of Panini. Vyadi wrote his Safigraha in the sutra style 
as is evident from Patanjali’s reference to students called 
Safigraiia-sutrikab . x Katyayana and Patanjali are well-known 
figures whose treatises have merited the highest praise. 
Thus, the names in RajaSekhara’s list appear to have been 
mentioned in a chronological order. 

Patanjali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga 
(C. 180 B. C.) and an interval of at least two centuries must 
have intervened between him and Panini. 

Testimony of Hiuen Tsatig. — Most of the traditions 
recorded above about Panini find surprising corro- 
boration from a foreign source, viz., the writings of Hiuen 
Tsang. The Chinese traveller visited Salatura in person 
and the information collected by him on the spot is to be 
regarded as specially valuable and trustworthy, particularly 
on points where Somadeva, RajaSekhara, MaTqufr imulakalptt 
and the Chinese traveller are in substantial agreement. 
What- is very surprising is that Hiuen Tsang’s account in 


* # Cf. Patanjali on the meaning of Sidha having been decided in 
the Sail aba, l. 6; also fobband Khalu Ddkfdyanasyd Sangrabasya krtih , 

I. 468. 

#0 Those who study the SangrahasKtras , IV, 2, £o ; II, 2^4. 
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reject of tht&e things, viz., the origin of grammar, Pinkn^s 
eminent qualities and his literary method, can be traced 
back to PatafJjali himself. 

Having stated that R?i PSnini who composed the Sabda- 
vidyS was born at SalJtura, Hiuen Tsang proceeds to say : 

‘Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very numerous; 
but when, in the process Of ages, the world was destroyed and remained 
as void, the Devas of long life descended spiritually to guide the people. 
Such was the origin of the ancient letters and composition. From 
this time and after it the source (language) spread and passed its 
( former ) bounds. Brahmadeva and 6akra (Devendra) established rules 
{forms or examples) according to the requirements. Rishis belonging to 
different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men in their suc- 
cessive generations put into use what had been delivered to thfem ; 
but nevertheless students without ability were unable to make use 
{of these characters). And now mens* lives were reduced to the length of 
a hundred years, when the Rishi Pinini was born; he was from his 
birth extensively informed about things {men and things). The times 
being dull and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false rules 
{of writing and speaking ) — to fix the rules and correct improprieties. As 
he wandered about asking for right ways (or wisdom and knowledge ), he 
encountered l£vara Deva, and recounted to him the plan of his under- 
taking. l^vara Deva said, “Wonderful, I will assist you in this.” 
The Rishi, having received instruction, retired. He then laboured in- 
cessantly and put forth all his power of mind. He collected a multi- 
tude of words, and made a book on letters which contained a thousand 
£lokas ; each £loka was of thirty-two syallables. It contained 
every thing known from the first till then, without exception, respecting 
letters and words. He then closed it and sent it to the king {supreme 
ruler), who Exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should be used and taught to others ; and he added 
that whoever should leaf nit from beginning to end should receive as bis 
reward a thousand pieces of gold. And so from the time masters have 
received it and handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. Hence the Brahmanas of this town are well grounded in their 
literary work, and are of high renown for their talents, well informed ' 
as to things {men and things), and $f a vigorous understanding/ 31 


8 x Siyuki, pp. ^ 1 14*115. 
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We must now see how far these details are confirmed 
by the tradition embodied in Patafijali and other writers : 

(1) Origin of Ancient Letters. — This accords with 
the tradition almost universal in India about the 
divine origin of the different Sastras and the spiritual guidance 
received from above in the propagation of knowledge. 
Patafijali refers to the period of a thousand divine years 
(Xiitya varsa-sabasra) during which time Bfhaspati expounded 
ancient letters (fabda-pdraya nari provded) to his divine pupil 
Indra. The science of Ayurveda also records its revelation 
by -India to Bharadvaja in the form as it was originally known 
to Brahma. 32 

(2) Growth of literature .-- 1 From this time . . the 
source (of language) spread and passed its former 
(bounds)”. 33 Patafijali’ s account of the vast expansion of 
language after the first impulse to it was received from 
divine revelation is a piece of poetic brilliance. He writes : 

tMfMr sgufft not %*t: sgsr fafasr 

‘There is the wide world, its rich literature includes the 
four Vedas with their Angas and mystic portions, their rami- 
fications into 101 sakhas of the Yajnrveda, 1000 of Samaveda , 
^ 1 of Rgveda and 9 of Atharvaveda , the Dialogue portions, 
Itihasa, Purana and Vaidyaka treatises, all this constitutes the 
vast source of language.’ This tallies with the spirit of what 
Hiuen Tsang has recorded. Even before the time of Panini 
the development of Sanskrit literature had reached a stage 
of considerable advancement, as we see in the names^of 
works and classes of literature referred to in the Astddhyayi. 

(3) Reference to Aiudra System.— Brahma Deva and 
' Sakra established rules (forms or examples) ‘ according 

* ? Caraka, sQtfastliftna, I* *J-M- 
* 9 Hiuen Tsang. 
s *Bb 9 fya t I. 
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to the requirements.’ 35 The tradition of an Aindra 
grammar prior to Panini is very strong in Sanskrit literature. 
It is found in the Taittiriya Sarhhitd where it is said that the 
gods approached Indra to elucidate speech ( ydcarh vyakuru) 
for them. 36 Patafijali speaks of Brhaspati expoundinig to 
Indra the words by means of individual forms or examples. 3 ’ 
Taranatha (1608 A. D.) states that though it is said in Tibet 
that the Indra Vyakarana is earlier, this must be held of the 
region of the gods, and not of AryadeSa. 38 The tradition in 
the Kktantra, a PratiSakhya work of the Samaveda is more to 
the point. ‘Brahma taught Brhaspati; Brhaspati taught 
Indra; Indra taught Bharadvaja, and from him the system 
devoloved on the Rsis.’ 39 Brahma as Prajapati is the ultimate 
source of knowledge. Indra represents the divine agency. 
The school of Brhaspati was continued through his des- 
cendant Bharadvaja who initiated other teachers into the 
system. There certainly existed a Bharadvaja school of 
grammar. Panini himself quotes the authority of the gram- 
marian Bharadvaja. 40 Patafijali frequently quotes the vart- 
tikas of the Bharadvajlyas (followers of the Bharadvaja system 
as the Paniniyas were of Panini) as giving a version differing 
from Katyayana. 41 The R k-Pratifak/ya which is substantially 
anterior to Panini also refers to Bharadvaja, whom we may 
regard as an adherent of the earlier Aindra system. The 
legendary accounts of the Katbasaritsagara and Brhat- 
kathdma'jart also mention that it was the Aindra school 
which was supplanted by Panini’s work. 

•'‘Hiuen Tsang. 

** Quoted by Sayana in the Intro, to Rg., Vol. I. p. 35; also in the 
Jaimin IjanyZyamaldvistara, I. 3.9. 

7 Pratipadoktdnam /abdanam , I. 5; almost literally rendered by Hiuen 
Tsang. 

* ' History of Buddhism, p. 34. 

8 *&kt antra. Dr. Suryakant’s edition, p. 3. 

40 VII. x, 63. 

4 l II. 46; ,70, etc.. 
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(4) Different Schools before Panini. — ‘Rsis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters’. 42 This 
refers to the intense literary activity about words and 
language preceding Panini in which hundreds of 
teachers including such illustrious names as 6akatayana, 
Gargya, Yaska, Saunaka, Sakalya, ApiSali, Audavraji, etc., 
participated. Burnell’s list of teachers from Nirukta, Panini 
ana the Taittinya Prat isdkh) w 13 as well as the extant remnants 
of the Carana literature and the numerous phonetic treatises 
(Siksas) still available point to the intellectual ferment which 
brought into being the mighty system of Panini’s grammar. 

(5) Comparative Decay of Grammatical Studie. — 'Men 

in their successive generations put into use what 
had been delivered to them. And now men’s lives were 
reduced to the length of a hundred years’ . . . ‘The 
times being dull and careless’. 44 Patanjali says the same thing 
when he refers to purdkalpa (the bygone ages) when keen 
Brahmanical pupils devoted themselves first to master 
Vyakarana, and then took up the study of Veda. Bu’- in a 
subsequent epoch students devoted less attention to gram- 
mar, they even considered it useless {anarthakarti vyakaranam). 
It was to reform such dull and careless beings that Panini 
wrote his system. 45 As to the lessening of men’s lives to a 
hundred years, Hiuen Tsang is almost literally rendering 
Patafijali’s remark : fav fat 

afafa 1 ‘ What to say of the present times when one 

• hundred is the maximum limit of men’s lives.’ 

‘Panini’s object was to fix the rules and correct impro- 
prieties.’ 46 His treatise has been referred to by Katyayana as 

4 *Hiuen .Tsang. 

4 3 Jlindra School , pp. 3 2 ’33- 

4 4 Hiuen Tsang. # 

< 4 Vipratipanna-buddbibhyo ’ dbyetrbbya acarya idam (astram anvaeafft 
Pt. I. j. 

4 * Hiuen Tsang. 
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s a dhv a nut as a na iastra ‘ the book of correct instruction*. :r 
May it not contain an allusion to Panini ministering to the 
standard form of speech or what Pataftlaji terms the language 
of the Vistas ? v 

(6) Panini’ s Method -- Panini was from his birth 
extensively informed about men and things. He wandered 
about asking for knowledge. He collected a multitude 
of words/ 48 A patient study of the A stadhyay I convinces 
us of the fact that Panini chartered extensive sources 
for the collection of his material. He made such very minute 
observations as, for example, differences in the accentuation 
of names of wells situated on the right and left banks of this 
river Beas. This minute enquiry of Panini evoked the 
pertinent remark from the author of the Kdiika— The 
Sutakara was endowed with extremely penetrating vision/ 49 
Panini’ s extensive peregrinations in search of fresh 
material and the method of personal discussion and inter- 
rogation which he followed to elicit facts were in the true 
tradition of the University of Tak§a$ila. We have a graphic 
account in Buddhist literature how the royal physician 
Jivaka was trained by his teacher to accumulate facts of 
plant botany by undertaking an exhaustive survey of the 
area round about the university. Born at Salatura 
Pacini must have been trained under the intellectual discipline 
of Tak?a$il5 which was a world-reputed centre of higher 
education in the age of the Buddha. 

( 7 ) Panini and Make t vara. — The element of 
MaheSvara’s aid to Panini is known to Samadeva, but 
Hipen Tsang’s version of it is much more rational. The 
information that Pinini possessed a well-conceived ‘plan of 
his undertaking’ which was highly approved of bylSvara. 

4 7 VBrttika I. 1.44. 143; I.104. 

48 Hiuen Tsang. 

iv, », 74 . 
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is of great . importance. The contact with ISvara 
Deva may indicate the traditional divine help received in 
all pious undertakings. But the essence is found in this 
sentence. ‘ The Rsi having received instruction, retired.’ 
It points to the period of Panini’s intense intellectual labour 
marked with concentration and withdrawl to quiet surround- 
ings, as Patanjali has also observed (Jucau avakafe , etc.). 

* (8) Panin? s Effort. — ‘He then laboured incessantly 

and put forth all his power of mind,’ which is almost 
a literal translation of Patafijali’s remark about Panini taking 
great pains in formulating his system : 

sflrr'njcr smjw: sr®raftr w i 50 

Who can doubt that Panini endowed with all 
great mental power must have put forth supreme effort to 
produce a work so stupendous as the Astadhyayi . ? 

(9) Panin? s Mental Powers. — Hiuen Tsang speaks of 
Panini’s spirit and wisdom, and of his vigorous mind 
which he devoted to investigate worldly literature. 51 We 
have already spoken of Patafijali’s tribute to Panini as 
analpamati deary a, explained by Kaiyata as medhavl, i.e., of 
great understanding and memory. We must therefore con- 
fidently dismiss the childish story of Panini being a dunce at 
school. As observed by Skold, Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
was no doubt founded on the unbroken tradition in Salatura 
of his times. 52 

(9) Extent of Panini's Work. — Panini made a book 
on letters which contained a thousand i/okas ; each Sloka was 
of thirty-two syllables. 53 It expresses the actual extent of 
Panini’s A stddbyayt consisting of 3981 sutras plus 14 Pratyahara 
sutras, as computed by the Sloka measure of 32 syllables each. 
Skold has fallen into an error by this statement. He writes : 

5 0 Bid fya 1 . 39. 

il Styuki\ I. 1 16. 

** Papers on Panini, p. 48. 

** Hiuen Tsang. 
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‘This curious statement can hardly be interpreted in another 
way than by assuming, that the work of Panini, just as so 
many other Indian works on grammar, was originally written 
in metrical form.’ 54 This is a very puerile inference. As a 
matter of fact, hardly any Indian grammar, Sanskrit or Prakrit, 
is in metrical form. The AtfadhyayJ from its inception was 
in the sutra style, it is a product of the sutra age of literary 
style, and its bulk ab initio was about 1,000 Slokas, as it is today . 
The statement is akin to the computation of Vyadi’s Safigraha , 
which was also in sutras, as lakfa-Slokatmaka. Katikd on IV, 
2.6 j says that not only Panini’s work, but those of KaSakftsna 
and Vyaghrapada also were in sutra style (Dasakab Vaiydhra- 
padiyah ; Trikah KdiakrtsnalJ). Even upto a late period all 
Indian grammars were written in sutra form. 

(io) A Complete Digest. — ‘It contained everything 
known from the first till then, without exception, 
respecting letters and words. 5S Panini’s book considered 
a compendious treatise, 56 must have impressed men from 
the very beginning by its all comrehensive nature. Accor- 
ding to Patafijali, Panini’s work was connected with all the 
Vedic schools, tralwTfotf suggesting that Panini 

had brought together in his treatise the phonetical and gram- 
matical material relating to all the different Vedic schools. 

Burnell rightly argues that for the Astadbyayi to have 
gained such a position of authority, ‘it must have been vastly 
superior in the eyes of the Brabmanas to all the numerous 
treatises which must have been in existence before Panini’s 
time.’ 57 Pawate has recently raised the problem of 
Panini’s borrowings, 68 but the question needs more thorough 
investigation. We find in the Kktantra, a Sama-PratiSakhya 

6 4 Papers on Panini, p. 32. 

&s Hiuen Tsang. 

l *Mabat fastraugha , Pat. I. 40; jdso Panin [yam mabat, II. 283. 

‘•'’’Aindra School, p. 38. 

*• Structure of the AffndhySyt by I. S. Pawate, Hubli. 
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which Dr. Surya Kant attributes to Audavraji, some of 
Panini’s sutras almost verbatim 

(i i) Panini and Pataliputra . — ‘ He then closed it and 
sent it to the king (supreme ruler), who exceedingly 
prized it.’ 60 The MarjuSrimulakalpa, Somadeva and 
Taranatha all relate the story of Panini’s friendship 
with one of the Nanda kings. RajaSekhara records a tradi- 
tion, already referred to, showing Panini’s connection with 
Pataliputra. It is very likely that Panini visited Patali- 
putra in person to participate in the Sastrakdra examination 
rather than send his book through an emissary. Pataliputra 
held a pre-eminent position in the literary life of the ‘nation 
during the Maurya and Nanda periods. Canakya, a resident 
of the distant North-west like Panini himself and nurtured in 
the glorious traditions of the TaksaSila school, also visited 
Pataliputra. The Atthapahasirii commentary of the Simhalese 
Mahdvathia narrating the early life of Canakya relates how 
during the course of his intellectual career to establish his 
reputation he was attracted to Pataliputra. ('erof 

Panini’s mission to the celebrated capital of the Pracya 
country was more or less of the same nature, viz., to 
submit his work to the critical judgment of the best learned 
men of his time. 

The Great Synod . — Besides the Simhalese tradition we 
also have the reliable testimony of the Greek authors 
who. have mentioned the annual intellectual assemblies held 
at Pataliputra. According to Megasthenes the Brahmanas 
“ are employed publicly by kings at what is called the Great 
Synod where at the beginning of the new year, all the phi- 
losophers are gathered together, and any philosopher who 
• 1 r 

69 Cf. J iktantra, sutras 195-218. 

60 Hiuen Tsang. 

01 I owe this reference to Prof. C. D. Chatterji, M.A., of the 
• Lucknoyr University. 
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may have committed any useful suggestion to mi ting, or observed 
any means for improving the crops and cattle, or forpromo- 
ting the public interests, declare it publicly .” 62 Diodorus in 
his epitome of Megasthenes also refers to these distinguished 
gatherings at the beginning of each new year in which the 
learned men participated and the sovereign of the land 
acted as patron . 63 These statements not only confirm the 
Sanskrit and Pali accounts but also help us to fix the name 
and the time of the assembly, and warrant us to infer that it 
must have been an old institution in the capital of the empire. 
RajaSekhara’s Saslrakara partksa corresponds closely to the 
functions of the Great Synod described by Megasthenes who 
also records the time of its annual sessions, ttswwt was 
the word for these royal academies as noted by Panini 
(wn TFsns»w«t«prf). Their name and fame reverberrated 
through the corridors of time, as we see from Patafijali 
making reference to the Sabha of two great emperors, viz., 

(12) Recognition of learning — Scholars adjusted by 
these synods and distinguished publicity for producing a 
scientific contribution that was ‘committed to writing’ and 
which either promoted public interest or was conducive to 
general welfare, deserved to be adequately recognised and 
rewarded. The honorarium sometimes consisted of freedom 
from paying public taxes : “He who gives sound advice is 
exempted from paying any taxes or contributions.” 6 * Speak- 
ing in general of the learned Brahmanas it is said that, 
“in requital of their services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges .” 65 We may here consider a suggestive word from 
Patafijali, viz., sabhasannayanah , ‘arising from the honour 


®* Strabo, XV. 1; Me Crindle’s Megasthenes, Frag. XXXIII, 
6 8 Me Grindle, Megasthenes, Frag, I, p. 39, 

"Meg. Frag. XXXIII. 
e 5 Diodorus, Frag. I. p. 38. 
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received in a Sabbat which refers to something resulting 
from proficiency shown at a Sabha of this type. We have 
the authority of Panini himself to construe sannayana in the 
sense of sammdnana , 67 i.e., distinction secured in respect of a 
£astra by means of vindicatory exposition . 68 Hiuen Tsang 
speaks of a thousand pieces of gold as the declared royal 
prize received by one who mastered the Astadhyayl from 
beginning to qpd. Perhaps one of Panini’s rules can be better 
understood by being interpreted against this background. 
The Sutra, is based on a customary pay- 

ment of this nature called dharmya and speaks of its recipient 
as hdrin, one who takes away the dharmya prize ( aedra-niyata 
deya/f/ yah svlkaroti , KaSika). The rule prescribes acute 
accent on the first syllable of the recipient— denoting word. 
One of the illustrations to this rule cited by Patanjali makes 
the grammarian ( vaiyakarana ) a winner (hdrin) and speaks 
of an elephant as his customary prize . 70 The payment of 
an elephant as the prize money could have originated naturally 
in east India. We may recall in this connection the 
mention by Kautilya of Pracya as the country which supplied 
the best elephants 71 and compare the statement ascribed 
to Megasthenese 72 that the largest elephants in all the land 
were those called the Praisian. We do not know if the 
Vaiyakarana hast! was equal in value to one thousand 
pieces of gold which, according to Hiuen Tsang, a gramma- 
rian received as his fixed reward. Kautilya, surprisingly, 
. gives.the same figure but in silver currency : “Learned men 


C *I. i- 73; I* *89. 

h7 I. 3. 36. 

6 *cf. Kd/ika, wrafat armftr, ft 

,gWt: tSNW'n: SP*lTfa?TT: I 

«»VI. 2. 63,. 

70 Kd/ika VI. 2. 65, Bbafya, III. 130, 

7y Artb, II. 2, p. jo. 

7 "Me Crindle, Ancient India, Meg. p. 1 18. 
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(vidyavantah) shall have honorarium {puja-vetands ranging 
from joo to 1,000 panas according to their merit.” 

The above analysis of Hiuen Tsang’s testimony recorded 
on the spot in Salatura of. his times leads us to the belief 
that the main outline of Panini’s life and literary career as 
incorporated in it represent a substantial element of historical 
truth. 

Panini as a Poet. — The tradition of Papini' the poet 
is strong in Sanskrit anthologies which claim to quote 
his verses. A verse in the Saduktikarnmrta refers to 
Dakasiputra as a poet. The available information with 
regard to the poet Panini is put together by Pischel, 
who is inclined to accept the identity of the grammarian and 
the poet. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, holds that the 
style in which the verses ascribed to Panini are written is 
sufficient to prove that cbey cannot be by that grammarian . 74 
Prof. Kshitis Chandra Cbatterji after discussing at length 
all the known verses assigned to Panini 75 dismisses the 
theory of his authorship in these words : 

“The fact that Panini as a poet is nowhere mentioned 
in the Mahahhasya or in any of the later first-rate works 
of the Panini school and that annotators and commentators 
have racked their brains to explain away ungrammatical 
forms instead of regarding the uses in the Jdmhavatwijaya 
as jnapakas, that some of the verses attributed to Panini in 
one anthology are attributed to other poets in others, that 
some of these verses show distinct traces of borrowings of 
a much later period, that none of the verses not belonging to 
the Jamhavatlvijaya bear the stamp Of the grammarian on 
them, that some of them contain forms which would make 
Panini shudder and that some of them seem to be composed 
as examples for a work on rhetoric of a much later period. 


7 3 Artb. V. y, p. 248. 

1l J. B. B. R. A. S., XVI, p. 344. 

7 * 7 . D. AT. G., XXXIX pp. 95 and ff.. 
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clearly indicate that the verses canhot have been the 
work of poet Panini. The Jambavativijaya Kavya or the 
Patalavijaya Kavya must have been composed by a poetas- 
ter of about the ninth century A. D. who made use of 
maify peculiar grammatical forms in it and fathered it on 
Panini, the great grammarian.” 76 

We must, however, draw attention to one very important 
fact. In a kdrikd in the Bhdya the epithet kavi is used for 
Panini : — 

«flfaru 77 

. The Katikd translates kavi as siitrakdra a designation 
applied only to Panini. Kaiyata and Nagega understand 
kavi differently, not a poet but a medhavi or genius, although 
according to them also none else but Panini is meant. 
There is no parallel in the history of Sanskrit literature 
where the title of kavi has been conferred on the writer 
of a scientific treatise, howsoever great a genius he might 
be. Unfortunately, the Jambavativijaya is a lost poem, perhaps 
lost for ever. But reference to its story viz., the marriage of 
Jambavatl with Krsna Vasudeva is found in the yiahaummaga 
Jataka, one of the oldest portions of the Pali literature. 
More than this we cannot safely postulate about Panini 
the poet. 

THE ASTADHYAYI 

(i) Its Names. — The Aftadhyayi is variously referred to 
as Astaka , 78 Pdnitiiya ,' 19 or Vrttisutra .®° In the illustrations to 
t several sutras, viz., II. 4. 21, IV. 3. 115 and VI. 2. 14, KaSika 
speaks of the Paniniya system as an Ahalaka grammat 
( Paninyu-pajmm ahalakatii vyakaranatti). The name is significant 
as showing that Panini wisely eschewed the discussion of kdla 

7 6 Cal. Oriental Journal, Vol. I, pp. 22-23; also p. 13$. 

, 7 I. 4- jo; I. 334- 

T *aftau adhyayZh pariminam asya slltrasy a, V. 1. 58. 

7 ^P&nininS proktam , IV. 3. 101. 

8 0 Bba'sya I. 371 differentiating Vrttisutra from v&rttika. 
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or teases like Paroksa * 1 and rartammui ' 1 on the exact definition 
of which hair-splitting arguments were often advanced, e.g., 
some say Paroksa means the lapse of a century; others say 
that which is hidden from the eye of the visitor is Paroksa ; 
still others contend that an interval of two to three days 
constitutes Paroksa. 83 Panini took a common sense view in 
the matter as indeed in all extreme controversies. Tn the 
very important sutra-kanda, 84 he lays down that a grammarian 
need not canoni2e details about the Kala or time and tense 
durations, since he must depend on the usage of the day for 
all such information. This view of Panini emphatically ex- 
pressed in the sutra * Kalopasarjane ca tulyarh ,’® must have 
been responsible for the epithet Akdlaka. applied to his 
treatise from the very beginning. 

(ii) Text. — The text of the sutras has come down to 
us almost intact. 86 The sutras were committed to memory 
and according to Hiuen Tsang handed down through a 
succession of teachers : “ And so from that time masters 
have received it and handed it down in its completeness 
for the good of the world.” 87 According to the author of 
the Ss 'arasiddhantcuundrika the Astadhyayt consists of 3,995 
sutras, i.e., 3,981 sutras plus the J4 pratyahara sutras r 88 

«nf«RtaT u 89 

Bothlingk’s critical edition contains 3,983 sutras and 
Taranath Tarkavachaspati’s Siddhantakaumvdl shows 5,965 

8 i Bbdfya, II. 120. 

9 T Bbdfya, II. 123. 

8 *Bbd$ya, II. 120. 

8 *I. 2. J 1 -J 7 - 

8# I- 2 > 37 - 

86 Belevalkar, System of Sanskrit Grammar , p. 19. 

^Siyaki, I. 115. 

8 ‘The Text of the Affadbyfyh by K. Madhava Krishna Sharma, 
]. U. P. H. S., July, 1940, pp. j2-6j. 

88 Svarasiddb 3 nta-eandrik 3 p. }., verse 15, Annamalai University. , 
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sutras. Dr. Kielhorn after a detailed enquiry into the text 
of the Astadhyayi came to the conclusion that “the text 
given in the Kdtikavrtti (and that of the Astadhyayi in the 
ediyons) contains 20 more sutras than the original text.” 90 
This increase is accounted for in two ways viz., (1) by 
applying the principle of yoga-vibhaga or splitting into two 
what Panini originally read as a single sutra, and (ii) by in- 
terpolating some varttikas as full-fledged sutras in the present 
text of the AstadbyayJ . 9I With this also goes the re- 
touching of certain sutras by admitting additional words from 
tht' varttikas. There is again a discussion with respect to 
several other problems, viz. the existence in the original text 
of the AstadbyayJ of the sign of nasalization marked on in- 
dicatory vowels, 92 of the sign of svarita accent to denote 
adhikdra 93 , of accentuation of the text as in the case of Vedic 
works ( traisvaryapdtha ), and of the Samhitapatha or unseparated 
word arrangement of all the sutras of eachpada or sub-section. 
We know that in case of the first two the followers of the 
Paninlya school now take recourse to tradition, which claims 
an uninterrupted oral transmission from the time of Panini’s 
upadeSa or first instruction. Besides the absence of an 
accented text tradition, Kaiyata was in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of ekafruti or unaccented text. The theory of Sathhttd- 
pdtha which was discussed even before Patanjali* appears 
to have been adopted more as a convenient device to get 


9 ^Ind. Antiquary, XVI. 184. 

91 In one case unnoticed by Kielhorn we have evidence of the fact 
that even before the time of Patanjali variant wording of the sutra had 
come to be discussed. (III. 2. 134, lha Keciddkveritiwtram pafbanti, 
hint prak-kseriti-Bhajya, II. 135). There are some additional variants 
also to be noticed, e.g., Kd/ikd, III. 3. 78, VI. 1. 117, VI. 1. 156. VI. 
2. 134; Padamanjart, IV. 3. 119, IV. 4. 88; Siddantakaumudi, V. 2 68. 
*V. 2. 68). • 

9 * Upade/e' Janundsika it 1 . 3. 2, 

9 l SvaritenZdbik 3 rab, I. 3.1 1. 

94 Cf. tslokavbrttika on I. 4. 56 discussing rlfvara and vlhara, the 
latter form being possible only in SamhitVpatba, Bbdsya I, 340. 

F. 4 
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over stray cases of difficulty of interpretation rather than as 
a textual reality . 95 

(iii) Ganapatha . — The Ganapatha forms the most 
important accessory treatise to the Astadhyayl. Burpell 
observes that the ganas were hardly used by the Aindra 
. grammarians, and there are signs that Panini was the first to 
use them extensively even if he did not invent the system . 96 
Patanjali definitely states that the Ganapatha had first been 
compiled by Panini before he composed the sutras:— 

T«r afs arrsrofaf firwfarftr sr 5#: TOtar 3*: «ns: 1 97 
Hiuen Tsang’s reference that Panini collected a multitude 
of words and made a book, almost endorses Patanjali in his 
statement that the Ganapatha preceded the Sutrapatha. 
In the Ganapatha are incorporated the names of numerous 
towns and cities, rivers and mountains, countries and 
tribes, gotras and caranas. It has been already shown 
on the testimony of Hiuen Tsang that the Sutra-kara un- 
dertook extensive travels in quest- of this material. 
The Ganas, therefore, possess considerable importance as 
a source of historical and geographical information. 

A critical reconstruction of the Ganapatha is an es- 
sential part of the Paninian textual problem. The Katikd 
has preserved lists of words in each gana. The evidence 
of the Candravrtti which is earlier than the Kafika and which 
also preserves full lists of the Ganas is also helpful. A mutual 
comparision proves that the Kafika was following a 
geniune tradition. Katyayana and Patanjali also had paid 
close attention to preserve the purity of the Ganapatha. 
In many cases they have discussed the implications of 
the inclusion or otherwise of a particular word in ' a 
Gana, e.g., UlRka and Ksudraka-Malava in the Khan^ikSdi , 98 


the 

pp. 


» ‘For a detailed discussion on the above, see S. P. Chaturvedi. On 
562^569 TtX/ the As & <i hyTiyl, New Indian Antiquary, Vol, I. 


® * Aindra System, pp. 28-30. 

BbSfya, I. 92-93. »sy < 
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Nfnamana in K?ubhnadi," $3kalya in Lohitadi, 100 tak$an 
in Sivadi 101 , Garga-Bhargavikd in Gopavanadi 102 and Atharvan 
and Atharvatiu in Vasantadi. 103 

Their discussions are not only helpful in reconstruct- 
ing a genuine text of the Ganapatha in so far as they 
go, but creates a general impression that the tradition of 
the Paninian school attached no less importance to the 
g'anas than the sutras. It is, however, impossible in the 
present circumstances to vouchsafe the authenticity of 
each word in a gana. The commentaries on Panini have 
proceeded on the assumption that the basis of the Gana- 
patha is generally sound. 104 We must agree with Dr. 
Bhandarkar that most of the words in the gana must have 
been handed down from the time of Panini himself, a good 
many being given by Patanjali in his great commentary. 105 
On the other hand, the text of the ganas, especially of those 
which were called akrti ganas (i.e. of which the list was left 
open by Panini* himself) suffered from later additions. 


» 9 VIII. 4. 39. 

l00 IV. 1. 1 8, on which there is a long discussion. 

1 0 1 II. 262, Katyayana devotes 3 varttikas to consider the reading in 
the group. 

108 II. 4. 67. 

* 

l 0 i Bb 8 sja II. 320; cf. Patanjali’s arithmetical remark that the words 
are read four times in the Aftadhyayl. 

104 E.g., the YaskSdi group (II. 4. 63) analysed by the K&fikS; 
out of a total of 36 words 16 have been directly traced to 5 
different ganas of Panini, viz., the first five to SivSdi (V; 1. 112); 
iCudri, Vi^ri, Ajabasti, Mitrayu to Gjstyadi (IV. 1. 136); Puskarasad 
to B2hv£di (IV. 1. 96); Kharapa to Nadadi (iv. 1. 99); Bhalandana 
again to SivSdi ((IV. 1. 112); and Bhadila, Bhadita, Bhandila to 
AivSidi (IV. 1. no). Intrinsic evidence of the sutras also in support 
of gana-words is sometimes available, e.g. the reading of Pravahana 
in IV* 1. 123 is presujned by the sutra VII. 3. 28, or the reading 

• of the garia SarvSdi is authenticated by several sBtras of Panini 
himself as PCtrvadi (VII, 1, 16), DvySdi (V, 3, 2), DatarSdi (VII, 1, 25) 
and Tyadadi (VII. 2. 102). The LohitSdi-Katanta group was included in 
the Gatgldi gana (IV. 1. 105) which like the BidSai must be consi- 
dered as one of the best preserved groups. 

# 10t I#d. Ant I. 21. 
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Patafijali distinguishes between two kinds of ganas, (x) 
those which Panini had read exhaustively, and (2) those 
which were only suggestive. 10 ? The process of interpolation 
was more freely operating in the case of groups which 
were of linguistic importance, as Ardharcadi, Ajadi, Gauradi 
and Tarakadi. On the other hand, ganas with proper 
names comparatively suffered much less as there is a ten- 
dency for them to get insulated and withdrawn from the 
general usage of the language. The ganas with names of 
gotras can to a great extent be verified from the lists of 
Baudhayana in the Mahapravara-kanda. Other groups in 
which geographical names predominate (e.g., Damanyadi 
and TaksaSiladi) can to some extent be verified from the 
mention of those place-names in old independent sources, 
as the accounts of the Greek writers, the A hihahharata and 
the Pali literature. It is a reasonable inference that the 
compilation of such lists was generally the result of first 
hand field-work undertaken by the author himself. A 
large percentage of place-names in the ganas is archaic, 
and in many cases not traceable outside the Astadhyayi. 
Their interpolation at the hands of later writers was there- 
fore highly improbable. For example, the tribe of the 
Savitri-putrakas in the gana Damanyadi 107 must date from 
Panini, as it is unknown in literature except in one passage 
of the Karna-parvan . 108 At any rate the chances of fresh 
accretions to lists of Janapadas and other place-names 
were considerably less after their redaction by Patafijali. 

Schools other than Panini’s probably possessed gana 
lists also. In a varttika on the Kraudyadi gana 109 
Katyayana refers to the Raudhvadi class which Patafijali 


t0 *Cf. Patafijali on II, 1,29, WRt, 'faTfsufftjTCr:, i.e., of 

two gtoups in the same sQtra one was fiixed and the othet was left open. 

‘•*V. }.ii6. 
l03 AfW. 5, 49, 

1.180. 
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inf o rms us was identical with the former . 110 Since Raudhi 
is not included in Panini’s Ganapatha, we may infer that 
in some other grammar {uyahara nantard) the group was 
named after Rauclhi. We are indebted to Bhartjrhari for 
the* valuable information that the grammar of ApiSali (a 
predecessor of Panini) arranged the words of the gana 

sarvadi 111 in a different order . 112 In assessing the value of 

Paninian evidence, the testimony of the Ganapatha, however 
will always remain at best of only secondary importance. 

Paninian Tradition and the value of the Kdfika. — The 
Kdfikd is the only (exhaustive, lucid, authorita- 
tive and ancient commentary on the AstadhyayJ 113 
According to Haradatta it was written at Benares 

{Kdfisu bhava). Its importance for interpreting Panini 
cannot be overrated. Amongst previous* commentaries 
Bhartfhari refers to the Vrttikara Kuni 114 and Kaiyata 

mentions that Patafijali lined himself up with Kuni . 115 There 
is, however, strong evidence suggesting that each subse- 
quent commentary on Panini — Kuni, Mathuri Vrtti , n6 Patafi- 
jali’ s Bhafja or Curn'i, Bhartrhari, Bhagavrtti ', Kdfikd, Nydsa, 
Padamarjart — adhered to an older and uninterrupted 

Paninian tradition. An intensive study of the Kdfikd , 
reveals its wholesale indebtedness to the Mahabhasya. In 
the first verse the author explicitly admits his dependence 
on the Bhasya and an earlier commentary which unfortun- 
ately is left unnamed ( Vrttau Bhasye). The fact of the 
, continuity of the earlier tradition in subsequent commentaries 

ll0 Bhdya II. 233. 

1 1 4 I« 2.27 

I ’ *Kielbom, Intro., Bhasya, II. p. 19. 

I I * Paw ate. Structure of the AstadhyayJ, p. ix. 

114 Kielhorn, Vol. II. Intro, p. 21, footnote. 

1 1 6 Prad?pa, I. 1.73 Bbdfykarastu Kunidar/anam a/i/nyat. 

116 referred to by Patanjali {Bhasya. IV. 3. ioi), was 

according to the of (I. 2. ^7) a Commentary 

on the AstddbyayJ. 
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impacts value to the evidence embodied in the KdSika also. 
The perusal of even a few leading sutras will help us to 
realise how completely the Kdfika relied on Patafijali for its 
material and its examples. The numerous illustrations 
in Bhd{ya on IV. 3.42 are bodih taken by the author 
of the Kdtikd, who did his work intelligently and not 
as a* mere copyist of older material. In discussing the 
meaning of Pracya-Bharata, 117 the Kdtikd replaces Auddala- 
kdyana of Patafijali by Arjunayana , which was the name of a 
tribe nearer to the period of the Katika itself. The illustra- 
tion anu-Sakatdyanarh Vai ydkara nab, 1,8 ‘all grammarians 
are inferior to Sakatayana,’ must belong to the very first 
stratum of examples, when Panini was still considered a 
recent author and when he had not superseded the fame 
of his distinguished predecessor Sakatayana. The adoption 
of that example in the Kdiika even when Panini had 
long risen to pre-eminent distinction, is proof enough, 
not only of the antiquity of the material at its disposal, 
but also of the tenacity with which the ancient tradition 
persisted. 

Stock Examples: Murdhabbisjkta Udaharana. — Patafijali 
informs us that the sutras were generally accompanied 
with stock illustrations technically known as murdhabhhikta 
uddbararia" 9 which according to Kaiyata were so called as 
they were adopted in all the commentaries ( sarpa-vrttisuddhr - 
tattvdd). They formed an essential part of the sutra explana- 
tion, and were sometimes considered so important as to 
direct the course of subsequent discussions. The example 
SastrJ-iydma on II. 1.55 is a case in point which may be as 
old as Panini himself as it was made by Katyayana the 
basis of a varttika. 12 " 


> l7 II. 4. 66. 

“•I. 4.86. 

11# I. 1.J7; 1.144- 

1,# n. 598. 
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Patiini as a Teacher. — The sutras concisely worded as they 
are stood in need of an explanation. Panini as the sutrakara 
acted also as acarya or teacher in respect of them. It stands 
to jyeason that he taught his pupils the treatise which he had 
systematised with such immense labour. The explanation 
which he gave to the rules must have become the archtype or 
pattern for later commentaries. The title Vrttisutra applied 
to the Astadhyayi by Patafijali 12 ' can only be justified by the 
existence of an earlier vftti or commentary on the sutras. 
Patafijali tells us that Kautsa waited on Panini as a disciple. 122 
The Kafikd supplements the information by adding that Kautsa 
resided with Panini (Anti si van) and also recived instruction 
from him. 1 " Wc do not know if this Kautsa ever wrote any 
thing on Panini. But the fact is suggested that Panini 
himself acted as a teacher in respect of the grand 
treatise which was his life work. Thus he became the 
source of a tradition of sutra explanation handed down 
later on. We have a positive statement in the Bhasya 
which implies that Panini himself expounded his sutras 
to his pupils. Proposing two readings of the rule, 1 . 4.1, 
Patafijali asks why there should be a doubt as to the 
correct wording, and remarks : — 

swrarai ftiranr: srftrnfam: i 124 

i.e, the teacher (Panini) taught his pupils both the alternative 
forms of the sutra. Even Katyayana was acquainted 
with this alternative form of the sutra 125 for which he 
• must* have depended on some source earlier than himself, 
which probably was indebted to Panini’ s own explanation of 
the grammatical rules. On sutra V. 1. 59 the Kdfikd quotes 
an alternative explanation on the authority of an unnamed 

11 l I* J7 1 * 

1 ’ * Upasedivan Kautsah Pd nittim II. iij. 

1 s 8 Upafu/ruvdn Kautsah Paninint, II. 2.108. 

lii Bbdfja, I. 296. 

1,, Cf. vdrttikas I and 9 on I. 4.1 
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commentary (aparz vrtti ) which occasions the remark, 
$3rr*hr<mfa wcRrrsrofa foam sfonforr:, i.e., both these expla- 
nations of the rule were taught by Panini to his students. 
The same unnamed commentary (apara vrtti) further 
provides an optional, but equally authoritative explanation 
of sutra V. x. 94 Sfrenfa) on which the Kdiikd 

repeats the same statement (imii shthpww 
T he case of sfitra V. 4. 21 is similar. These instances 
prove beyond doubt that Panini became the originator of 
a tradition of sutra explanation which was handed down 
through an unbroken succession of Paninlya teachers and 
pupils, i.e., those who studied and those who knew the 
Paninlya Sastra (crcsf?r<ri?). This is in accord with the two 
other maxims in which all followers of the Paninian system 
tacitly believe, viz., ( \ ) srfaunr^Tfowt: qTfa^OT:, and ( y ) srffou- 
qifofom: 126 These point to Paninian tradition, transmit- 
ted not so much in black and white, as by oral instruction. 
Kaiyata’s commentary on a Sloka-varttika 
WTtt), 127 admits the fact of the uninterrupted transmission of 
Panini’ s treatise ssrnfe and says that his 

own Pradipa on the Bhdsya was written in accordance with 
the tradition (;ronm fasrw, Introductory verses). 

Nature of the Earliest 1 fakhyanas— Both Katyayana and 
Patafijali admit that the sutras stood in need of an 
explanation (vyakJjydna) leading to the knowledge of 
words. 128 The earliest vydkhydnas were of a simple pattern 
intended to serve a practical end and were comprised of 
cared (i.e., pada-vigraha), udaharana , pratyudaharana and 
vakyadhyahara (i.e. anuvrtti )} 29 


1 * 6 Rafiks on I. }.2. and xi. 

1 ' , I. 335, I. 4.5. 

n ‘shfatrfo 

sftr, fo wY ? 

asixrtf JwgsT? ; wtf *rra*n«innr 

I Bhdsya. I. 11. 

Bhdsya, I. 11. 
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The explanations emanating from the Sutrakara himself 
or from those nearest to him in time must have been of 
this simple fabric. To them should be assigned illustrations 
like anu-S akatayanam vaiyakaranah , 130 . Sakat ay ana-put rah , 1 31 
Nandaputrah , 13Z and Nandopakramani manani , 133 Considerable 
historical value attaches to such early illustrations. 

The antiquity and the genuineness of the Paninian 
tradition are factors which must weigh with us in assessing 
the value of whatever commentaries are now left to us. Every 
commentary should be viewed as a link, and a very impor- 
tant link too, in the chain of Paninian interpretation. Dr. 
Kielhorn examining the question of the earlier authorities 
quoted in the Mababbasya made the significant recognition that 
Katyayana was acquainted with the works of other scholars 
who, before him, had tried both to explain and to amend 
Panini’s grammar, and w r ho had subjected the wording of 
the Sutras to that critical examination, which is so striking a 
feature of Katyayana’ s own Varttikas,’ and also that ‘between 
him and Patanjali there intervene a large number of writers 
in prose and verse, individual scholars and schools of gram- 
marians, who all have tried to explain and to amend the 
works ofbothPanini and Katyayana. 134 The treatises of pre- 
Katyayana varttika writers and pre-Patahjali exponents of 
varttikas typified by such names as the Bbaradvajlyab, Samagab , 
Krostriydh , or more faintly preserved in references like Eke, 
Kecid, Apare, have become mere shadows. But those ancient 
# masters passed on the fruits of their labours to Katyayana and 
Patanjali? Again as observed by Kielhorn: ‘To what extenr 
Katyayana and Patanjali were indebted to those that went 


ll0 I. 4.86. 

’ 11 ‘VI. 2.133. 

i8»vi. 2,133 Referring to king Nanda and his son. 
18s n. 4.21. 

. 't'lnd. Ant. XVI. p. 106. 

F. 5 
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before them, we shall never know ; judging from the analogy 
of the later grammatical literature of India we may, in my 
opinion, certainly assume, that, like Panini himself, both have 
based their works on , and have preserved in then/ all that was 
valuable in the writings oj their predecessors."'* This considered 
opinion from one of the most eminent authorities of Pani- 
ni’ s grammar in modem times brings out the characteristic 
feature of the preservation of the Indian grammatical 
tradition from Panini to Patanjali. We, may with equal 
soundness, apply the same principle to the growth of 
grammatical studies in the second period from the time 
of Patafijali to that of the Kafika which marks the end of 
the archaic period of Paninian interpretation. 


1 3 6 I»d. Ant, XVI. p. io 6, Italics ours. 



anOpa-vilAsa or dharmAmbhodhi of 
D lKSITA MANIRAMA 

By C. Kunhan Raja 

Anupaviiasa is a voluminous work on Dharma-Sastra 
in seven sections. There is a very brief notice of it in the 
catalogue of the Library in the Bikaner Fort by Dr. R. L. 
Mitra (no.778, p. 3601 and in Mm. P. V. Kane’s History 
of • Dharma-Sastra , vol. I. p. 508. Through the kindness 
of the Maharaja of Bikaner I had an opportunity to 
examine the only manuscript of the work, which is available 
in the State Library. The Ms. of the first part is dated 
Samvat 1748. The first four sheets are missing and it 
begins : — srpt srwwwd: y?. This is the verse 42 in 

the beginning and here the Anukramanikd begins. There is 
a transcript of this prepared in Samvat 1901, /.<?., a 
century and a half after the original manuscript was 
written. This transcript starts with i stcft 3 m 

'tot Even from this small bit, one can notice 
that the second transcript has made new mistakes. The 
leaf is marked 1. So, he could not have had access to the 
previous portion that is now missing. The first manuscript 
could not have been written much later than the actual 
date of the work. For the second part, there are two copies. 

. The first copy is an old one ; it contains only jo sheets ; the 
end is missing; as such the date of the manuscript is not 
known. The second copy is a later transcript; it is complete. 
It has 63 sheets. No date is given. For the third part also 
there are two manuscripts. The older manuscript does not 
.have the first two sheets. The later one is complete. 
Neither of the manuscripts bears a date. The older manus- 
cript has 7j sheets and the later one has 80. For the fourth 
section also, there are two manuscripts. One is an old one 
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and is complete. There are 139 sheets. There is no date. 
The other has a slightly later appearance; yet it bears the date: 
Samvat 1747. It is complete and has 159 sheets. For the 
fifth part there are two manuscripts. One of them has 298 
sheets and the other has 167 sheets. The latter bears the 
date Samvat 1747. Both of them are complete. The manu- 
script without the date appears to be older. For the remain- 
ing two parts, there is only one manuscript each. The 
manuscript for the sixth part is also complete, has iji 
sheets and bears the date : 1621 Saka and Samvat 1747. 
This is also found to be the date of the work. The 
manuscript for the seventh and the last section too is 
complete, has 6j sheets and bears the date : Samvat 
1748. 

Thus, except for the introductory matter, the work 
is complete. The first five sections are represented by 
duplicate manuscripts ; of course, one is the copy of the 
other. One set is contemporaneous with the other, though 
the manuscripts do not note the author as also the owner, 
as in the case of many manuscripts in this collection. 

The first section deals with Acara. There are 41^ 
verses missing in the beginning. This must include 
Mangala, PraSasti, Pratijna, etc. The available portion 
starts with anukramanl, i.e., the list of contents for the first 
section. It is as follows? — 

tpttct: (sronfcnpr) crt: 11 

CRT: tfNlfafar: **TcT: I 

crt: sfrsrer 1 

fwfafiTTsr: (fafas:) 5^TFTT #re^f«TCclcT: II 
5 TTRT fcT^T *F®TVT *T? I 

^ . 5 rfvf ?t^rchtt 11 

^T^ 5 f%cV«ra cTcT: «TT*T I 
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gfagw gtwiwiw Mg: ii 

gw g?wr 3 rr: sftagr gM g gg: jg: 11 
gqqw fafa: qwraff+W Mm: n 
MNiUHi^HPrqrr i aw gqfqgffipft qftgwr Mw^i i 

The section ends : 

g^fRPTTWgi t «fWR gf'nmfr f^ra%i 
gqwqg^rwgrqrc gMfarw u 


gfKrgg fr re qq M t% qgfaifhft angruH ggre w i 
gqg $«v<£ gPTgtq gfe ?v ^ faqg gTsfoftgw «ft HT3T4H < i ( 

This is the date of the older manuscript, which has 78 sheets. 
The second manuscript has the date: gqg; iffcft arrro 

|F? *pwTT 1 Then there is the figure 4000; evidently this 
is the number of grantbas. There are 100 sheets here. 

The second part begins: — 

qgsq qw qfarnrcRPF- 
swtfg tw wf m\ q%n 

>a 

^mgfgwggqTfq q*r 
fe#tq gjwrw 3 qn^Mqgq u 
MM Mg: 1 

ircrfraw gqq *n= 5 w g MrM 11 
q T tt q g raq gqw i qrpsqg qwvrt: 1 
rPT gppFfowffg Mint ^rMq: 11 
3 r%T 3 ^ ^5 Mr: gmiMt w?r 1 
qfMgMFr jngfogrrMggg 11 
qwq gwnr qr% ^gqwt faMr: 1 
MM s%sfMg gMMfaMq: 11 
fmT: qpw gTwq Mr: 1 

3 H i amfMi^ q q «t.q>rc*r Mr* 11 
Mqt ?rct graw Mw 1 
• wiIEimM i ^i MMppt 11 
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f fa g qtefe ftrere ^ptt srMH^rT^: i 

^TPTf 5ETftrq# =3r fMsRTT f%f<T3q% || 
^ 1 % ^5 =#?TR%^>»l^ra% f%f*T: I 
f%f^4wcra’?r ^Tfa cnrr =^Fnf^n% n 
f¥^=q% ^pfapr fqfsr: \ 

q^TJRtfcTRWTfknrifr ^ n 

fd u fTdl 3 TPt ?TPTT f *TTf?n>ff®r»%' f^^l^ri: I 
5rRrrf%roT*r: ^ fecfiziifawiRdd: n 

'TCsVf^q- ^T^ftf^ZT^pq'T 11 ' 

tr^T^ft drfT q^rTfsSPPJT f^RTT^ II 
f^rsiT%- ^ ^nnf'T t^r^i<faftf%f«r: i 
f^PTPTT fafa: ^TcT: 3 *pRrt fafsr: It 

fl-’fcrPFqT fd^dl ^rw^nfa =q I 
*P#«TT twr 5Rft ^>r: SR^T II 
arwnr vrWd^r^rr: srfasrsrsr i 
fM^s^ rr4^r «rrarsrr<ft fafsp^w: n 
fMiii^i^ 5 *T^Fr?cTqT ffrg^Fnr 1 1 
srfVdv-qpn =grpr 5r nrft^rt i 

d’JTr'Rf rP=T: «TT*r II 

«R^r3TR^ft3Ttn Std^lM^l fMV: I 
rdufTq^s eg t n =qrq sr^f^nrw 3% n 
f?r»ffn% ^rq^T v^r. qKuufafa: i 
MMRifd^ ?iwr fMsPT^rjq^T: II 
ST5W^ ffpjfa: I 

arqwf^Jtq <rrq?r fqar% sTrafaw. u 
facjw fql^nr cprt frrfor fa ^ fHft : i 

«rra?*n»tsf^qnttsfq- srprfirref cpt^wrh 
3WPT TT^ffa# fqf^fqr^TT: II 
q t" re ? ?T«rraT# ^ f%f?r»Nr: i 

^ T3ftf%f%r: ii 
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MVl^Vq 5Tfl% VI I Prl ■* jtTTTT I 


5p*T swt *rarfa«: 11 
11 

At the end of the section there is the following: 



H ftR T Hf lr «fhr^rfwT% tprfwhaft tom tc* mrrenr 11 

There is written below : tr. 400. This is the number of 
granthas in the section. 


• The third part begins: — 

irfortPto 11 

tt ^ I rTT 5g*n^: I 

The enumeration of the Samskaras according to various 
authorities is dealt with in the beginning and each is taken 
up in the order of mrfaH, 'ppR etc. At the end of each 
such sub-section there is the colophon : 
mrfwtoft fasw'fi- 1 -curi^-M^sra *rfwTPrfa rntfam 1 Then 

the next sub-section starts : star i There is slight 

variation in the colophon; it is only in very minor 
details. 


The section ends : am 5TMTtrfaw^ fsmwft mrcff sfsrqf 1 
aart ipsn^RT ST^P'PTftPT I sfa . gf Ul5U$<^f ?- 

f^5i% sr»r?«foft mamrfa*^m>r: 1 1 

> • 

The fourth section begins : — 

aam fmmsrarHft am 1 

O U 

aict rnfa ^mfa 11 

w. «ft^qfaf?fam aftaf mrr a?a% 1 
m tre f r mm r tfmc s M aat aaa: ti 


mr Jrefq <i i <wiRM4 gmrtaa: arnfa fwnfarm *t af m a 1 

fafa?^ =* ?remfr st% qpre T fe fr a m 1 
* fmtTfnft m aftrfa ma f# f^rf^firergr 11 
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^ «r§srT fafatwKT fwnfe* 

fWTTferr w^nriTwr^ i >rf^q% i 

The section ends thus : sr*T ^w: i ^r^fd 

f?*rf%nrnr»ift sup i 

’ret sterner i 

'SF'pi ^fUrT: *T> fe ?T% II ' 

?fcr I I 5% 



frrrmi% «ftTmqf% 55 T% tmfarhft ^u ' h Hor re nt i 

In one of the two manuscripts, which appears later, there 
is the further entry : 

^V «3 *RtT r[m TTK> 5 Tft ^sffgr^w# Sgofa I 

This must be the date of the transcript. If this is the 
original of the author and the date is that of the work 

itself, the other copy, which appears older, is a later 

transcript. 

The fifth section begins : — 
w<fo«r€r grr 

’TcSTT 3 FTJSTW ff*P#T I 

^riffT *rfaRT*nj«ft: gsrra 
former 5 frw 5^11 
<h<c 4 znrr i 
3m?r*TT 5T«r*r drs# n 

rpft t^tt: ii 

urert vra^qwr i 
srarjpPT* ^ ii 


^It? 3T# rPT^^II 
?r ^5T^r i 

3Wt SHfafa: Star: * TT H T #N SANTIS 
3**l5pfl5T SRTpT *TfRHTf?T Star I 

? 4 ^ii 
wiwrnRRr: i 

ftnjsftfwfa: II 
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f?rc<nTT father: i 
gwfisr^nrFT ^r^mrf3m^T«TT n 
fafsFFFTr i 

v\ 

irwifewr ii 

S) ^ ' 

tfl+itFn: 'TT’T I 
^«TTC>rsm^ TFTWtTfafaFM: II 

O 

<*mm«u(«{Tw*j 4 i 

jt^tftMt =#t 'ttfftt f=p-Tr fafsnrii 
f^KRMw ^ TirTFFfnr i 


^ ^ ^pr§r«rRTpT # tstii 

?Rr ^FjrmFFnfF n 

*T<jrffT<TmTFT 5 ^^TFT rFT: TT*T i 
TFTTFT PRT: 5 f>ra' TFTTTTTFFcnTT 1 1 

C “N 

TFT ^sonf^zft^ rTrfT fJT^RT 3 I 
<ir<JCTHI^*T il 

-TTT>r§t TTT TOTTr 5 RT: <TT*T I 

^$^T 5 RFf t Tftwrn 

anr^fdf^H FT: sfm TfTBTT II 

TTTTkSRnFT TFT TtTf TTtsfsFFfr: | 

3 rTFTRT?«rsRFFf jFkft era: ttt ii 

> 

dFftTflfcKH 5 ddfWWTlfcSM+M 11 
Tcft TFFFT TFT 5 TT«nTFf FT: TFT I 
TFT fTTFTTFT 3 *FT?FT FT: TTT II 
TFTTTFT 3 FT 3 TTTTTT FT: FTT I 
ST^-TI^TTTt TFT TPJFTFT FT: TriT II 
.TTFTFFTfaFPT I TTT 'TfOTFTFTT TTF^FFTITT TTifirfT 5 TFTTTFTTfa 

arrrt qformr f^r% i 

The section ends : ^fr FTTTfTTTfr TFTTfr tptfttOt i 
ImSSJTTV 5'BJiaj: I ffr T1 ^ rfa rTTs fl T^TT M TTTfT?.3T?rf?F 

tft tft tptftt i One of the manuscripts, which appears 
newer, has the date tff 174.7. The manuscript without 
date has on the outer cover the following entry, T.4500, 
evidently the number of granthas in the section. 
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The sixth section begins 

fwranf^PFT ^JT Oc«WWd: i 

3rffr^^ *nTHi3re t «r4Mw *ftr w? i m r srctrfa^T i 
am snst 5rftT5rfe^# i m r t^it i trot r w. i 

Each sub-sechon ends with a colophon : sfh 
sfbt^fTf^5i% srefaiWl srferm ^rfe: l And the next section 
begins : am There are minor sub-divisions which 

are marked as : fftr qftreraTsw?: i am i 

The section ends : 

s nhwfc i ^trm:i arert? ^ fort rwt ?rajfor i 

for tp* ffo n sfa i 

at ran i ^ - TT^rrmmt ^rs^rrarmrc: snanfaRr t?^r i cmrr^r tr^nfa ’Tps- 
TtFft^THTOft^ WtffoPRSH I ammfa ^inkk^r°t ^ warn I 
forfor i sfa srs^reforK: i ifh 

^RnTfoirnT^# MfoRT- 

fos# srRfaffo hrrr i 

(WR) tTfomsfo ( ?«*« ) 

=r *i fort «n^ 5pfy hi'^r’ i 
ffou ^tw tmt afore 


ttfosq foTTm^STafolfot cpr: frr: I 
From this colophon, it is certain that this is the end of 
the work and that the date 1747 Samvat represents the date 
of the composition of the work. Thus we can conclude 
that the manuscripts bearing the date 1747 are contempora- 
neous with the author. The other copies must be the originals 
written by the author; in appearance, the latter are older. 

There is the entry tr 3 100, evidently the number of 
granthas in the section. There is also the entry srfefo t 
The next section begins : — 



flfot fwwumi 11 
cPT «rrs fefonj 1 aarfo anrrm? % 1 4 R 
3# TOT^RFf^P JRSTS ^ 5W[ I f JfPJI tPT 

5 iTgr«n«TR arera irsts cHTTpre? sftr tmr 1 
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The work ends : — 


sprTCTcT §#<TT ^ I wwfof rrfssaft: ^ Sffa: II 

?frT Tfec^T f^j ^?T I f^PRT^m STflm^r I 5|% 3T 

fST^ I ffa frcWU P Pfo r: I 5f% «TOTc# 

*nmrr: 1 ?{% 



M^T'7f^T% «TT5^f STTFcHT I PTWT ^rfwftf^TWr: II 

There is the further entry: This is 

evidently the number of granthas in all the seven sections 
together. The number of granthas in this particular section 
is given as 1600 on the outer cover. The entry proceeds : 
fsrrt 1 f%fa am err fafa: 1 ^ tm<> ^ \ 1 

Although the colophon at the end of the sixth section 
clearly shows that the work ended there, yet I cannot ignore 
the entry at the end of that section, which clearly mentions 
this as a part of the entire work; and this is not a later 
manuscript. It is contemporaneous with the author. For 
this reason, I started in the beginning that the work consists 
of seven sections. Perhaps we can take the which is the 
seventh, as an appendix to the main work ir six sections. 

The author Manirama Diksita is an erudite scholar, a 
versatile genius, a writer on a variety of subjects and an 
acknowledged authority in his time. In the Bikaner 
State Library there are many works written by him and also 
many manuscripts which belonged to him. He was patro- 
nised by Maharaja Anupasinghji of Bikaner who reigned 
from 1669 to 1698. He was a Viceroy in the Deccan during 
•the reign of Emperor Shahjahan and a trusted friend of 
the Emperor. 

From the brief description of the work, it would be 
found that the Dharmambhodbi is a comprehensive work on 
DharmaSastra. The manuscripts available in the Bikaner 
Library were transcribed at the time when the. work was 
actually written also. The manuscript is complete except 
for the introductory portion, which must have been missing 
at least for* a century now. 




THE PURAlsilC DATE OF THE MAHABHARATA 
By M. Raja Rao 

i. Estimates of the date of the Mahabharata war range 
from 5 306 B.C. to 950 B. C. In his celebrated History of 
flindu Astronomy (pp. nj-124) S.B. Dikshit has argued out 
in detail that the conflicting statements in the Udyoga and 
Bhisma Parvas could be reconciled on the supposition that 
each of the astronomical events has been assigned two 
naksatras — one Sayana (corresponding to the European ‘zodia- 
cal signs counted from a continually shifting first point of 
Aries) and the other, Nirayana, (corresponding to the fixed 
zodiacal constellations). They form part of the periodical 
conundrums which the divine scribe Lord Ganapati had to 
solve before he could proceed with his manuscript, to the 
dictation of Sri Vyasa. Dikshit found by calculation that 
the Sayana naksatras corresponded to a first point of Aries 
(vernal Equinox) that coincided with the zero of the constel- 
lation of Pmarvasu in 5306 B. C. The second set of 
naksatras indicate the actual star — group near which any 
given Sayana division lay. The corresponding Sayana and 
Nirayana positions were as follows — Sun : — i. Visakha 
{Sayana), ii Satabhisag (Nirayana); Moon — i. Anuradha , ii. 
Satabhisag; Mercury — i. ViSakha, ii. Dhanistha; Venus — 

. Jyestha, ii. Purva-bhadrapada; Mars — i. Magba, ii. Anu- 
radhd, Jupiter — i. Svati, ii. Sravana ; Saturn — i. Citrd, ii. 
Uttara-asadhas ; Rdhu — i. Anuradha , ii. Satabhisag. The aim 
of the eminent astronomer was more the refutation of the 
views put forward by Mr. Lele than a serious attempt to 
•establish a date which differed so much from the traditional 
date 3102 B.C. The Mahabharata mentions that the Kaliyuga 
commenced, with the death of Kr?na and abdication of 
Xudhisthira, 36 years after the war. Dr. D.S. Triveda 
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bases his opinion, on this statement and assigns the date 
B.C. 3137. 1 Bhattotpala, Kalhana and Aryabhatta, assign 
the date 2448 B. C. This estimate is based on the verse 
in the Bfhat-samhita, of Varahamihira about the sap tarns 
having been in Magbd in Yudhisthira’s reign. 2 Bhattotpala 
quotes a verse from Vrddha-Garga stating merely that the 
Munayah were in Pitr-daivatam (Magba) ; no dates are 
given, in that verse. It is not clear whether the date 2526 
was inserted by Varahamihira had been already mentioned 
by Vjrddha-Garga himself. »If the computation is attri- 
buted to Garga, then the Saka-kala referred to in the 
verse — 

As an saghasu tnunaya Sasati Prthivim Yudbistbire nrpatau. 

Sad dwika pdnca dwiyuta Sakakdiab tasya rajnafca. 

could not be that of ^alivahana, since even the 
younger Garga lived prior to the Christian Era. Vaidya and 
Gopala Aiyar suggested that the Saka was that of Buddha 
Nirvana, 543 B.C. Interpreting the numerals as indicating 
2566, and adding 543 to it, Vaidya derived the date B. C. 
3109 for Yudhisthira. Gopala Aiyar interpreted the 
numerals to indicate the product 25 x 26 or 630 and adding 
543 arrived at the date 1193 B.C. On the other hand, if 
the date 2526 was computed by Varahamihira, then the 
second line of the verse would mean either that Yudhisthira 
ruled 2526 years before Salivahana Saka, i.e., in 2448 B.C., 
or that the Brhatsamhita was written in the year 2526 of 
Yudhisthira Saka. If we assign the date 560 A.D. for 
Varahamihira, we get the date (2526-560) 1966 B.C for 
Yudhisthira. Dr. R. Shama Sastry points out that the term 
Saka as a synonym for the word ‘Era’ came into general 
use only after the rule of the Andhras. 

journal of Indian History, Madraj XVI, pp- 239, 248 ; Kane vol. 
1931 pp. 515,-525. 

*Brbat-safobiti, Chap. 13; verse 3; Kalhana, TLajatarangini Bk. 1 , 55-56' 
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Megasthenes has mentioned that 153 kings intervened 
between Dionysus and Sandrokottos, according to the 
tradition current in India at the time and that Heracles is 
believed to have ruled 15 generations after Dionysus. 
Vaidya allots an average of 20 years to the 138 generations 
between Heracles whom he identifies with Sri Kfsna and 
Candragupta. So Kfsna lived (138x20 plus 320, i.e., 
2760 plus 320) about 3080 B, C. 3 K. P. Jayaswal deduces the 
date 1424 B. C. from the statement of the Visnu Pur ana 
that 1015 years intervened between the birth of Parlksit 
and the coronation of Mahapadma. (409 plus ioij). V. 
Rangachari seems to concur with him. 4 Pargiter calculates 
37 generations between Pariksita and Nanda ; assigns an 
average of 15 years and arrives at the date 980 B. C. (37 x 1 j 
plus 325 plus 100 gives 555 years between Pariksita and 
Mahapadma, xoo years for the Nandas, and 325 B. C. for 
Candragupta). Gopala Aiyar uses the same data to arrive 
at his figure 1193 B. C. He allots an average of 22 years 
to the 37 generations, 64 years to the Nandas, and B. C. 
3 1 3 to Candragupta. In the Annual Report of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department for the year 1927 A.D. 5 , Dr. R. 
Shama Sastry, the then Director has expressed his view, 
based on the archaic style of the Mahdbharata and also certain 
astronomical references in it, that the war probably took 
place about 1200 B. C. Dr. M. H. Krishna, the present 
Director, seems to hold the same view. 

2. In his learned article on Some Problems of Indian 
Chronology, in the Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
for 1930-31 vol. xii part 4., Mr. K.G. Sankar, B.A.B.L., 
has shown that the year 1198 B.C. satisfies most of the re- 
quirements of the astronomical references contained in the 

•Vaidya : A Criticism of the Mabdhbdrata pp. 8090. 

'V. Rangachari : Pre~Musalman» India, vol. I, chapter 2 gives a 

masterly summary of the views of the several scholars. 

. e pp. 8-1 >. 
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Udyoga and Bhisma Parvas. Though one may not accept 
his arguments or the data by which he arrives at his figure, 
1198 B.C., he deserves felicitations for the discovery of a 
date, which tallies, as I shall demonstrate presently, to a 
remarkable degree with the astronomical data. The coin- 
cidence is indeed so complete that there is no doubt that 
whoever introduced the astronomical references into the 
text, he based his statements on actual observation of 
Planetary positions in 1198 B.C. Those who are inclined 
to hold the view that the Bharata war must have taken 
place about 1200 B.C. will find in it a conclusive proof- of 
the correctness of their opinion. Those who are disposed 
to assign the war to a very much earlier date than 1200 
B.C., will look upon it as the date when, as pointed 
out by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, the old Gatbd-ic account of 
the war was transformed into Epic form and the Anustup 
sloka metre. The original astronomical references that 
were quite consistent with the actual conditions when the 
war was fought, were retained on account of the sanctity 
attached to them by tradition, and were supplemented by 
others that were actually observed at the time the original 
narrative was recast into classical Sanskrit. At any rate, the 
nucleus of the text of the Mahabhdrata cannot be dated later 
than the twelfth century B.C. Tradition traces it back to 3x02 
B.C. The Puranas take it back to 2000 B.C. The problem 
reminds me of the *“Wise men and the Chameleon.” 
Before I proceed to the exposition of my own views in 
the matter based on certain statements in the ’Puranas 
the full significance of which has not been properly essayed, 
I shall demonstrate the faithfulness with which the aspects 
of the sky have been delineated by the poet of the Maha- 
bharata. The following statements can be attributed to 
the poet — astronomer of 1198 B. C. {Vide Diksbit’s Astro.) 

A. i. Vrajasamharane rajan Somam sapta graha iva . (Drona. 

Ch. 37 — vs. 22). ii.Nihsaranto vjadrsyanta siirydt sapta 
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mahagrahah. (Kama. Ch 37 — vs. 4). iii. Raksasam 
dudurvuh sankhye grahah paftca ravim yatha. (Bhisma 
Ch. 100 — vs. 37). iv. Magbd visagah Somah tad dinam 
pratyapadyata\ dipyamdnatca sampetur divi sapta mabd- 
grahdh. (Bhisma. Ch. 17 — vs. 2) Position of Planets 
at sunrise (eclipsed) on New-moon of Margafisra. 
(PaurnimSnta) on 21 October 1198 B.C. ( Indian 
Ephemeris of D. B. S. Pilla). (Sun 224), (Moon 224), 
(Mars 217), (Mercury 2 26), (Jupiter 216), (Venus 
236), (Saturn 215), (Rahu 230), (Comet 229), v. Srnto 
grahdhprajvalitdb sadhuma iva pdvakah\ Aindram tejasvi- 
naksatram Jyestbam akramya tisthati. (Bhisma. 'Ch. 
iii — vs. 16). All the seven planets were found within 
a compass of 20 degrees. 

N.B. — The longitudes are expressed in degrees 
measured from the zero of ASvini, along the ecliptic. The 
naksatra division Jyestha extends from 227 to 240. The 
yoga-tara Jyestha stands at 229 ; Anuradha at 224. 

B. Planetary conjunctions two or three at a time. 
* i. Tat ah samabhavat yuddham Sukrangirasavarcasob 

{Drou nyarjunayob) nakfa tram abhito tyomni 

Sukra-angirasayor iva. (Kama Ch. 18 — vs. 1.). About 
the time of Pusya new-moon (30 days later), the 
retrograde Venus and Jupiter were in conjunction : 
Jupiter (222,) Venus (223.) ii. Bbrgusunu Dharaputrau 
SaSijena samanvitau (^alya, Ch. 11, vs-18). Venus 
(228); Mars (231); Mercury (222), on the day of 
Saiya’s death, iii. Three months later. Mercury 
and Saturn were simultaneously retrograde. 
Eokatrasakardvastam ( Drounyarjunau ) vimargasthau 
grahauiva. (Kama. Ch. 18 — vs. 2.). 

C. Two eclipses at an interva] of thirteen days. (Bhisma, 

Ch. 3 .). i. Rabuica agrasat adityam aparvani viiampate. 

• (Sabha. Ch. 79-19). 
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There was a solar eclipse about sunrise on 9th August 
1213 B.C. and a lunar eclipse at moon-set on 22nd August 
1213 B.C. August 9 is counted as new-moon. August 22, 
fullmoon, will be thirteenth day. ( Candrasiiryau ubhau grastau 
ekamdsi trayodafim. Bhisma. Ch. iii-32). 

D. Samvatsarasasthayinau ca grahatt prajvalitau ubhau 

Vttayah samipasthau Br ha spat isa naif ca rau . (Bhisma 
iii-27.). Ch. Jupiter and Saturn were together 
near Visaka for about a year. B.C. 1199 Solar 

Year 330th day B.C. 1198. 230th day. 

Jupiter 203 (retrogression began). Jupiter '216 
(direct), Saturn at 212 (retrogression began). 
Saturn 215 (direct). 

N.B. — V if aka extends from 200 to 213. 

E. Maghasu AftgJrako vakrah , Sravane ca Brhaspatih. 

(Bhisma. Ch. iii-14). In 1195 B.C. three years later, 
Mars began to trace back at 13 1 (Magha), and 
Jupiter at 300 (Dhanistha). 

3. The puranas are the only available source of informa- 
tion about the several dynasties of kings that ruled in India in 
Pre-Buddhistic times. The legendary period of Indian History 
ends and the historical stage begins with the Mahabharata 
war. Until the Indus Valley seals are deciphered, rightly 
interpreted, and properly co-ordinated, it may not be possible 
to state definitely when the legendary period terminated. 
Opinion is widely divergent as to circumstances that assigned 
the commencement of the Kali-yuga to 3x02 B.C. Speculations 
are rife regarding the duration of the four Yugas ‘from the 
historian’s point of veiw as contrasted with that of the astro- 
nomer. The Puranas and the Itihasas (Rdmdyana and Mahd- 
bharata ) distinguish between Manusi and Divine yugas. Any 
attempt, (like that of Mr. K.G. Sankar in the article referred 
to already) to base chronology on speculations about the. 
historical aspects of Catur-yugas and Manvantaras is likely to. 
land us in inconsistencies. Astronomical data,’ unless they 
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are corrborated by epigraphic evidence, are equally mis- 
leading, since astronomical events repeat themselves at 
regular intervals. Tradition loses in definition and gains in 
distortion as time rolls on. Whereas the statements of the 
Vayu-Pura na are more guarded, those of the Visnu 
Pur ana are more dogmatic. Except in a single instance, the 
Vayu-Purd na does not attempt to correlate two or more 
dynasties. The Visnu Parana sums up at the several 
stages and commits the error of describing contemporary 
dynasties as successive. Dynasties that dovetail into one 
another are placed end to end in time. The Visnu Parana 
postulates an interval of 1400 years between the close of* the 
Andhra dynasty and the time of the Purana, coinciding with 
that of kalki. Except in the case of the Brhadrathas, Ptadyo- 
tas and Sisunagas who are stated to have ruled in succession, 
all other dynasties that preceded the Mauryas are described 
as collateral and co-extensive. Some of them belong to the 
legendary period, and their lineage ended at the time of 
Mahapadma, who is likened ro ParaSurama, the exterminator of 
all Ksatriyas. The Vayu Parana (Ch. 98 — vs 305) clearly states 
that the Brhadrathas were followed, by the Vlta-hotras. 
When a few Vlta-botras had ruled, Munika, the Pradyota killed 
his master and installed his son. The verse seems to imply 
that it was Palaka, Pradyota’ s son, that ignored or set aside 
his master and began to rule in his own name. Five of them 
ruled in succession until, in their turn, they were displaced 
by the SiSunagas. All the Puranas, concur in allotting 1,000 
years, to Brhadrathas, 138 years to the Pradyotas and 362 
years to the Si$unagas. ' None of them has stated how many 
years the Vltahotras ruled who immediately succeeded the 
last Brhadratha king, up to the time they were displaced by 
Pradyota. The Puranas declare that there ruled twenty kings of 
that line. We can allot 400 years to the whole dynasty. Let 
us assume that the line commenced after the last Brhadratha. 
According to the Vayu, the number of kings from Pradyota 
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to Mahapadma was fifteen. Supposing that fifteen out of the 
twenty Vltahotras ruled in a subordinate capacity under the 
Pradyotas and §i$unagas five of them at least should have 
ruled as independent kings. The period of 138 years 
usually alotted to the Pradyotas could be transferred to 
them. The Jaina accounts agree in stating that Palaka 
was crowned on the day of Mahavira’s Nirvana, in 
B. C. 5 26. So even if we should ignore the niSunSgas 
altogether, the Bfhadratha line should have continued down 
to B. C. 664. The 32 kings of the Bfhadratha dynasty 
who are described as having ruled for an aggregate 
period of 1000 years are clearly designated by the 
Vayu Parana “ Bhavifirah, ” future kings. Since the post- 
Bharata list includes only 22 names, scholars have been 
forced to borrow 10 names from the pre-war period. 
Various expedients are adopted to bring the equal 
average to the standard of 20 or even 1 5 years. The 
Vayu Parana clearly states that only prominent kings 
are mentioned in the lists, which are therefore incomplete. 
The descent is not throughout from father to son. Where- 
ever we come across an unusually long reign, we can be 
sure that the grandson succeeded in the absence of the 
son. Their united reigns represent three generations. 
Like the Hoysalas, some of them might have continued 
the era of their predecessors. Moreover, the son did not 
always get the throne. That member of the king’s family 
who was regarded as best fitted for kingship succeeded 
to the throne by election. It is also quite possible that 
there were breaks due to temporary usurpation or forma- 
tion of republics. Buddha’s father is said to have served 
as president of a republic. (Vairajya.) The actual number 
of generations covered by the dynasty will be therefore 
greater than the number of kings named. If we take all 
these factors into account, there is nothing inherently im- 
probable for the dynasty to have occupied iqoo years. So 
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the latest date for the Bharata war works out at 1664 B. C. 
Even the period of 723 years which some scholars are in- 
clined to assign to the Bfhadrathas will take us back to the 
14th. century B. C. i.e., 1387 B. C. and not to 1200 B. C. 
It*has become a fashion to discredit Hindu and Jaina tra- 
ditions when they are not in accord with Buddhistic traditions 
imported from abroad. Puranic accounts have been mutilated 
to make them conform to foreign chronicles and preconceived 
opinions. 'In spite of errors due to faults of transcription and 
regional and tribal variations, the Puranic dynastic b’sts 
have been substantiated by epigraphic evidence whenever 
available. In his Catalogue of Indian coins , (pp. xxyi and 
lxv) Rapson has testified to the reliability of the Puranas 
regarding the Andhra dynasty. “There is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which the testimony of 
inscriptions and coins scarcely exists, was actually occupied 
by the reigns recorded in the Puranas.” I am therefore 
inclined to accept the Puranic statement that an interval of 
about 1500 years lay between the birth of Pariksita and the 
coronation of Mahapadma even though some of the names 
might have got transposed as a result of flux of time. The 
Puranas assign a period of 100 years to the Nanda dynast) 1 . 
The Buddhist Chronicles, the Mahavams'a and the DlpavamSa 
assign only 22 years. Mahapadma is depicted as a robber 
cheiftain. The Puranas rate him as a powerful sole monarch. 

( Ekachatradhipati ). Canakya or Kautilya is reported not 
only to have wrested the kingdom from the Nandas after a 
struggle extending over 12-16 years, but to have ruled him- 
self. The Vayu Parana uses the expression : Uddbarisyati 
tan sarvan Kautilya vai dwirasfabhih ; Bhuktva mahtm varsa 
Satam Nandendub sa bhavisyati. He is described a? the best of 
the Nandas. The Matsya Parana states : Uddbarisyati Kautilya 
sama dwadaSabhih sutdn\ bhuktva mahlm varsa Satam tato Maur- 
ydn gamisyati. The Burmesfe legend of Buddha, the 
# Malla-link^ra t (Brigandet, pp. 125 — 128 vol. ii), informs us 
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that Canakya discovered signs of kingship in himself and 
it was his mother’s timely advice that prevented his giving 
outward expression to it ; that Candragupta was purchased 
by him and trained for kingship. It is therefore not improba- 
ble that he satisfied his early ambition by ruling the kingdom 
in his own name before he installed Candragupta. The 
experience of statecraft that he thus gained at first hand 
enabled him to produce the Artha-fastra, under the pen- 
name Kautilya. Visnucitti, the commentator of the Visnu 
Parana, informs that Kautilya, Cannkaya,Visnu-gupta, and 
Vatsyayana were the names of one and the same person, the 
patron of Candragupta. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya has 
another curious legend about the Nandas. Mahapadma 
was succeeded by an impostor who called himself Yoganand 
or (Nava) Neo-Nanda out of which grew the legend of the 
Nine (Nava) Nandas. It was Canakya who overthrew him 
and restored the kingship <to the heir, Candragupta. What- 
ever it may be, there was an inter-regnum between the last 
Nanda and Canakya. The Vaju Parana assigns 28 years to 
Mahapadma and 1 2 years to his eight sons in succession. The 
next sixty years might have been taken up by Canakya’s 
personal rule and the upheaval caused by Alexander’s in- 
vasion. Anyhow the period of 22 years allotted by the 
Buddhistic chronicles to the Nanda dynasty does not seem 
to be correct. The history 'of the period is shrouded in 
mystery. 

4. The Puranas have not attempted to state the regnal 
years of kings that flourished before the Bharata war. .Fuller 
information has been furnished regarding the kings that 
followed the war. They are divided roughly into two groups. 
The first group lasted down to Mahapadma, and are said to 
belong to the original Kfatriya stock, pure and mixed. The 
second group was constituted by Sudra kings Beginning with 
Mahlpadma, with varying tinges of K?atriya-hood in 
them. The influence of Kali that had been gathering strength 
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comes into unrestricted operation with the advent of Maba- 
padma. The birth of Pariksita and the coronation of Maha- 
padma are two important dividing landmarks. The commenta- 
toss Visnucitti and Sridharaswami point out that the interval 
between them should be taken as ijoo years (Sarddha- 
sahasram) and that the words PancaSad ( Visnu . iv — 24-204) 
and PancadaSa (Bhdgavata) are mistakes of transcription. The 
correct wording ought to be “ Etadvarsa sahas ram tu ; Jneya/u 
Satottaram”. Pargiter’s note on the lines (p. 58, Dynasties of 
the Kali age) points out that the correct rendering Pat:ia- 
Saiottaram occurs in 'some recensions of the Matsya and 
Visnu Purdnas. Accepting the readings 1015 and 1050 is 
tantamount to the admission that the Bfhadrathas, Pradyotas, 
and 6iSunagas became contemporaries at the time of the later 
Bfihadratha kings and all ended together with Padma’s corona- 
tion. It would mean more a murder than mutilation of all 
ancient tradition. The Vdyu differs from the others in one 
important particular. It employs the word Mahadeva, while 
others use Mahapadma and Nanda. Scholars have naturally 
equated them. It seems to me that the equation is not in- 
evitable. The version of the Vdyu Parana appears to be the 
earliest, as I shall presently indicate. We should not lose 
sight of the factor that as at the present time the grandson 
might have been named after the grandfather or. other 
earlier ancestor. The concerned verses of the Vdyu 
Purada are (Ch. 98-408 to 411). Esa vamSakramah krtsnam 
Klrtito vo yathdkramam, atita vartamanatca tathaiva anagatatca 
ye ; (40&) i. Mahadevabhisekat tu janma yavat Panksjtah , 
Etat varsa sahasrantu jneyam pancataduttarm. (409). ii. 
Paramanam vai tathacoktam Mahapadmdntaram ca yat ; iii. 
Antaram tat Satanyastau sat trimfacca samdh smrtah (410) 
•E tat Kdlantaram bhdvya andhranta ye prakirtitdh; bhavisyaih 
tatra sankhydtah purdnajnair srutarsibhih (4x1). The passage 
contains three distinct statements, i. An interval of 1050 
years fro m the coronation of Mahadeva down to the birth of 
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Patlkgita. ii. the interval from Pariksita to Mahapadma as 
already enumerated. (1000 plus 138 plus 362, i.e., ijoo); 
iii. An interval of 836 years from Mahapadma to the end 
of the Andhra dynasty. The second statement is con- 
tained only in the Vayu ; the others substitute Mahapadma 
and suitably alter the phrasing also, in verse i. The Jatakas 
tell us that Mahadeva is a synonym of Makhadeva the epony- 
mous ancestor of Janaka. It is my belief that the Vayu 
Purana pushes back the historical period by 1050 years to 
the era of Mahadeva, probably one of the kings commemorated 
in the seals of Mohendo Jaro. and other Indus Valley ex- 
cavations or those of Harappa. (Harapura). The implica- 
tions of the second statement have been discussed already. 
The third requires some elucidation. Though the Puranas 
declare Puloma or Pulomavi to have been the last of the 
Andhtas proper, they label the next five or seven kings as 
Andhra-bhftyas and conclude by calling them also Andhras 
(Vayu. Ch. 98 — 552 to 355.) and assign to them 102 or 100 
years. Epigraphic records trace the Andhras to 226 A.D. 
dating their origin to A$okan times since Megasthenes 
declares them to be powerful neighbours of Magadha. The 
inclusion of §3li$uka into the Mauryan dynasty list is 
regarded as out of place. If we equate him to Simuka, 
the originator of the Andhra dynasty (Sali Suka : Srt- 
mukha : Simuka), the place assigned to him in the Maury- 
yan list is chronologically correct and might indicate a tem- 
porary domination over the Mauryas (456-226 yields 230 
B.c.). The date of the last Andhra-sama-vamSa king will be 
320 plus 100 or 420 A.D. the date of Kumaragupta. In the 
Mysore Archaeological Report for 1923 A.D. Dr. R. Shama 
Sastry has shown why the Gupta rule should be regarded as 
having commenced in 202 A.D. in preference to a later date 
320 B.C. He has shown that tjie proposed date is in harmony 
with Jaina, Brahmanic, and Chinese traditions, not exclu ding 
the Ceylonese. The genealogical list and dates 'given on page 
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22 arc in full accord with the Vayu Purana statement. 
(Qi. 98-352-355.). In the HarivamSa of Jinasenacarya, the 
Guptas are allotted 231 years. Add 231 to 202 and you 
get 433 A.D. Go back 836 years and you reach 403 B.C. 
Mahapadma’s coronation is said to have taken place in some 
year between B.C. 409 and 422 B.C. The statements of 
the Vayu are not only mutually consistent but accord with 
epigraphic data. 

5. I shall proceed to point out other passages of the 
Vayu Purana which indicate the commencement of the 
sec'ond millennium before Christ as the era of the Maha- 
bharata War. i. It is stated that the vernal equinox occurred 
when the sun was at the end of Me /a, i.e., in the first pada 
of Krttika and the autumnal equinox when the sun reached 
the end of Tula, i.e., the fourth quarter of Via/aka. At the 
time of the Visnu Purana they had receded to the com- 
mencement of Mesa and Tula respectively. The moving 
back by thirty degrees requires at least 30 x 72 or 2160 
years. The vernal equinox was at the aero of ASwini about 
500 A.D. or Kaliyuga 3600. The date of the nucleus of 
the Vayu Purana, i.e., that of Adhisima kfsna should have 
been about (2160-500) 1660 B.C. The Bharata War took 
place about six generations earlier, i.e., in about i860 B.C. 
or earlier. (Ch 50 — vs 195-198 of Vayu). ii. The implica- 
tions of the Saptarsi cycle have not been properly 
understood. Brennand ( Hindu Astronomy) has clearly 
. pointed out that what the ancients meant by say- 
ing that the Saptarsis were in Magha at the time of the 
Bharata war, was that the solstitial coltire, i.e., the north and 
south line passing through the northernmost and south- 
ermjaost positions of the sun above the equator at the summer 
and winter solstices respectively passed by the side of 
the stars in the constellations 0/ Magba and the Great Bear 
{Saptarsis). The Puranas furnish a similar interpretation. 
(fVayu, Ch.* 98; 415-416. Matsya, Ch. 273; vs. 41 and 42. 
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Viynu Athsa iv. Ch. 24; vs. 105-106.). \Saptarsindntu 
ye purva drfyante uttara difi, tato madhyena ca ksetram drSyate 
yat samarn divi\ tern saptarsayo yukta jreya vyomni Satam 
sama, naksatranam rstndrsca yogasya etat nidartanam... The 
commentaries of Visnucitti (1300 A.D.) and Srldharaswami 
(1600 A.D.) run as follows. \Agre Sahatakara tara saplakam 
saptaryi mandalam. tatraiva mandate agrastaniyah pracyo 
Maricib ; tatah pascdt namrayugandbarakaro VaSistassabharyah. 
tatah pa teat isat unnata isamula sthaniyah Afigirab Tada- 
sanna pafeima tara catustayasya Hanye Atrih. Atrer yamyab 
Pulastyah. 

Pulastyasya patcime Pulabah. Tadudlcya catuska vayavye 
Kratub. Pivam sthite yau purvau udaye prathamam drfyete 
SakatasthanasyapaScdt pulastaya Kratu satbjvau. Tayostat pur- 
vayoSta madhye samam daksinottara rekhdydh samadetavasthitam 
yad aSvinyadt anyatamam naksatram drsyate Tern naksatrena 
saptarsayab yukta nrnamabda Satam tisthanti. ] 

The commentators seem to imply that the point of 
intersection of the north and south lines passing through the 
mid-point of the line joining Kratu and Pulastya with the 
ecliptic is not stationary but keeps on slowly moving at the 
rate of one naksatra or 13.3 degrees per one hundred years. 
The fixed point in the Great Bear chosen for the purpose is 
the mid-point of the diagonal joining Kratu and Pulastya. 
Kratu is the star called Dhube by astronomers and forms one 
of the pointers. The second assumption implicit in the 
statement is that the reference-point lies near the ecliptic 
pole and inside the circle traced by the north celestial pole. 
A reference to a star-map will make it clear that the point of 
intersection on the ecliptic will have retromotion from 
ASvini to Revatl and so on round the whole ecliptic, once 
in 26000 years. This must have been the belief at the time 
of Vyddha Garga. But actually the reference-point in the 
Great Bear lies outside the circle traced by the north pole. 
The result is that the point of intersection on the ecliptic will 
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not go round it completely, but will oscillate in an arc of 
28 degrees, roughly .extending from the yoga-tara of Magha 
(Regulus : longitude 129 deg.) to the yoga-tara of Citra 
(Spica longitude 180 deg.). I leave it to expert astronomers 
to determine the limits more accurately and to work out more 
details. My aim is merely to draw their attention to the 
problem, since it appears to have been the genesis of the 
Libration Theory of Precession entertained by Varahamihira 
and other astronomers of the Siddhanta school. I append 
herewith Pargiter’s translation of the verses common to all 
the Purdnas concerning the Saptarsi cycle, (page 75 Dynas- 
ties of the Kali age). Parser has suggested some emendations 
in the first verse referring to Pratlpa. They are unnecessary. 
(The verse is correct as it stands.). The first verse runs thus 
in the V ay u Parana : Saptarsayah tada prdhuh Pratlpe rdjnt 
vai Satam \ sapta vimSaih Sataih bhavya Andhranam te tvaya punah* 
The Saptarsi constellation was conjoined with its own 
naksatra for 100 years in the reign of Pratipa ; they will be 
there again twenty seven centuries later at the close of the 
Andhras. Pargiter’s note is quite apt. “ Thus the period 
from Pratipa to the end of the Andhras comprised a complete 
cycle of the Great Bear and then the cycle began again. ” 
The Alatsya Parana gives the correct version of the subse- 
quent verses. SaptavimSati paryante Krtsne naksatramandale 
( Vayu ), Saptarsayas ta tisthanti parydyena Satam Satan. /. Saptar- 
si nam yugam hyetad divyaya sankhyasmrtam. Samd divyah smrtah 
iastre divyabdani tu saptabhih. Tebhyah pravatate kdlo divyah 
saptarsibhis tu vai. Saptaryinam tu yau purvau drSyate uditaa 
nisi. Tayor madhye tu nakyatram drSyate yat samam divi ; 
Tenasaptaryayoyuktd jiieyd vyomni Satam samdh. Nakyatra nam 
ryi nanca yogasyaitan nidarSanam. Saptarsayo Magbd yuktah kale 
Pariksite Satam ; Andhrante tu caturvimSc bbavisyanti Satam 
samdh”. “ In the circle of the lunar constellations, wherein 
the Great Bear revolves, and which contains 27 constellations 
in its circumference, the Great Bear remains 100 years con- 
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joined with each in turn. This is the cycle of the Great Bear, 
and is remembered as being, according to divine reckoning, 
sixty years and seven years. According to those constella- 
tions divine time proceeds by means of the Great Bear. The 
two front stars of the Great Bear, which are seen when risen 
at night, the lunar constellation which is seen situated equally 
between them in the sky, the Great Bear is to be known as 
conjoined with that constellation 100 years in the sky. This 
is the exposition of the conjunction of the lunar constella- 
tions and the Great Bear. The Great Bear was conjoined 
with the Magbas in Pariksita’s time 100 years. It will 
be conjoined with the twenty-fourth constellation 100 
years at the termination of the Andhra s” . Brennand 
suggested that the idea that the Saptarsis spent 100 years 
in each naksatra should have originated in a mistake com- 
, mitted by the scribe, who mis-read too for 1000. As the 
text was regarded sacrosanct, none dared to correct it, even 
if they had the capacity. We learn that the original text 
of the Puranas was in 'Prakrit and in kharosti script. Pargiter 
points out many mis-readings due to confusion of letters. 

(Vide — Dynasties of the Kali Age . p xxiv. art. 41.) 
He writes : “ Misreadings could easily affect other nume- 
rals Again data and lata are sometimes confused, and 

since data appears in Prakrit as data and data, and fasa as iada 
and sada, either word might easily be altered for the other, since 
metathesis occurs in the manuscripts. ” (vide example under 
foot-note). My own impression is that the phrase ; Paryayena 
fatam fatam should originally have read as — Paryayena dafam 
fatam. Garga’s original sentence should be: Saptar soyas tu 
Tisthanti paryayena Dafam Satam ( Ten Hundred), giving the rate 
of precession at \ooo years per Naksatra — as against the modern 
value of 960 years per Naksatra. This inference is borne 
out by the very next verse of the Purana, which gives the 
correct rate of precession" at sixty-seven divine years per 
full cycle, i.e., precession through 27 naksatra s in 67x360 
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(or 24120) years ; or the rate 893. 3 years per naksatra or 
67 years per degree — as against the modern value : 72 years 
per degree. It is therefore highly probable that Garga had 
not only understood the phenomenon of precession but had 
formed an accurate measure of the rate from the statements 
in the Samhitas and the Brahma nas about the shift of the 
equinoxial and solsticial points (vide my article on the 
Pravargya Legend in the Poona Orientalist Jan. 1943). The 
Puranas accepted the faulty reading and built their 2700 
year cycle on it. 

' 6. Whatever might have been the genesis of the 
Sapatarsi cycle of 2700 years, the statements about Pratlpa 
and the Andhras were undoubtedly based on an assumption 
of its validity. The remark that 2700 years would intervene 
between Pratipa and the close of the Andhras merely gave 
concreteness to the traditional opinion obtaining at the 
time. According to Pargiter, Pratlpa was Parik?ita’s 
ancestor in the seventh degree. A period of two 
hundred years should have separated them. So the 
interval between Parlksita. and the close of the Andhra 
rule would be (2700-100-200) about 2400 years. The 
last verse explicitly declares the interval to be about 2400 
years, {caturvimle). According to Rapson and other 
authorities coins record their rule up to about 226 A. D. 
This would give Pariksita a date in 2100 B. C. If the Guptas 
are included in the dynasty as Andhra-Bhrtyas, the close of 
•the Andhra rule could be taken forward to 420 A. D. The 
Puranas ‘say : Andhranam samsthite rajye tesam bhrtyanvaya 
nrpah, saptaiva Andhra bhavisyanti. Andhrah'bhoksyanti vasu- 
dham , Sate dve ca tatanca vai. Kumaragupta the seventh king 
of the Gupta dynasty is usually assigned the date 4x4 B.C. 
According to Prakrit usage, the phrase sate dve Satam ca 
vai could be interpreted as 10a pr 100. We can assume the 
rule of the elder Andhras to have continued up to the 
establishment of the Guptas. Thus the several statements 
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of the Puranas point to the commencement of the second 
millennium before Christ as the date of Pariksita and the 
Mahabharata War. It might have been earlier still, but not 
later. 

7. The significance of the statement in the Visnu 
Pur ana that the Saptarsis would be in Purvasadhas at the .time 
of the Nandas has not been rightly understood. Visnu 
citti and Sredbaraswami point out that the remark should not 
be taken as a time-indicator. The prediction only referred 
to the prevalence of the evils of the Kali age in right 
earnest as indicated by the triumph of the Sudra kings over 
the ancient Kfatnjas, and the acquisition of power by the 
Mleechas. The prophesied presence of the Saptarsis was not 
a record of observation. Even if it is taken to be a time- 
indicator, the interval between Pariksita and the Nandas 
will not be 1000 or 1100 years. As I have already pointed 
out, the P uranic conception of the movement of the 
Saptarsis among the nakfatras is a paraphrase of the fact 
of precession. The naksatras are to be counted backwards. 
The Saptarsis left Magha during the reign of Pariksita 
(seventy-five years of their stay in Magha had elapsed 
at the end of Yudhisthra’s reign vide ? ). They 

would be entering the Purvasadhas from the Uttarasadhas 
towards the close of the Nandas. The number of nak- 
satras separating the Purvasadisas from Magha would thus 
be sixteen, indicating an interval of not less than 1600 years. 
Add the 800 years interval from Mahapadma to the end of 
the Andhras to this estimate and you get 2400 years, the 
interval already predicted in the foregoing verses. Thus 
the several statements of the Puranas are mutually consis- 
tent and embody the traditional reckoning. I find that 
20 j 2 B. C. satisfies the astronomical observations as closely 
as 1198 B. C. Counting dates from sunrise, there was a 
solar eclipse at sunrise on 28 Dec. 2067 B. C. and a lunar 
eclipse near moon-set on the night of 10th Jan. 2066 B. C. 
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thirteenth day later. During the year 2053-32 B. C. Jupiter 
and Saturn spent a full year near Vi f aka : Jupiter backing 
from 206 to 195 and Saturn from 217 to 210. The planetary 
positions on the day of battle (new-moon ending Amanta 
Kartika.) were as follows : 1. Sun 223; 2. Moon 223; 3. Mars 
243; 4. Mercury 209; 5. Jupiter 218; 6. Venus 264; 7. 

Saturn 220 ; 8. Rahu 2x0; 9. Comet. 229. Just before the 
battle, there was a solar eclipse on 13 th Sept, a lunar on 
29th Sept, and battle began on 13 th Oct. 2052. (\Ve find 
2052+1050 = 3x02 B.C. Makhadeva’s coronation coincided 
with the commencement of Kaliyuga). I leave the accurate 
determination and verification of these elements to expert 
astronomers. 




AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF 
ABHASAVADA 

By K. C. Pandey 
( Continued from page 30) 

To answer this they postulate a new cognising activity 
called Bhoga and the experience they represent to be 
Ananda. Let us, therefore, see what is the implication of 
these expressions in the known schools of philosophy. 

Vedanta Metaphysics and Ananda 

The variety of the ordinary experiences can be brought 
under three heads : — (1) pleasure, (2) pain and (3) insensi- 
bility. Similarly, states in the life of the conscious being 
can be put under three heads — 

(i) The state of knowing, 

(ii) Acting, and 

(iii) Senselessness. But in ordinary life pleasure, 
pain and insensibility are not unmixed, nor 
are so knowledge, action and senselessness. 

The ultimate cause of both the sets, mentioned above, 
is the triad of qualities Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, which 
constitute Avidya or ignorance. 

There is no moment in the life of the individual in 
which they are inoperative. There is no determinate 
knowledge which does not arouse attitudes and responses. 
And the determinate knowledge of one thing means the 
ighorarice of others. The only thing is that at some 
moment one is predominantly operative and at others 
another. Thus in ordinary life one of them is always 
shrouded by the other two. Still occasionally one of 
theftl attains predominance over the rest. Predominance 
of Sattva is. pleasure, of Rajas, pain arid of Tamas, senseless- 
ness. Bliss (Ananda), therefore, in its technical restricted 
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sense is not possible to an individual so long as the in- 
dividuality persists. 

The universal self, as admitted by the Vedanta to 
explain the phenomenal world, is also associated with the 
Avidya, but that is not individual, that is sumtotal of all 
the individual Avidyas, that is the root cause of everything, 
that is the object of experience, it is also constituted by 
the same three qualities* But in this triad there is the 
predominance of the perfectly pure Sattva. This perfect 
purity is due to the fact that the Rajas is totally inopera- 
tive because the field of its operation, the limited objective 
world in its full development, does not exist. And the 
Tamas being the opposite of the Sattva is as inoperative 
as the darkness can be in the presence of light. This 
universal Avidya with the predominance of pure Sattva 
is AnandamayakoSa of the Universal Self. Bliss (Ananda), 
therefore, as distinct from pleasure (Sukha) according to 
the Vedanta, is predominant 'and perfectly pure Sattva, 
as related to the Universal Self. The predominance is 
due to inoperativity of the other two, because of absence 
of the limited phenomenal world. 

Saftkhya Conception of Bhoga 

Bhoga invloves the following four : — 

1. Purusa identified with its reflection falling on 
the Buddhi. 2. Buddhi, which receives ‘the reflection of 
Purusa from within and that of the object from without. 
3. The reflection of the object on the Buddhi. 4. Ahan- 
kara which is responsible : 

(a) for the unification of the two reflections of 
the subject and the object, 

(b) for identification of the reflection of the 
subject with the subject itself, 

(c) for the use of this union of the subject and 
the object for practical purposes, 

(d) for the rise of consciousness “J know this/' 
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The Process 

i. The Buddhi receives the reflection of the object 
from without. 2. The reflection .of the subject comes 
from within. 5. Ahankara unites them. 4. The two 
reflections merge into each other, j. The object shines. 
This shining of the object because of union with the 
subject is the culminating point of the process described 
'so far. Hence, it is spoken of as the fruit of the cognitive 
activity. It is called Jfiana. 

Union of the reflections of the subject and the object, 
when used for practical purposes by Ahankara by giving 
rise to the consciousness “I know this” which refers the 
object to the subject without recognising the difference 
between the subject and its reflection is called Bhoga, because 
it involves the union of the two reflections in the com- 
mon ground of the Buddhi and also because the conscious- 
ness that has been aroused by Ahankara has the common 
substratum with the reflection of the Purusa. 

The Conception of Bhoga 

According to Yoga system — (“ Sattvapurusayob atyan- 
tasafikirnayoh pratyay arise so hhogab”). Sattva in Yoga 
terminalogy is the same thing as Buddhi. It is insentient. 
And Purusa is sentient or sentiency itself. They are thus 
of opposite nature. Therefore, no such union between 
them is possible as between “lotuse” and ‘blue’. In in- 
tellectual reaction to the stimulus, however, in practical 
life, there is no consciousness of difference between them. 
This consciousness of identity of Buddhi and Purusa in 
practical life is technically called Bhoga. 

Vaifesika Conception of Bhoga 

According to the VaiSesika also the knowledge 
(Jnana) is distinct from the self. The Bhoga, the refer- 
ence of the knowledge to the self, therefore, is explained 
in terms of relation of inherence. Thus according to the 
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VaiSesika also, relation is involved in Bhoga, though not 
Sarnyoga, as according to the Sankhya, but Samavaya. 

The Criticism of the New Technique 

From the above explanation of Bhoga and Ananda 
it is dear that the two cannot go together. Bhoga, ac- 
cording to all systems of thought involves subject — object 
relation. Bu.t Ananda, which is nothing but the predomi- 
nance of pure Sattva, is not possible so long as the sub- 
ject-object relation persists. Bhoga is the ppposite of 
Mok§a which consists in Ananda. Thus, the new theory 
is unsound because it brings in the contradictory concep- 
tions to explain the aesthetic experience. 

Rpistemic Technique of Abhdsavdda 

1. Pramatta : The means of knowledge is not, like 
that of the Sankhya, Buddhi, which is perfectly independent 
and different from the principle of consciousness (cit or 
purusa) but the light of cit itself as a limited manifestation 
of the Universal consciousness, proceeding towards the 
object an<f receiving its reflection. 

2. Pramata : This cit has two aspects: — ( 1 ) Jt sends 
its light towards the object, and as such it is the means 
of knowledge. (2) But it is self-conscious also, and as such 
it is the subject of knowledge, the knoner. It persists even 
when there is no cognitive activity going on. When 
there is no objective world to cast its reflections, as 
such it is self-luminous. It is like a flame which keeps 
burning irrespective of the fact whether there is anything 
to illuminate or not. Kala, N«iyati, Raga, Vidya and Kala 
are its limiting conditions. 

3. PramitC : This steady flame, when affected by 
the consciousness of the object, that is, when it reacts on 
the reflection of the object, .when there arises the inner 
expression in it, is knowledge (JPramiti ). 
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Metaphysical Implication of the Epistemic Technique oj Abhasavada 

Everything, excepting the ultimate is Abhasa. All 
Abhasas are the manifestations of the Ultimate. Thus the 
subiect, the object, the means of knowledge and knowledge 
itself is an Abhasa. Abhasa is an isolated manifestation 
for which in practical life a single expression is used. 

4, Prameya 

In the light of the above metaphysical implication, 
let us see what is the object of the cognitive activity (Pra- 
meya). The cognitive activity is of two kinds : — (i) 
Primary and (2) Secondary. The primary begins with the 
movement of the light of the limited self towards the 
isolated objective Abhasa. It receives the objective reflec- 
tion. It terminates with the mental reaction which consists 
in the rise of the inner expression which stands for the 
isolated objective Abhasa. ( Pratydbhdsam pratnanavyd- 
pdrah ). Thus the object of primary cognition is very much 
like the universal, which the Vaiyakaranas hold to be the 
meaning (artha) of the individual expression. As such it is 
free from time and space limit. Everything is not primarily 
given in objective time and space. The isolated Abhasa 
is real; because (I) it is the only object of the primary cog- 
nitive activity, (2) it alone is the object of mental reaction, 
and (3) the causal efficiency of an object in practical life 
depends entirely on it. The secondary cognitive activity 
consists in the mere unification of the various Abhasas, 
separately cognised by the primary activity. It is respon- 
sible for bringing about a configuration of Abhasas which 
is the object of action, as distinct from mere knowledge, 
inspired by the purposive attitude of the cogniser. For, 
such an object is not an isolated Abhasa, but a configura- 
tion of innumerable Abhasas ; of as many Abhasas as may 
be the words used by different cognisers from different 
joints of view. 
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The causal efficiency, or the use of an object for 
practical purposes, depends on the unification of some of 
the constituent Abhasas of an object into a whole. 
This whole is called by a word standing for the most 
needed or desired Abhasa. 

The constituents of an object are not always the same 
to every person. They differ with the difference in indi- 
vidual (i) predilection (Ruci), (2) purposive attitude 
(Arthitva) and (3) the capacity to know (Vyutpatti). 

The time and the space are not always the, necessary 
constituents of an object of cognition. Everything is not 
always necessarily cognised in time and space relations. 

The fire and the smoke, for instance, at the time of 
the acquisition of their invariable concomitance are not as- 
sociated with external time and space ; nor is the object at 
the time of acquisition of the conventional expression. 

The Abhasa, as an object of primary cognitive activity 
is as good as the Universal (S amanydyaniam Pramana Vyapd- 
/ ah). The space and time relations only individualise it. The 
object, the configuration of Abhasas, is related to time and 
space when it is desired to be made an object of practical 
utility. Hence, when there is no such desire, it is free 
from the external time and space relations. 

This is epistemic technique adopted to explain the 
ordinary experience of the objective world. The episte- 
mic technique adopted to explain the aesthetic experience 
is very different from this. 

1. The subject is not limited by the five- ordinary 
limiting conditions : (x) Kala, (2) Niyati, (3) Raga, (4) 
Vidya and (5) Kala, but entirely free from them. Their 
place is taken by (1) aesthetic taste (Rasikatva), (2) aesthetic 
susceptibility (Sahfdayatva), (3) power of aesthetic visuali- 
sation (Pratibha), (4) ^intellectual background, and (y) con- 
templative habit. They hate been dealt with in my paper 
“ Abhinava ’. f theory oj Meaning . " 
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(2) The aesthetic object also has its own peculiarities. 
The most important being the freedom from time and space 
relation and ultimately from all that gives objectivity to 
the ©bject. 

(3) The subjective reaction also to the presented is 
different in as much as it is not determined by the subjective 
categories for the simple reason that the subject is free 
from all limitations. 

(4) Hence the resultant experience also is different 
from all that we have in ordinary life. 

Ordinary Object is Unity in Multiplicity 

It is undeniable fact that in ordinary life the expres- 
sion such as ‘Jar’ is used for an external object which is 
a configuration of many looked upon as one, and, therefore, 
the view that the means of knowledge applies to an isolated 
constituent of the configuration (Pratydbbdsa/n prawa nasya 
vifrdntib) may look to be unsound. It will, however, be 
clear to an analytical observer that the unity is consequent 
on the perception of multiplicity and is due to all that is 
separately cognised appearing on a common basis, the 
particular constituents of the configuration which, because 
of the attitude of the perceiver, figures as the most 
important. 

It may be elaborated as follows : — There is no cog- 
nition devoid of the consciousness of the universal, the 
universal presents the farthest limit of analysis, and its 
cognition is presupposed in the cognition of the particular. 
This particular though cognised as one by the unanalytical 
mind is not really so. It admits of analysis into multipli- 
city of its constituents. The analysis is possible in three 
different ways : 

(1) According to the • convention; 

(2) Free from all conventional restriction; 

(j) According to need of the analyst. 
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The human mind is so constituted that often to com- 
plete the cognitive process, it reacts on isolated constituent 
of a possible configuration. In such a case there arises the 
consciousness of mere being, the all-pervasive universal 
(Parasamanya) or conceptual universal (apara — samanya). The 
isolated universal which marks the farthest limit of cognitive 
analysis, which to the analytical mind is the object of cogni- 
tive reaction, to which alone the conventional expression 
refers, and in which the causal efficiency rests is Abhasa. Tt 
is pure unity. The idea of unity in a configuration of the 
Abhasas involves multiplicity which is looked upon as unity 
because the constitutents of multiplicity rest on a common 
basis, the time and the space or the most important Abhasa 
to a man with purposhe attitude at a particular time. 

Practical life is entirely dependent on the unification 
of Abhasas. The isolated Abhasa, has no practical utility. 
In order that it may be an object of action, as distinct from 
mere cognition, it must be united with some other Abhasas, 
at least the external time and space. 

Unchanging nature .of the Abhasa 

The Abhasa does not change even when it is united 
with others. The Abhasa of generic form, for instance, that 
for which the word ‘Jar’ is used, without implying the 
matter clay or silver etc. of which it may be made, even 
when united with other Abhasas, e.g. red, earthen and 
high etc. and so appearing as distinct from the generic 
form because of its being looked upon as the substantive 
of the attributes “red” etc., does not change its essential 
nature of generic form, which was experienced before. 

The relation between the universal and particular 

The relation between the universal and the particular 
is similar to that of canvas* and the picture. Just as the 
canvas admits of divisions into as many constituents as 
may be the lines that an artist may like to draw on it. (i) 
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according to his own conception, or (2) the tradition, or (3) 
aim or purpose, so does what is ordinarily taken to be one 
object. Multiplicity is like lines and unity the canvas. 

Time and space as the basis of particularity 

The common basis, on which the constituents of mul- 
tiplicity unite when the object is purposively viewed is con- 
stituted by the external time and space. They do not figure in 
free and conventional cognition (Yatharuci Yatha vyutpatti). 
They figure only in the purposive cognition. They do not 
figure when we are visualising conventional meaning of a 
linguistic expression, for, according to the philosophy of 
grammar, the linguistic symbol stands for the universal alone. 
Even the word “this” (Ayam) stands for the universal. ‘This* 
which is common to all that is objective (Sarvabhava- 
gatedanta samanya) and not the particular. And the free 
cognition would cease to be free if it be limited by time 
and space. 

The Implication of Universality (.Sad bar an ibhava) according to 
Abhasavada 

We have discussed above, in the brief sketch of the 
Abhasavada , the essential nature of the universal and the 
particular. Particularity consists in the time and space 
relation of the Abhasa, the universal. And the universal, 
the Abhasa, is free from such relations. The former is a con- 
figuration, a unity in multiplicity, (Ekanekaruporthah). 
(ViSi?tah Padarthah). And the latter is the' universal, not 
such as is due to the generalistation, based on the percep- 
tion of a persistent element in a number of different objects 
but that, which united with others, constitutes the very 
being of a particular object. The one is Svalaksana and 
the other is Samanya — laksana. 

Criticism of the Sadhdra n ikara na Theory 

The words Samana and Sadharana are synonymous. 
They are the opposite of viSista. The difference of the 
f. 10 
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former from the latter is characterised by freedom from 
the time and the space relation. If, therefore, Sadharanl- 
karana, be nothing but freeing the presented from time 
and space relation, that would not explain the aesthetic 
experience. For the aesthetic experience is not a mere 
objective cognition of the universal basic mental state. 
And even if we accept it to be so the objective cognition 
of such a mental state is a psychological impossibility, as 
we have already stated above. Further, even if we admit 
the objective cognition of the universal basic mental state, 
such a cognition would, in no way be different from 
the ordinary cognition of a universal, as such it should 
admit of presentation in the linguistic expression, for the 
linguistic expressions stand for the universal. 

Thus even if the poetic language be accepted to have 
the power of universalisation that would not explain the 
aesthetic experience. For, according to. this, the aesthetic 
experience would be the cognition of the universalised 
basic mental state. But it is an indefencible position. The 
reasons may be stated as follows : — 

1. It is inconsistant with another aesthetic view of 
the exponent of the universalisation theory, namely, that 
the basic mental state does not admit of the presentation 
in linguistic terms. For, if the aesthetic experience be 
simply the cognition of the universalised basic mental 
state (Sth 2 yl) it should admit of presentation in 
language. Because the linguistic expression stand for the 
universal. 

2. It is also inconsistent with the presentation of 
this experience as a state of “ Blissfulness ” (Ananda). 

For, in the Blissful state, the objective cognition even 
of the universal is not possible. Blissfulness and objective 
cognition do not go together. . Thus, even if the two powers 
of the poetic language (i) the Bhavakatva and (2) the Bhoja- 
katva be admitted, the aesthetic experience would still 
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remain unexplained, even as it is admitted to be bv the 
exponent of the universalisation theory. 

Ahbinava‘s contribution 

• 

1. Identification and psychological process involved 
in it. 2. The Sthayi not objectively cognised but 
subjectively experienced through the rise of Vasana. 3. The 
psycho-philosophical reasons fof the subjective condition 
involved in the experience. 4. The relation of the various 
contents of the objective aspect of experience. 5. The 
implication of universalisation of the objective aspect. 
6. Nature of the aesthetic experience.. 7. Triadic relation 
8. Cooperation of the subjective conditions of the spectator 
with the peculiar nature of the aesthetic object and its 
effects. 

The space does not permit me to deal with all the 
eight points referred to above. I shall, therefore confine 
myself to briefly dealing with the last point only. 

There are seven obstacles to the aesthetic experience. 
The co-operation between the subjective conditions of the 
aesthetic spectator with the peculiar nature of the aesthetic 
presentation, removes them all. They may be stated as 
follows : — 

1. Lack of capacity to get at the meaning (Sam- 
bhavana viraha). It arises from the idea of impossibility 
of the presented. To get over this (a) on the sub- 
jective side sahrdayatva is necessary and (£) on the 
objective side of the presentation of a well-known 
event in the case of the social drama and in that of the 
transcendental (Iokottaia) name of a person, the idea of 
the historic reality which has .taken deep root in the 
Hearts of those who are seeing the presentation, because 
of the persistence of the tradition. Such a name has the 
capacity to arouse a flood of associated ideas which prevent 
the rise of 'the idea of impossibility of the presented, 
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(2, 3) Subjective and objective limitations of time 
and space. {Svagata paragatatva niyamena defakalavifesaveSah). 

The means of eleminating the objective limitations — 
(1) the dramatic technique, followed in the presentation of 
the introductory scene which introduces the actor as such 
and then concealing his identity with suitable dress paints 
and speak with peculiar intonation such as fits in with the 
historic associations of the name that is given to the hero, 
are the means of universalising the presentation. 

Similarly music etc., which are well — known to bring 
about the self forgetfulness in the hearer are the means of 
subjective universalisation. 

4. The influence of personal joys and sorrow. 

Nja sukha duhkbadi vivaitbbavab. 

Self forgetfulness brought about by music etc. is the 
means to get over it. 

5 . Lack of clarity due to insufficient stimulus {Pratityupaya 

vaikalya sphutatvabhavah.) 

The mind does not get rightful satisfaction if the 
knowledge is from the inferential signs or linguistic symbols. 
To bring about the sufficiency in the stimulative capacity of 
the dramatic presentation acting is introduced which has 
the stimulating effect almost as good as does the really 
directly present. 

6. Subordination of the Principal 

( Apradhanata ) 

The mind does not get the restful satisfaction in that 
which occupies a subordinate position. Its natural tendency 
at the presentation of the subordinate is to seek for or run 
to the principal. In order,, therefore, to give the restful 
satisfaction, the Sthayi is given the predominant position 
in the midst of the situation etc. 
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7. Dubiousness of the Presentation . 

(SariiSaya Yogah.) 

The situation etc., have no fixed definite meaning in 
isolation from other constituents of the dramatic presenta- 
tion. Tn order to obviate this dubiousness of the situation, 

mimetic changes and transient emotions are presented 
together. 

Conclusion 

The aesthetic experience, thus, in the light of 
Abhasavada is not the objective cognition of a basic mental 
state, but the self-experience of the self free from all limita- 
tions as identified with the basic mental state becoming 
patent through the rise of Vasana due to identification with 
the focus of the situation. 




WERE THE GUPTAS CONTEMPORANEOUS 

WITH THE KUSANS ? 

% 

By V. La kshminar ayan^ 

Air. D. N. Mukherjee has tried to maintain that Can- 
dragupta I was contemporaneous with Kaniska. 1 In this 
paper, we shall examine some of the important arguments 
advanced by Mr. Mukherjee and give our own reasons 
for maintaining that the Guptas could not be contempora- 
neous with the KuSans. 

Mr. Mukherjee has based his arguments mainly on 
what is stated in the Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, a Tibetan history 
of the rise, progress and downfall of Buddhism in India, 
written in A.D. 1745. He has tried to show that Candra- 
gupta (II), ASvaghosa, Aryadeva and Kaniska were contem- 
poraneous with each other. 2 The Pag-Sam states that 
when Candragupta was ruling in the Eastern country, 
there was a king named Kaniska towards the west, (Delhi 
and Malwa). Mr. Mukherjee identifies this Kaniska with 
Kaniska (II), grandson of Kaniska, according to him and he 
has assigned Kaniska (II) to Samvat 61-77 3 . He has identi- 
fied Kanika with Kaniska (II) due to the following reason. 
Kanika is said (in the Pag-Sam ) to have invited ASvaghosa to 
# his court but the latter being too old sent a letter to the 
former called ‘ Mahdrdja-Kanika-lJkha' through a disciple. Now 
there are some stories according to which ASvaghosa was a 
courtier of Kaniska. Mr. Mukherjee argues that Kanika is not 


• 1 D. N. Mukherjee, “The contemporaneity of Chandragupta and 

Kanifka” Poona Orientalist, V, pp. 197-204. (See also the same author’s 
paper on the same topic in the Proceedings of the third session of the Indian 
History Congress ). 

* Ibid", V. p. 204. 

8 Ibid; V. P. 198. 
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identical with Kaniska, as A^vaghosa is said to have been a 
courtier of Kaniska while he is also mentioned as declining 
to go to the court of Kanika due to old age. But it is possible 
that ASvaghosa attended, the court of Kanika sometimes 
before the incident of the former’s refusal, due to one or more 
reasons, occurred. The incident might be what happened 
only once at a particular time in the relations between 
ASvaghosa and Kanika. So it is possible that Kanika is 
Kaniska himself. Then Kaniska would be contemporaneous 
with Candragupta II himself. We have argued in the 
above manner only to show that Kanika might be Kaniska 
himself. But we shall show below that the Guptas were 
not in fact contemporaneous with the KuSans, and that we 
must not accept what is stated in the Pag-Sam unless it is 
supported by other evidences like the epigraphic or the 
numismatic. 

Mr. Mukherjee reads between the lines and thinks that 
there is a hint for the contemporaneity of Kanika (i.e. Kan- 
iska II according to him) and Candragupta II in a passage 
in the Mabdrdja-Kanika-L,ekba. The passage runs thus : — 
“Since we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, act, O moon of 
kings like the moon.” Mr. Mukherjee says that in this 
passage Kanika is advised to imitate the good qualities 
of king Candragupta II. But one cannot be sure on 
this point. 

Mr. Mukherjee brings the following argument in favour 
of the contemporaneity of the Guptas and the KuSans. He 
says, “We know that Samudragupta as crown-prince defeated 
the Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanujah i . This title is character- 
istic only of the Kaniska group of kings. This shows clearly 
the contemporaneity of the Imperial Guptas and the Kus- 
hans 4 .” But there is no evidence at all that Samudragupta 
entered into an actual war with the Daivaputra-Sahi-Saha- 


4 Ibid., V. P. 203. 
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nusahi, Sakas, and Murundas, etc., and that he defeated 
them and that too as a crown-prince. The Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta 5 (line 23) only implies 
that* they recognised the suzerainty of Samudragupta by 
requesting him for, granting Charters (Sasana) confirming 
them in the enjoyment of their own territories ( sva-visaya - 
bhukti') and having the (mark of the) garuda-seal (garutma- 
danka) on them. 6 Mr. Mukherjee says that the titles of Daiva- 
putra, Sahi, Sahanusahi, are characteristics of only the Kaniska 
group of kings. But it is quite possible that the titles conti- 
nued to be used in the time of some of the later KuSans also, 
though their dominions and glory were diminished. We 
know that the later KuSans (Kidara KuSans) continued to rule 
as late as the second half of the ninth century A. D. Their 
capital, Kabul, was finally taken by the Moslems 
in 870 A.D. 7 

If we make the Guptas and the KuSans contemporaries 
with each other, there are some insurmountable difficulties. 
For example, Candragupta II and Vashdeva would he 
ruling at the same time in the same region of Mathura. 
Several inscriptions prove that Vasudeva ruled at Mathura. 
His inscriptions have been found only in that region. 8 But 
we have also some inscriptions of Candragupta II from 
Mathura. 9 According to the theory of Mr. Mukherjee,' 
Candragupta II and Vasudeva would be contemporaries 


B Fleet, ‘ Gupta Inscriptions , p. 8. 

8 For a discussion of the meaning of lines 23-24 of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, see the author’s paper “ A passage in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta and its significance J.A.H.R.S., 
XIII, pp. 141 — 144. 

7 H. Raychaudhuri, ‘Political History of Ancient India, p. 304 
(2lld Ed.). 

8 Ibid., p. 302. 

9 Fleet, ‘ Gupta Inscriptions’, No. 4, p. 25. Another inscription 
of Candragupta II from Mathura is edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
E.i. Vol. XX 3 , No. x. 
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with each other. (The dates of Vasudeva range from 
the years 74 to 98'° and those of Candragupta II from 61 
to 93). But we have shown that this leads to the absurdity 
of two sovereigns ruling at the same time in the same place. 
So the Guptas could not have been contemporaries with the 
KuSans. 

The same- kind of difficulty as we have noticed with 
regard to Candragupta II and Vasudeva arises in the case 
of Samudragupta and his KuSan contemporary also. We 
know 1 ' from two Sarnath inscriptions that a certain Vanaspara 
was governor (Ksatrapa) of a province, wherein Benares was 
included, under the Maha-ksatrapa Kharapablana in the time 
of Kaniska. So the KuSan empire might have extended up to 
Benares at least in the east and perhaps farther also, as it is 
only stated that Benares was situated in the Ku$an province, 
not that it was its limit. According to the theory of Mr. 
Mukherjee, Kaniska would be contemporary with Candragupta 
I and also probably Samudragupta. Now, as the Ku$an empire 
extended up to Benares at least in the east and Gandhara and 
KaSmir in the west, it included the territories (occupied by the 
Malavas (Rajaputana), Madrakas, (Punjab) Yaudheyas and 
Abhiras, etc. But L. 22 of the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta shows that the Malavas, etc., along with 
some frontier kings formed part of his empire, as they paid 
all kinds of taxes to him, obeyed his orders, and came to per- 
form obeisance. The above tribes could not be said to have 
recognised the Gupta and the KuSan suzerainty at the same 
time. But it is just to this impossibility that we are led by 
working out the logical implications of the theory of 
Mr. Mukherjee. So his theory is untenable. 

We can advance some more arguments against the 
theory of Mr. Mukherjee. He relies on what is stated in 

1 0 H. Raychaudhuri 'Political History of Ancient India’ p. .302. 

11 Jayaswal, ‘ History of India’, p. 41. 
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the Pag-Sam. But it is a work written in the eighteenth 
century A. D. If we take. Candragupta I, along with Mr. 
Mukherjee, to be ruling in 58 B. C, it means that the Pag- 
Sam was written about eighteen centuries after the time of 
Candragupta I. We cannot easily accept, what is stated in 
such a work, as authoritative and genuine on its face value. 
Mr. Mukherjee tries to defend the weakness of the Pag-Sam 
as a source for the history of Candragupta 1 by saving that 
Sumpa, the author of the Pag-Sam, revised the Tibetan 
books on Buddhism extant in China in the eighteenth century 
A. -D. and so had opportunity to collect materials for his 
work from ancient books. 1 " But a study of Tibetan books 
on Buddhism extant in his time could not suffice to make 
him a sound and critical historian giving accurate informa- 
tion about ancient India. 

Further, the Lama Taranatha and the Pag-Sam itself 
state that king Candragupta who was contemporaneous with 
ASvaghosa, Aryadeva and Kanika was also a contemporary 
of Canakya. If so, the Candragupta mentioned above must 
be the Mauryan Emperor, Candragupta, who was a contempo- 
rary of Canakya. So he could not be the Gupta monarch 
Candragupta I. By abrogating the evidence of ihe Pag- 
Sam about the contemporaneity of Candragupta with Canakya, 
Mr. Mukherjee denies the very authority of the Pag-Sam itself 
on which he relies for the contemporaneity of Candragupta I 
and Kaniska. It means that Mr. Mukherjee accepts the Pag- 
Sam as authoritative when it suits him and rejects when its 
evidence does not fit into his scheme of ancient Indian 
history and chronology. But this process of rejecting and 
accepting shows that we cannot rely on the Pag-Sam . 

There is a reference to Samudragupta in the Tantri- 
• Kamandaka , a Javanese text and one of the Far Eastern group 


1 s Poona .Orientalist, V. p. 197. 
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of Pav cat antra texts . 13 The passage containing the reference 

runs thus : — 

“In old times there was a king who traced his geneology 
to the family of Samudragupta. His name was Maharaja 
lisvaryapala and his capital was Pataliputra-nagara in 

Jambudvipa, in !srl Laratanda ” 

The above passage connects the Guptas and the Palas. 
In the Kamacarita Dharmapala is mentioned as ‘Samudra- 
kuladipa.’ This implies that he was born in the family of 
Samudragupta. We may take ‘Samudra’ in ‘Samudrakula- 
d pa' as certainly referring to Samudragupta, in the light of 
the passage quoted from the Tantrl Kamandaka. We may add 
here that in the Buddhist text of Arja-Ma' jn-Srt-Mnlakalpa 
also Samudragupta is mentioned only as Samudragupta . 1 1 
Further if Samudra does not refer to Samudragupta, 
there will be nQ sense if we translate ‘Samudrakula’ as, 
‘family of sea.’ Thus the Tantn Kamandaka and the R ama- 
carita connect the Guptas and the Palas geneologically. So 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar has said 15 that by the eleventh Century 
A. D. a tradition of the descent of the Pala kings from 
Samudragupta had probably grown up as the Imperial 

1 1 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, ‘ Lj/erary reference to Samudragupta’ , 
I. H. Q., IX, pp. 930-32. 

1 * fofwstlsr 1 

g^siwrwt 'tot 11 (MMX, 646). 

{Ibid, 700) (Text given at the end of Dr. JayaswaPs c Imperial 
History of India/). In the above Slokas, ^<*1 in 646, given in jthe 
Sanskrit text of the MMK is taken to be wrong by Dr. Jayaswal 

(p. 47 of the text given at the end of his * Imperial History *) and he 

took the Tibetan version of cTrT: to be correct. But iw: may 

refer to (i.e. / Kumaragupta I) mentioned two words before 

qrcT: in the same Sloka and JRff: may mean “after Ma 

(i.e. after Mahendra)”. So we need not take it to be wrong .and accept 
as correct, as Dr. Jayaswal did. As for SlSka 700, 
Dr. Jayaswal did not point out that t)iere is redundancy in sfPR*. 

?=nir is superfluous after . 

15 LH.jg., ix, p. 932. 
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Guptas, the Later Guptas and the Palas had reigned in Magadha 
in almost unbroken succession. Now, if the Gupta era started 
in 58 B.C. and if the Guptas were contemporaries with the 
KuSgns, the Guptas and the Palas would be separated by a 
long distance of time and there would have been no possi- 
bility for the growth of traditions (of the kind given above 
from the Tantrt Kaniamkika and the K amacarita) connecting 
the Guptas and the Palas. So due to this evidence also we 
cannot accept the theory of Mr. Mukherjee. 

Udyotana suri alias Daksinya-cihna wrote the Kuvala- 
yamala (a Jaina romance in Prakrit) and completed it at Ja- 
balipura oft the fourteenth day, Caitra Vadi, Saka Samvat 
699, as he himself says in the Kuvalajamala. According to 
the information given in Udyotana’s work, we may construct 
the following line of gurus and sisyas' 6 : — 

Harigupta 

I 

( ) 

Toraraya (Toramana) DSvagupta 

1 

SivacandraganI 

I 

Yaksadattaganl 


Naga Virfida Vadesara (etc. five disciples) 

Tattvacarya 1 7 

I 

Udyotana, alias Dakkhina-indha, 
author of Kuvalayamala. 

As Udyotana finished his work about 778 A.D. we may 
take 725 A.D. as the year of his birth. As the above line 
of gurus shows we can know the time of Toramana by 
deducting the years for six generations from the birth-year 


1 ) N.C. Mehta, 'Jaina record on Toramana’ J.B.O.R.S., IX, pp. 28-38. 
* 7 Two other gurus of Udyotana are also mentioned. 
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of Udyotana at the rate of thirty years for each generation. 
If so, the date of Toramana would fall in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. If Udyotana was born earlier the date 
of Toramana falls earlier. Now according to Hiuen Tsang 18 , 
Mihira Kula (son and successor of Toramana) was a contem- 
porary of Baladitya who defeated the former. This Bala- 
ditya is generally identified with Narasiiiihagupta some of 
whose coins have ‘Nara’ and ‘Baladitya’ on them. But some 
scholars take him to be Bhanugupta . 19 Whoever Gupta 
King was identical with Baladitya, the evidence of\ the 
Kuvalayamala shows that the Imperial Guptas could not be 
dragged back to the beginnings of the Christian era, as Tora- 
mana and Mihirakula were contemporaries with some of the 
Imperial Guptas and ruled so late as the fifth or the sixth 
century A.D. 

The evidence of the Puranas also shows that the Guptas 
were not contemporaries with the KuSans. The Matsya Parana 
stops with the fall of the Andhras (i.e. the Jktavahanas) 
about the middle of the second century A.D. according to 
the Puranas. The ftrahmanda and the Vdyu continue the 
story and begin with the Vindhyakas (i.e. Vakatakas). The 
Guptas were contemporaries with the Vakatakas as shown by 
the marriage of Prabhavatigupta (daughter of Candragupta 
II) with a Vakataka prince. So the Guptas must have been 
later than the Andhras or must have come in their closing 
period. So they could not be contemporaries with the 
KuSans. 


18 Beal, ‘ Buddhist records of the Western World’, I, P. 17 1. 

19 H. Raychaudhuri, * Political History’, p. 368. 



AN ATTEMPT AT DEMONSTRATION OF THENON- 
Numertcal mathematical discourse of 

LINGUISTICS* 

* 

By C. R. Sankaran and G. S. Gai 

Paul Radin draws attention to the mathematico-logical 
nature of linguistics. Leonard Bloomfield 1 is foremost among 
modern linguisticians 2 to speak about the foundations of 
linguistics in the same way as foundations of logic and 
mathematics are spoken about by great thinkers like Carnap 3 . 
Bloomfield specially lays stress on the postulational method 
in linguistics 4 and speaks of the formulaic methods in 
linguistics as one belonging to the realm of non-numerical 
mathematical discourse 5 . In this paper, we mean to make 
an attempt to reduce the most important fundamental con- 
cepts in modern linguistics to a number of definitions, as- 
sumptions, phonetic laws, hypothesis, axioms and concepts 
and to suggest certain improvements in regard to them. The 
task we set ourselves is indeed ambitious. But we hope 
that an attempt of this kind is necessary as without a correct 
understanding of the fundamental concepts of the discipline it 

* Read at the Hyderabad Oriental Conference in Dec. 1942. 

1 PAUL RADIN, The Method and Theory of Ethnology. 

4 L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, Vol. VII, 1931, pp. 204-209 ; 
Vol. VIII, 1932. pp. 220-233; Vol. X. 1934, pp. 32-40 ; Linguistic 
aspects of Science, Foundations of the Unity of Science, Vol. 1, No. 4, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Vide also E. SAPFR, “Totality” 
in Language Monograph r Published by the Linguistic Society of America. 
No. VI, Sept. 1930. 

3 R. CARNAP, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics {Foun- 
dations of the Unity of Science, Vol. I, No. 3, University of Chicago Press, 
I 939)- 

1 L. BLOOMFIELD, A Set of Postulates for the Science of Language, 
Language Vol. II, 1926, pp.^ 153-164. 

6 L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic Aspects of Science, p. 44. 
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may not be fruitful to undertake any important investigation 
in linguistics, specially with reference to certain very import- 
ant "but very much neglected fields like the Dravidian where 
the scholars are very few and in which we are greatly 
interested. It is our belief that even as Dravidian scholars 
have necessarily to adopt the method evolved and perfected 
by the Indo-Europeanists alone, much work of real importance 
in the Dravidian field now cannot be done unless a grasp 
over the fundamentals of the Science is firmly made. Our 
objective in writing this paper will be therefore achieved if 
this essay at least introduces to a band of scholars determined 
to work on the Dravidian field the fundamental works in this 
branch of science (linguistics) by great scholars like Bloom- 
field. It is unfortunate that works like these are not receiving 
the attention they deserve in our country. It is hoped that this 
paper will serve also to remove the “prepossessions of our 
common-sense views about language,” 6 at least to a small 
extent. 

First we will give the minimum number of definitions 
including those taken over from other sciences. Then we 
shall proceed to give some fundamental assumptions. Next 
in order will come certain fundamental phonetic laws of 
Indo-European Linguistics. These we shall call theorems. 
Then will come a few postulates, hypotheses, axioms and 
concepts and our suggested improvements. 

T. Definitions : 

(i) The subject matter of linguistics is human speech, 7 
comprising various families of languages, like the Indo- 
European, Dravidian, Hamito-Semitic, Ural-Altaic, etc. 

(ii) Human language : 

We give two definitions of ‘Language’ more or less ac- 
cepted generally in modern t;irTes. One is from E. Sapir, a 

0 L. BLOOMFIELD, op. cit ., p. 4. 

7 Ibid, p. 54. 
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famous linguistician, and the other is from R. Carnap, a 
famous logician of the Vienna circle. 

(a) “Language is purely human and non-instinctive 
method of communicating ideas, emotions, desires by means 
of a system of voluntarily produced symbols .” 8 This de- 
finition has been discussed by us elsewhere . 9 

(b) “A language is a system of activities or, rather, 
of habits, i.e., dispositions to certain activities, serving 
mainly for the purposes of communication and of co-ordina- 
tion of activities among the members of a group .” 10 

' Linguistic science concerns itself with only “established 
natural larfguages that prevail in communities, and not of 
restricted systems of symbolism, such as appears in mathe- 
matics and logic .” 11 

(iii) Language consists of two aspects — the bio-phvsical 
and the bio-social. 

Sound-producing movements and the resultant sound- 
waves and the vibration of the hearer’s eardrums go to make 
up the bio-physical aspect . 12 

The training of persons in a community to produce 
certain speech-sounds in certain situations and to respond to 
them by appropriate actions go to make up the bio-social 

aspect . 13 

■■ ■ " 1 

• EDWARD SAPIR, 'Language, p. 4. 

9 Vide C. R. SANKARAN, “ Paget's Gestures Theory of the Origin 
of Human Speech ” published in the Annals of the Bbanaarkar Oriental 
Research Institute , Vol. XXI pp. 229-247. 1941. 

10 R. CARNAP, Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, p. 3. 

1 1 I,. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic Aspects of Science, p. 6. 

Cf. also “ Language originated as the creation of rational beings 
in the necessities of their temporal experience as is evident, for example, 
in the tenses of the verb. The inherent tendency of the mathematical 
logic is in the direction of diminishing the impurity into reasoning by 
tinse-factor.” H. D. OAKELEY, “ Epistemology and the logical syntax of 
Language ”, Mind, Vol. XI.IX, No. 196, October 1940, p. 438. See 
also footnote 77 below. * 

/* L. BLOOMFIELD, op. cit, pp. 8-9. 

• 18 Ibid., pp. 9 and 55. 

F- 13 
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(iv) Certain typical unit signal sounds in certain fixed 
arrangements constitute the meaningful speech-form uttered 
by speakers in every community. These unit signal sounds 
have themselves no meaning. But phonemes may have* an 
occasionally expressive value. This is purely a psychological 
question. A study of the relations between definite phonemes 
and definite elements of organic movements may perhaps 
help us to understand the occassionally expressive function 
of phonemes . 14 Every language is made up out of a small 
number of these signal sounds. These are called phonemes . 15 
There has been an interesting controversy over the definition 
of phoneme. It is a moot question whether it can be ultimate- 
ly defined as a physical or mental reality or “an abstractional 
fiction .” 16 

Phonemes are classified under various heads : (a) the stop 
consonants like k, t, p, etc., (b) the nasal consonants like n, 
n, m, etc., (c) the fricatives or continuants or spirants or 
sibilants and (d) vowels (or sonants) like a , a, i, i , etc. 

The interesting conclusion is reached by some scholars 
from a study of the Indo-European, Semitic, and African 
languages that the consonants are wore significant than the 


1 * Cf. A. W. De GROOT, Mededee/ingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen Af deeding iMterkunde, Deel, 65, Serie A, No. 2, Amster- 
dam, 1928, pp. 54-55 ; C.R. SANKARAN, Bull. D. C. R. I., Vol. I, 1959 
40, pp. 97 and 416 ; also C. R. SANKARAN, Madras University Journal, 
Vol. 8, 1936, p. 79, fns. 1 and 2. 

16 L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic aspects of Science, p. 21 ; W. F. 
TWADDELL, *' On Defining the Phoneme ” Lang. Mono, 16 ; „M. J 
ANDRADE, Language, Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 1-14; M. SWADESH, 
Language Vol. X, 1933, pp. 1 17-129 and XI pp. 244-250; SAPIR, Language 
1 , 1925, pp. 37-51 ; j. VACHEK, Proceedings of znd International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences, London, 1936, pp. 40 ff. 

In the following works “ Phoneme ” is defined from various points 
of view: TWADDELL, Language, XII, 1936, 53-59: pp. 294-97, 

M. SWADESH, Language XIII, 1^37, pp. 1-10 ; E. SAPIR, “ Larealite 
psychologique des phonemes ” Journal de Psychologie, 30, pp. 247, ( ff. 

18 See TWADDELL, “ On Defining the phoneme ”, pp, 37-51, ‘ 
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vowels for the sense .' 1 This conclusion tallies with the signi- 
ficant name vya~jana given to the consonants by the ancient 
Indian Grammarians (vy&jana — vyajyate anena , “by which is 
manifested”). 

The consonants are further classified according to the 
place of articulation like the velars, palatals, dentals, labials, 
etc. 

The distinction between a sonant and a consonant is 
really temporal, mathematically speaking. In other words, 
the duration of a sonant in utterance is longer than that 
of a consonant . 18 Hence we have the semi-vowels classified 
between the sonants and the consonants as the significant 
name antahsthah (given by the ancient Indian grammarians), 
indicates. 

Each language has certain special phonemes which may 
not be met with in other language. Sanskrit has the 
Jihvdmtdlya and the upadhmaniya which we find in words like 
unta (Ij) karana and adha (h) pata respectively. 

In Tamil we have a special phoneme in words like 
a Lu ‘that’. The symbol is called traditionally the ay tarn 
or ayutaw. In the oldest Tamil grammar Tolkdppiyaw , half a 
dozen values are given to this sound. It is evident therefore 
that the Tamil in its oldest phase had a number of interesting 
variants of this phoneme . 19 


lT E. M. von HORNBOSTEL, “ haul und Sinn, “Feshrbr\\ 
Meinbof, 1927, pp. 329-348. 

18 Vide C R. SANKARAN, Bull. D. C . R. I., p. ioi, fn. 5. 

19 See article on this subject by C.R. SANKARAN and N. K. 
*SRINIVASAN in the Bull, D. C . R. I. Vol. II 1941. 

Aytdm is said to appear in thfc middle of words between a short 
sonant phoneme and one of a group of the six voiceless consonant 
•phonemes followed by a sonant phoneme : 
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It has been found necessary to postulate the existence 
of certain special phonemes like the “ long sonant ” nasals 
and liquids in the Proto Indo-European r , /, w, n 20 . Acceptance 
of what is now known as, laryngeal hypothesis 21 in some fprm 
or other, however, leads to an entirely a new system of des- 
cription of the PIE. sounds. In this system there is no place 
for a, /, u, /;/, n, /, r . 22 


Kuriyatan rnunnar dyla-p pulli 

Yuyirotu punarnta val laran micaitte (To!. Hint. 38). 

The group of six voiceless consonant phonemes referred to above 
are mentioned in the following sutra as k y c y /, t y p and r : 

Valle lut lenpa ka-ca-ta ta-pa-ra-(Tol. y Tilut 19 See also P. S. S. 
Sastri, Hist. Grammat. Theories in Tamil, p. 43. fn. 3) 

The place of production of the ay/am is determined by that of the 
consonant following it. 

Carntu-vari n-allatu tamakkiyal p-ila-v-enat 

Terntu-veli-p-patutta v-enai mnnrun . 

Tattan carpir pirappotu civani. 

Yotta katciyir ram-m-iyal p-iyalum (Tol y hlut. 101). 

20 Vide C R. SANKARAN, “Theories about Ablaut,” JORM, 
Vol. XIII, 1939., p. 314. 

Vide also C. R. SANKARAN, *• Contributions in the Study of Indo- 
European Accent” bull. D. C. R. Vol. II, 1940, p. 186. 

“The fundamental tone material of the Indo-European languages 9 ’ 
is discussed in Mark H. LIDDELL’s “The Physical Characteristics of 
Speech Sound” Bull, of Purdue University (Publications of the Engineering 
Depts. Bull., No, 16, Engineering Experiment Station), Vol. VIII, 
March 1924, No. I pp. 12-14. 

** Cf. C. R. SANKARAN, JORM. y Vol. XII, 1938, p. 280, fn. 3 
and Vol. XIII, 1939, pp. 94-96. Vide also WALTER PETFJRSEN, 
Language, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 307-322, J. KURYLOWICZ, B SL. y Vol. 36, 
1935, pp. 25-27. Scholars like A. B. KEITH (JF/g, Vol. 16, 1940, p 
427), who have absolutely no sympathy for the laryngeal hypothesis in 
some form or other are also to be found. 

2 2 Gf. E. H. STURTEVANT, “From Sapir’s Desk,” Language 
Vol. 15, 1939, p* 1 8 1, fn.2. This view might be compared with an 
attempt to derive from a simple macro-phoneme of unstable medium 
quality in the PIE, what might have been originally its phonemic vatriants 
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(v) Phonemic variant. A phonemic variant is not 
distinct from the phoneme whose variant it is supposed to 
be, only when the sense is invariant. In other words the 
replacement of one phonemic variant (x,) by another (x 2 ) 
does not affect the sense of the word. What may be only a 
phonemic variant in one language may be a distinct phoneme 
in another language. 

Example : In Kannada, at any rate as we find it written 
in modern times, there seems to be no phonemic distinction 
between the simple cerebral r (8) and alveolar r (a>) phonemes 
and perhaps in Old Kannada they might have been phonemic 
variants merely. Similar is the status of the phonemes 
/ (8) and / (o>.) 23 

In Tamil there are clearly two distinct phonemes r 
(simple cerebral) and r (alveolar rf) 

Another interesting example of phonetic variants in 
a language are v and n> in the Indo-Aryan. In Sanskrit, 
we meet only with a single symbol (-?) standing for both 
v and Marathi v seems to be a bilabial (?) phoneme. 25 
Even in the Dravidian, v and w seem to be only phonemic 


e, 0 aad a by the influence of the musical character of the IE accent. 
Cf. C R. SANKARAN, JORM, Vol. XIII, 1939, p. 98. 

See E. H. TUTTLE, American Journal of Philology , Vol. 40, 
*9*9» P- 77- 

2 * TUTTLE thinks that the symbol ( ) (for possibly an older 

alveolar r) stood for a phoneme which was similar to the costilian r r in 
» old Kannada and Telugu. 

Modern Mysore Kannada has only the voiced ‘clear’ / (the tongue is 
put forward in the mouth in articulating this phoneme. Vide T. N. SREE- 
KANTAIYA, “English as the Kannadiga speaks it,” Bulletin of Phonetic 
Studies , Mysore, No. I, October, 1940. p. 16) Tamil / is also “very clear- 
ly pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching the teeth ridge 
near the teeth.” See FIRTH, Appendix to A. H. ARDEN’s Tamil Gram- 
mar, 1934, p. XIV. 

2 4 The former seems to have replaced the latter except after less 
sonorous sounds, cf. WHITNEY, Sartskrit Grammar , § 57. 

§ JULES BLOCH, ¥ or motion do la langue mar at he, Paris 1915, 
Section 153. • 
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variants, for as caldwell points out, n> is generally used for 
v in the spoken Kannada and sometimes in Tamil. As there is 
the change of iv from v in Indo-Portuguese most likely due to 
the influence of the neighbouring lndo-Aryan and Dravidian 
tongues, 26 in that language also v and w are, now at any 
rate, only phonemic variants. In Tamil the v is a lax fric- 
tionless continuant. 27 T. N. Sreekantaiya observes that the 
Mysore Kannada has the trilled lingual r which according to 
him is a one-tap sound having a number of interesting 
variants. 26 T. N. Sreekantaiya further points out that the 
Mysore Kannadiga fails to distinguish between v and w as 
in his dialect the labiodental continuant is the only distinct 
phoneme of this type, the bi-labial articulation occurring 
mostly when a back vowel follows it. 29 

For definitions of morpheme, word, phrase and sentence 
we refer the reader to L. Bloomfield’s paper “A set of Postulates 
for the Science of Language.”® 

(vi) Analogy is a levelling factor in human speech. 


26 Kevista lusitana , Vol. 6, p. 67; Vol. 9, p. 150 quoted by E. 
H. % TUTTLE, in AJP Vol. 40, 1919, p. 78. 

27 FIRTH, Appendix to ARDEN’S Tamil Grammar , 1934, p. 
XVII. 

* * T. N. SREEKANTAIYA, Bulletin of Phonetic Studies , No. I., 
Mysore, October, 1940, p. 16 and footnote. 

29 Op. 9 cit ., p. 14. 

30 Language Vol. II, 1926, p. 153 and fn. 3; pp. 155-56; and 

p. 158. Vide also L. BLOOMFIELD, Language , VII, 1931, p. 208. A 
“morpheme” is a molecule-analogue according to BLOOMFIELD’S 
definition (Language Vol. II. p. 155). There are different definitions 
of morpheme. Thus ANDRADE (Handbook of American Indian 
Languages , Vol. Ill, edited by F. BOAS, p. 178, m. 1) calls a special 
class of morphemes in Quileute “free morphemes,” for they free in most 
of the cases in which they occur. Vide also O. J. SPERSEN, Analytic 
Syntax , pp. 106-107, however (ibid,, p. 107), prefers BRUGMANN’s term 
formans (I.E. 14. 1; Kur^e vgL Gram y p. 185) to morpheme. For 

further definitions of linguistic terminologies see J. MAROUZEAU’s 
Lexique de la terminologie linguistiqw y Paris, 1933 and also ALFRED 
SCHMITT’s Probe eines Worterbuchs • der sprachwissenschaftlichen Termino- 
logie (Cf. Indogermanische Forschungen , Vol. 51, 1933, pp. 1-18). 
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II. Assumptions : 

A minimum number of assumptions are taken over from 
other sciences . 31 For instance, the assumption that the pitch 
accent came to replace the original stress accent on the same 
syllable in the PIE is based on a physiological fact . 32 

(i) A non-functional variation in one language may 
be; functional distinction in another 33 . 

In Vedic Sanskrit, we have afigpsam side by 
side with arighusam (both meaning the same). Similarly 
we have gosadasi side by side with ghosadasi (used in 
the same sense). Perhaps in a Vedic dialect, g and gh were 
phonemic Variants as evident from these examples 31 . But in 
Sanskrit sanga and sa fight/, g and gh were distinct phonemes. 
Witness again Tamil tnaram ( ) “ valour,” etc : 35 and 

Tamil maram ( ) “ tree ” (Tel. mranu, Kan. Tulu mara , 

Mai. martini) A Tamil manarn ( ) “union” (as of lovers); 

marriage (Tel. manttvu, Mai. manamif 1 Tamil manarn ( ) 

“mind,” “will ,” 38 


s 1 L. BLOOMFIELD Language, Vol. VIII, p. 221, and Lin- 
guistic Aspects of Science, p. 48. 

8 * E. H. STURTEVANT, 'Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, Vol. 42, 1911, p. 50. 

Vide also C. R. SANKARAN, Bull. D, C. R. /., Vol. II, 
1940, p. 185, fn. 1. 

88 L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, p. 101. See also R. G. KENT 
Language, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 41-42. 

. 1 1 C. R. SANKARAN, “Accentual variation in relation to 

Semantic Variation,” JORM,'Vol. X, 1936, p. 315-16. Perhaps in an 
earlier phase of the PIE. k and g were also merely phonemic variants 
(and not two different phonemes). Hence fmig-sko) *mik-sko > 
Latin misceo, Greek misgo (H. HIRT, Idg. Gram. Teil IV, 1928, pp. 
232 and 336). C.f. also the view that misgo c mik-sko, -£-for-£ is taken 
to be after the analogy of migiumi, emngen (see WRIGHT Comp. Gr. of 
Gjrk., Section 458, p. 281. See also my paper NIA, 1939 p. 635). 

8 5 Tamil Lexicon, Vol. V, Pt. 4, p. 3118. 

86 Ibid., Vol V, Pt. 4, p. 3086. 

87 Ibid., Vol. V, Pt. 3, p. 3037. 

* 8 Ibid., Vol. V., Pt. 4, p. 3134. 
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The simple r and alveolar r are distinct phonemes in 
Tamil. Likewise there is opposition between the retroflex 
flagpednasul n and the alveolar #, 39 as shown by the above 
instances. 

For a complete list of assumptions in modern linguistics 
we would again refer the reader to L. Bloomfield’s paper 
“A Set of Postulates, etc .” 40 

III. Fundamental Phonetic Laws in Indo-Kuropean 
Linguistics— Theorems. 

(i) Law of Palatalization : 

This is a wel-known law in Indo-European Linguistics. 
It sums up the correspondence between the guttural phoneme 
found in words like Latin que and the palatal phoneme found 
in words like Sanskrit ca by stating that the PIE. *que > Skt. 
ta under specific conditions (/. e. when the original labio- 
velar phoneme is followed by a palatal sonant phoneme). 

(ii) Grimm’s Law of Germanic soundshift : 

This law establishes correlation between certain pos- 
tulated consonant stop phonemes in Tndo-European and 
their correspondences in Germanic dialects. There is one 
to one correspondence between these two sets. The original 
media are changed into tenuis in OHG. 

The original tenuis are changed into aspirates (spirants) 
in OHG. 

The original ‘aspirates’ are changed into media in OHG. 41 

(iii) Verner’s Law : 

This famous law was formulated by Verner in 1877. 42 


89 See FIRTH’s Appendix to ARDEN’s Tamil Grammar , pp. 

XH-XIII. 

*• L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, Vol. II, pp. 153 ff. 

* 4 HERMANN COLLITZ, “A Century of Grimm’s Law,” Language, 
Vol. II, 19*6, pp. 173-176. • 

4 8 KARL VERNER, Eine Ausnahme der ersten Lautvershiebung,” 
Kuhn’s Zeitschtrift, Band 23, pp. 97-130. 
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It relates to the correlation between PIE. accent and the 
voicing of the intervocalic spirant. 

# (iv) Grassman’s Law of Deaspiration in Sanskrit 
and Greek : 

Grassmann showed the necessity of assuming in a 
number of PIE. roots both an initial and final aspirate of which 
the former loses its aspiration in Sanskrit and Greek. 43 

For Example, PIE.* bheudh > bodh— (Skt.) 

Grassmann’s law removes an apparent irregularity in 
the shifting of the Indo-European media (Grimm’s law). 4 ' 

There are likewise various other Sound-laws (our theorems') 
summing up correspondences between different phonemes 
of various individual IE. languages and they are generally 
known by the names of those scholars who first formulated 
them. Some of these are : 

1. Brugmann’s law which assumes the existence of 
a special vowel phoneme in PTE,, (symbolized by ,1 in order 
to explain the correspondence of Skt. a in open syllables 
with O in other languages. 45 But C. D. Buck 46 explains the 
length of the vowels of Sanskrit as a product of analogy and 
analogical extension. 17 

2. Siever’s law in Vedic and Indo-European : 

Siever formulated this law in 1878 in the 5 th Volume of 

4S GRASSMANN, “Ueber die Aspi rater, and ihr gleichzeitiges 
Vorhandensein im An und Auslaut der Wurzeln,” Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
band, 12, pp. 81-138. For implications of Grassmann’s law in Dynamic 
Philology, see G. K. ZIPF, The psycho-biology of Language , pp. 81 ff. 

41 H. COLLITZ, Language, Vol. II, pp. 177. Of. also R. G. KENT, 
“The sounds of Latin Language Munograps, No. 12, p.79 (the linguis- 
tics jjpeiety of America, 1932). 

Vide BRUGMANN, Grundiass I 2 , pp. 153-6. 

M A J p - *7- PP- 445-7*- 

41 Cf. also H. HIRT, IG., 2. 19; E. H. STURTEVANT, lan- 
guage, Vol. VII, pp. 1 15-124. R. G. KENT, The Sounds of Latin , p. 
25,' ’ fn. 8. See * also C. R. SANKARAN, Bull. D.CR.T. Vol. II, 1940, 
p. 186, fn, 4. 

K. 13 
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Paul and Braune’s Beitrage 48 as follows : “unbetontes 
(nicht svaritiertes) i oder u vor einem vocal 1st Konsonant 
nach kurzer, Vokal nach langer Silbe ohne Riicksicht auf die 
sonstiga Akzentlage des Wortes . 49 

3. Holtzman’s law that IE *//>(in certain Germanic 
languages) dd\. ggj (Examples : Gothic tuaddje old Norse 
tueggia\ Skt. dvayos) and IE *uw>(in certain Germanic 
languages) ggw (Examples : IE *drewa Gothic > triggwa 
“alliance”; Old Norse tryggvar (pi.) ‘trust / 2 0HG Jriurva, 
trenva ‘faith / 50 

4 . Bartholomae’s law 51 : Voiced explosive aspirate plus 
voiceless consonant becomes voiced explosive plus voiced 
aspirate in Indo-Iranian. 

IV. Postulates : 

(i) The Invariability of Phonetic Law : 

This assumption is implicit in Verner’s formulation of 
his famous law 52 . There has been a good deal of controversy 
over this postulate . 53 It is now replaced by the postulate 
“ phonemes change ”, (/. e. sound-changes occur in disregard 
to meaning) 54 . L. Bloomfield seems to think that “any 


1 8 pp. 1 29 ff. 

19 Cf. E. EDGERTON, Language , Vol. X, 1934, pp. 235-265. 
Cf. also C. R. SANKARAN, “Theories about Ablaut ” JORM; XII, 
1938, p. 281. fn. 6. 

50 Cf. E. PROKOSCH, A Comparative Germanic . Grammar , 
pp. 92-93; C R. SANKARAN in the old, 1939. Vol. III. p. 87. 

51 Cf. A. MEILLET, Les Dialectes Indo-Europeens, p. 25; A. L. 
KROEBER and CHRETIEN, Language , 13, 1937, p. 89, JULES 
BLOCH, BSL; XXVI, p. 6; C. R. SANKARAN *gm-skd or *gm-skbo( to be 
published shortly in Indian Linguistics). 

52 L. BLOOMFIELD, Language , Vol. VIII, 1932, p. 225. 

63 LESKIEN, Declination in Slavischlitauischen una Germanischn , 
1876, FJnleitung, XXVII; WECHSLER, Gibt es Uutgesettf WHEELER, 
TAPA, 32, 6; E. HERMANN, l.Miitgeset'% und Analogies Berlin, 1931; 
O. JESPERSEN, Phonetiscbe Gnmdfragen i 1904, pp. 142-182. For the 
earlier bibliography on phonetic laws. See Von GINNEKEN, 
Principle r de linguistique psyctiologique . p. 462. 1907. See also J. VEN- 
DRYEJC Languages (translated into English by Paul RADIN), p. 42; 
W. L. GRAFF, Language and Languages , pp. 240. 

64 L. BLOOMIELD, Language, Vol. VIII, P. 227. 
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speech form of the language is completely and rigidly de- 
finable as a linear or a quasi-linear sequence of phonemes”. 
However, the various postulated sequential changes of the , 
sound complex in-skh (eg. in *gm-skho) as sk/j^fk'x'^si’s 5 * 
wherft we have both assimilation and dissimilation 36 
the combination of phonemes seems to be neither 
linear nor quasi-linear and we are led to think 
that it is of a definite composite character. Thus 
we have if 9 represents the function of the phoneme, <p 
(f) may have different speech-forms and meanings which 
are determined by coordinates in time and space i.e. <p= <p 

(/, t, s) and =£0, r^o, also ^=£0, If Grassmann-s law 

were interpreted that in the so-called linear sequence of 
phonemes (in the same root in the PIE where X 2 and Y 2 are 
successive aspirates occurring in successive syllables) Y 2 , 
is responsible for changing X 2 into X, 37 (non-aspirate) 
confirms our theory. Further support is lent to our theory 
by the fact that PIE i and u are derived from * eyd, ewd> 
and similarly n r, etc, are "derived from end , erd. It is 
again a confirmation to our theory that some scholars realise 
the possibility of the distinction of palatal stops from velar 
stops in the earlier phase of the proto IE developing by the 
influence of the following vowels and semi-vowels. For 
instance palatal 

Palatal k>k -\-e, i or y 
Velar q>k 0, u or iv. 

• Labiovelar qw>ku- j- a vowel 38 . 


65 C. R. SANKARAN, NIA, Vol. I, No. 10, 1959, p. 653. 

80 For a full discussion on assimilation and dissimilation se 
R. G. KENT, Language, Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 245-58. 

. 3 1 I am indited to my friend Mr. P. JAGANNATHAN for 
making the mathematical aspect of the question clear to me. 

68 Cf. E. H. STURTEVANT, Language 6, pp. 213-228. 
also R. G. KENT, “the Sounds of Latin,” Language Monograph No. 
XU, 1932, Page 2j. 
f • . 
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One wonders whether even Patahjaii made an implicit 
acceptance of this postulate as he begins his great Mababbasyu 
with the significant statement : — -at ha gaubitycitru kah s'ctbdctb. 
He ends this discussion also significantly with the words : — 
sa SabdalP. It is. remarkable that he uses the word fubdah 
and not artbub here, which strongly leads us to suspect 
whether he too, like Karl Verner, implicitly, accepted the 
postulate “ Phonemes Change 

(ii) Analogy works in direct opposition to phonetic 
law. This postulate lies at the basis of our positing a suffi- 
ciently long but not a very long interval between the stress- 
dominating and the pitch-dominating phases in the PlI*,'’ 1 . 

(iii) Borrowing : A language or a group or a family 
of languages borrows from another language or a group 
or a family of languages when the speakers of the different 
speech-communities come together''-. 

(iv) Primeval Relationship : Some distinct families 
of human languages are supposed by certain scholars to 
have been originally related, e.g. Finno-Ugrian, Munda and 
Dravidian 63 . However the view of the neo-grammarians 
that ‘borrowing’ and ‘primeval relationship’ are entirely 
two different concepts is being slowly abandoned by some 


58 Kielhorn’s ed. of the Mahdbhasja, vol. J, 1892, p. 2, lines 6-11. 

,;0 L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, Vol VIII, p.226, Cf. S. KROESCH, 
Language, Vol. VI, 1926, pp. 35-45. Vide also E. A. ESPER, “A Tech- 
nique for the experimental investigation of associative interference in 
artificial linguistic material,” Language Monographs (published by the 
Linguistic Society of America), No. I, November 1925. 

fil Vide C. R. SANKARAN, JORM, Vol. VIII, 1934, p. i 47 
and also bull. D. C. R. I., Vol. II, p. 199. 

*’*L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, Vol. VIII, 1932, p. 226. 

11 3 W. VON HEVESY, Finnisch-Ugrisches aus lndien, Vienna, 
1932; Neue finishch-Ugrisch sprachen (Die Mundasprachcn Indieris) 
1935, Atti del congresso di Linguistics Tenuto in Roma. F, OTTO 
SCHRADER, Zeitschrift fur Indologie and Iranistik, Vol. 3, pp. 107-100, 
1925, BSOS, Vol. 8, 1930, p. 751 ff. 
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modern linguisticians 64 . This new idea is very complicated 
as it involves a deep insight in the modern developments of 
several branches of science like sociology, ethnology, psyco- 
logy and anthropology 65 . 

• 

V. Hypotheses : 

(i) The natural hypothesis about the development 
of human language : According to this hypothesis, the 
Plli, tongue was of a simple isolating structure, 
only structure, only superficially resembling the modern 
analytic type, the one reflecting fragmentary thinking and 
the other the developed analytic thinking 6 '’. 

(ii) Reduction of complex to simple in the develop- 
ment of human speech : Some believe that there has been a 
continuous movement from complex to simple structure and 
that man’s earliest speech was of a complex structure. 
This is in direct opposition to the natural hypothesis 67 . 

VI. Axioms and Concepts in Modern linguistics — 

The discovery of Hittite and Tocharian in recent times, 
while invalidating many old hypotheses like the Satem- 
Centum 68 has reacted very strongly upon the methods of 
modern linguistics. 


C. C. UHLENBECK, American Anthropologist , Vol. 39, 1937, 

p. 390. 

65 Ibid, p. 391 ff. Vide C. R. SANKARAN and G. S. GAI, 
“Some ethnopsychological features in Dravidian,” Bull. D. C. R. I., 
Vol. II, 1940, p. 208. 

" h Vide C. R. SANKARAN, The Journal of the Madras Univer- 
sity, 1 93^» Vol. VIII, pp. 68-78 ; also Vol. XI, p. 200 ; also C. R. 
SANKARAN, NIA, Vol. I, p. 744 ; and C. D. BUCK, Comp. Gramm, 
of Greek and l.Mtiu, p. 65. 

67 FRANZ BOAS, The mind of Primitive Man, 1938, p. 172 and 
his Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bull. 40, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1911. 

fi 8 Vide C. R. SANKARAN, "NIA, Vol. 3, 1940, pp. 40-46. 
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In the beginning of the nineteenth century, when lingu- 
istic science first had its origin in Europe, scholars contended 
themselves in instituting comparisons merely with the voc- 
ables of one language with those of another (belonging of 
course to the same group or family) irrespective of the tirine- 
factor. In other words, a speech-form which might have 
been used by speakers belonging to a particular community 
in remote historic past as evidenced from the oldest literary 
records like the Veda, could be easily compared without 
any compunction on the part of these scholars, with a very 
late speech-form in history (separated no doubt by several 
centuries) met with in another cognate language like Lithu- 
anian. It was this method which led mainly to hypothesis 
like the Satem-Cenium. A revision of this method necessitated 
by the discovery of Hittite and Tocharian, has led in modern 
times to the formulation of two fundamental axioms in lin- 
guistics 69 . 

They are the following : — 

(i) Linguistic facts of a particular language or a group 
or a family of languages must first be studied on a strictly 
diachronic scale. 

(ii) Then only linguistic facts of a particular language 
or a group or family of languages could and should be compared 
with similar facts of another cognate language or a group or 
family of languages belonging to the same period (whether his- 
toric or prehistoric). This is the concept of synchronic 
linguistics in modern times. 

Taking Tamil and Kannada, two important Dravidian 
languages, we can illustrate the method schematically as 
seen below: 


n # Vide S. M. KATRE, Annals of the bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute , Vol. XX, 1940, p. 277. 
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Reconstructed Kannada of the 4th Cent. B.C. 
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Now linguistics tends towards what is described by one 
scholar as the phenomenological 79 (in a special sense !) 
attitude. It lays emphasis upon the concept ‘of the primacy 
of meaning which is more than a psychological notion 80 . 
This Gestalten view seems to have been adopted by many 
modern students of linguistics 81 . Instead of starting from 
phonemes first, the modern student seems to start with the 
whole discourse and comes back to the phoneme last via sen- 
tences, words, phrases and morphemes. But when we take 
the notion of meaning into consideration, there are very 
serious difficulties. For one thing meaning cannot be reduced 


7 tJ Vide W. M. URBAN, 'Language and Reality , pp. 134-35 and 
282. The word “phenomenology” j s wrongly used in several senses. 
But here it is used more or less in the same sense in which it is 
used by K. KOFFKA {Principles of Gestalt Psychology , 1935, p. 73) but 
more precisely in the sense in which it is used by W. M. URBAN 
( loc . cit.). According to K. KOFFKA, phenomenology means that kind 
of observation which inevitably leads to as thorough a description as 
possible of theories and indicates definite features which a true theory 
must possess (witness for instance my postulation of two stages of 
Karmadharaya compound formation in the PIE in my paper published 
in the Madras Unin, Journal , Vol. VIII, 1936, pp. 85-86). 

h0 WUNDT, Volkerpsychologie especially Vol. I Die Sprache ; 
PILLSBURY, The Psychology of Language pp. 7,14; LEVY-BRUHL, 
Fonctions mntales dans les societies injerieures ; (“How Natives Think” 
translated into English by LILIANA. CLARE), W. M. URBAN, op, cit . 
p. 61. It is interesting to note here that W. L. GRAFF points out 
that both the phonetic and semantic aspects ought to be taken into 
consideration when we define word and sentence. (W. L. GRAFF, 
Language, Vol. V, 1929. pp. 163-88). The psychological stage in lin- 
guistics is illustrated in SAPIR’S contention that even phonetic laws 
are not mechanical but they are psychological. Cf. also KANRAD, 
HENTRICH, “ Zum Verne rschen Gesctz ”. Beit rage %ur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literature Vol. XLV, 1921, pp. 300 ff ; GINLIO- 
PANCONCEL Li-CALZIA, Die experimented Phonefik, pp. 44-45. 
W. L. GRAFF, Language , pp. 182-183 i S. SAPIR, Language Vol. I. pp. 
37-57 ; See also my paper *IE gw-skho or *gw-sko 

It is useful to remember that H. D. OAKELEY contends (Mind, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 196, October, 1940, pp. 427-44.5, see especially p. 433) 
that the laws of syntax can never be abstracted from the meaning and that 
logjc cannot be identified with the syntax of language without reference 
to the meaning just as prof. CARNAP maintains. 

81 Gunther IPSEN, Sprachphilosophic der Gegemvart , 1930; W.,M t 
URBAN, op. cit., p. 6 z r 
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to strictly quantitative analysis 82 . We have suggested 
elsewhere 83 that the various physical and physiological 
implications of Paget’s Gesture theory of the origin 
of the human speech, when worked out in great detail, might 
help us to get over this end and other difficulties. Here 
it may be remarked that L. Bloomfield clearly points out that 
the correlation between the stimulus acting on a speaker 
(i.e. the meaning) and the speech-form which he utters is not 
easy to demonstrate. We use the word ‘‘apple” for instance, 
even when, there is no apple in sight. This is the power of 
displaced speech. Hence the correlation between the meaning 
and speech-form is merely an assumption incapable of direct 
proof. The latter may be supplied when physiology has 
reached a state of perfection which is at present inconceivable 84 . 
In the present state of our knowledge it is best that we do 
not resort to mentalistic terms, in this matter 88 . 


82 G. K. ZIPF, The Psycho-Biology of Language , p. 157. 

88 C. R. SANKARAN, “Paget’s gesture theory of the origin of 
Human Speech ” (to be published in the Annals rf the Bhandarkar Oriental 
R esearch Institute). 

86 L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, Vol X, pp. 35-36, and “Lan- 
guage or Ideas ? ” Language, Vol. XII, '936 p. 95. 

/ 8 * L. BLOOMFIELD, Linguistic Aspects of Science, p. 1213. 




THE CRESCENT AS AN EMBLEM OF ISLAM 
By M. Naimur-Rehman 

The crescent and the star — an.d particularly the former — 
have now been universally recognised as emblematic of Islam. 
Relentlessly used in the fields of literature, history and politics 
the twain seem to have come to stay as concomitants of Islam 
and- all that it may connote. Little did the Turks know, 
quite five centuries ago now, that their brilliant victory over 
Byzantium and their innocent glorying In adopting her 
crescent as an emblem of their sovereignty would result 
in stamping Islam with that ultra-heathen mark for an indefi- 
nitely long time to come. And five centuries make a period 
long enough to arm a fond writer on superstition with courage 
enough to enable him to say that the crescent is “The Sacred 
sign of Mohammed today” 1 , and to believe that like the 
Christian Cross and the Jewish Star the Crescent also 
is an emblem of the Muslims “ indicating the highest ideal 
of the faith,” 2 and that a “ pious Mohammedan regards the 

Crescent as the passport to the realms of bliss, , ” 

Other unfortunate facts like this have similarly emboldened 
some “doctors” to speak of a Muhammedan mythology 4 and to 
mention the number 7 as “ highly revered in Muhammedan 

* Read at the Twelfth Oriental Conference held at Benares, 1945. 

1 P. F. Waterman, The Story of Superstition (Grosset and Dunlap, 
London, 1929), p. 142. 

2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid. Luckily, though, he goes on to say : “ without a thought 
that the symbol was in use long before the Prophet of Allah was 
bom, and amongst those nations which it was the Prophet’s mission 
to convert or destroy.” 

1 So Dr. Baini Prashad in his translation of ;he Qdnun-\-l-lumd- 

yttrii (Calcutta, *1940), p. 48, note 4. 
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theology.” s While no one gifted with reason and knowledge 
will be prepared to believe that the Crescent has anything 
to do with the idea of Islam or the cre.d of the Muslims, 
such remarks and observations as above, made by responsible 
writers and scholars, may cause, and have caused, untold 
mischief by way of further spreading the erstwhile prevalent — 
and most of them patently wilful — misrepresentations about 
Islam and its tenets. 

It is, therefore, proposed to study in these pages the 
truth about the relation of the Crescent (and the star) to 
Islam. Let us follow the career of these deities through 
the ages, before Islam finally shut them up into the heathen 
pantheon. 

1. In Egypt the God Amen-Ra, considered to be the 
general source of life, and identified with the Creator of the 
universe, was also the moon-god in his form of Khensu 6 . The 
star Sept marked the spring and the approach of the inun- 
dation of the Nile. She was the deity of the cultivated 
lands and fields and of flood 7 . Isis, depicted as a woman 
wearing a crown surmounted by a pair of horns, was the 
virgin moon. Interestingly enough, this is also the head- 
dress of Maia, the mother of the Indian Buddha, and forms 
the halo of Ishtar, Hathor, Artemis and Diana 8 . Waterman 
regards ev%n the sign of the Omega as the same “Crescent, 
the Virgin moon of Isis, the mysterious sign of the horse- 
shoe 9 .” Once every year the swine was sacrificed to 


3 Ibid., p. 49, note 6. It is significant that his referee (Huges 
Dictionary of Islam, pp. 558, 569, 570) makes no mention of this “high 
reverence” of the Muslims for 7. 

*'• L. Spence, Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt (Harrap, 
London, 1925), p. 141. 

1 Ibid., p. 83. 

* 

8 P. F. Waterman, The Story of Superstition, p. 142. 

9 Ibid., p. 159. 
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Osiris and the Moon, which was also the father of Isis . 10 
We shall hear more of Isis in the following pages. 

2. In Babylonia and Assyria, the lunar worship was 
older than solar worship, and was widely prevalent. The 
moon was regarded as the father not only of the sun but of 
the stars also. It was, the “great steer with mighty horns 
and perfect limbs.” 1 ' Moisture being regarded as the principle 
of life, moon and water-worship were- closely connected. 
The blood of animals and the sap of plants were vitalized 
by the water of life and were under control of the moon . 12 
The chief city of the lunar deity (Nannar or Sin) was the 
ancient city of Ur, whence Abraham migrated to Hartan, 
where Baal (the Lord) was also a moon-god. The moon-god 
of Sumeria was regarded as “ the friend of man” in Arabia, 
Egypt and throughout ancient Europe. He gave fertility to 
the soil, increased flocks and herds, and gave offsprings to 
human beings. At Ur he was the “Lord and prince of the 
gods, supreme in heaven and the father of all,” and was also 
called Anu, who was the sky-god with a lunar character . 13 
The moon-god Sin was the patron-god of Ur, and it was 
to him that the Assyrian kings traced the formation of their 
kingdom . 14 like the lunar Orisis in Egypt he was an 
instructor of mankind, and lent its name to the mountains 
of Sinai. The moon measured time and controlled the seasons 
and the crops. Its spirit inhabited the moon-stone. Thus 
the luminary was connected with the earth-worship, stone- 
worship and water-worship. The consort of Nannar 
(moon) was Nin-Uruwa (the lady of Ur.). The twin 
children of the moon were Mashu and Mashtu, a brother 

1 0 D. A. Mackenzie, Myths of Babylonia and Assyria (Gresham, 
London) p. 100. 

1 1 Ibid., pp. 52, 289-90. 

18 Ibid., p. 45. 

18 Ibid., pp. j 1, j 2 , 

14 A, H. Sayce, Assyria, p. 77. 
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and sister, like the lunar _girl and boy of the Teutonic mytho- 
logy immortalised in the English nursery rhymes as Jack 
and Jill 15 . Like the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, Nannar was also 
bisexual, and was sometimes addressed as father and mother 
in one 16 . Though the lord of the pantheon was a solar deity, 
yet in astronomical science the independent rank of the 
moon was preserved, and she occupied the first position 
in the list of the planets 17 . 

Babylonia was doubtlessly the birthplace of astrology 
and the cradle of astronomy. The Babylonians regarded 
the stars as pictorial designs on the heavens and described 
them as “writings of heaven,” a conception, which Jastrow 
believes was, borrowed from the pictorial writing of the cunei- 
form script 18 . The Lord Merodach set all the great gods in 
their stations, who in their turn created their images, the 
stars of the Zodiac 19 . Likewise, the religious beliefs of the 
Sumarians had stellar associations from the earliest known 
times. The great and abiding influence the stars were sup- 
posed to have on human lives and affairs exalted the stars 
in their esteem as so many deities, who were members of an 
organised pantheon. They were as much manifestations 
of a Power as “the world soul” of the Brahmans 
of the post-Vedic age of India 20 . Among the stars the 
chief Banylonian goddess was Ishtar, the Star, the “world- 
mother,” daughter of the Moon-god 21 . She presided over 
love and war, and was invoked as “the queen of heaven,” the 
“queen of all the gods.” She was Ashtorethof the Canaanites, 


15 Mackenzie, p. 53. 

1 f; Ibid., pp. 161-2, 297-8. 

17 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , p. 461. 

18 Ibid., p. 454. 

19 Mackenzie, p. 147. 

20 It is highly probable that* the word star owes its derivauon 
to this very deity’s name. 

21 A. H. Sayce, Assyria , p. 78,, 
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Astaite of the Greeks, and Artemis of the Ephesians 22 . 
When the Moon came to be considered as a female deity, 
Ishtar became also the goddess of the moon. Hence it was 
that * Astrate had “Crescent horns” 23 . While in Assyria and 
Babylonia the mass of the people worshipped the stars as a 
whole, the worship of the moon was very extensive in the 
Es^st. The Israelites were warned by their scripture not to pay 
worship to the heavenly bodies 24 . The Moon was Coelestis in 
Syria, al-Lat in Arabia, and Diana, Minerva, Bellona among 
the Greeks 25 . The Persian poetry and literature style the 
Patriarch Joseph as “the moon of Canaan.” 

Farbridge has mentioned some interesting instances 
of symbolical representations that call for notice here. On a 
seal now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, Shamash 
(the Sun) is represented by a horn-capped deity. There is 
a star in front of him, and a crescent behind him. Two 
boundary stones of the Babylonian times (B. C. 1320 to 1170 
found at Susa and now in the Louvre, contain on one side 
a crescent moon symbolising Sin, a solar disc for Shamash, 
and an eight-pointed star for Ishtar. The moon’s crescent 
also suggested the sight of a sailing barque, and the moongod 
is, therefore, described in various Sumerian hymns as sailing 
along the heavens in a ship. Sin’s representation with a 
horn also suggested the appearance of a heifer, so that this 
deity is often described as a powerful bull ; and in one of the 
hymns addressed to her she is described as a “strong bull, 
'great of horns, perfect in form 26 ...” 

*' p. 79. 

8 8 Ibid p. 79. 

. ** Deutronomy, IV, 9; XVII, 3. 

* * A. S. Rappoport, Myths and Legends of Ancient Israel (Gresham, 
London, 1928), I, 16. 

4 * 6 Studies % in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism (Trubner, London, 

I 9 2 3 )» PP- 159 . 162, 192, 193. 

F. 15 
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3. In India — we are so well aware that Lord Shiva, 
the creator, preserver and . destroyer of three worlds, wears 
a crescent-moon on his forehead. It has been celebrated 
by the poets in their poetry. Kalidasa calls him “crescent- 
crowned,” and mentions his crescent-diadem and moon 
at four places in his immortal Megha-dnteF . In the early 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic writings he is known as “the 
bearer of the moon 28 .” Indra and Agni are identified with 
the phases of the moon, the former being the new and the 
latter the full moon. Similarly, Mitra is the waning, and 
Varuna the waxing moon 29 . In ancient India the sun was 
regarded as the light of the gods, the moon of the fathers 30 . 
The Dabistan mentions moon-worshippers and star-worship- 
pers as actual sects of the Hindus in the 17th century. 
With the Hindus the moon is a male deity. He had fifty 
wives, all daughters of Daksa, who cursed him with con- 
sumption at the appeal of his forty-nine daughters, who 
complained of his special favours to their fiftieth sister 31 . 
The sun, the moon and the stars are worshipped by the 
Dravidians, while the Koles worship the moon as the wife of 
the sun, and the stars as her childern 32 . The devout Hindus 
still regard the sphere of the moon as the abode of the 
spirits of ancestors 33 ( pitrs ). The seven stars of the great 
Bear consist of the ghosts of the “ seven f?is,” or semi- 
divine patriarchs, while the wives of these rshis constitute 
the Pleiades, who, among the sister Aryans of Greece, were 

2 7 Megha-duta, stanzas 43, 44, 50, 55 (in the version and trans. 
of G. H. Roolte, Oxford Un. Press, 1935). Bana Bhatta mentions(in 
the Kadambari) the locks of Uma decked with Siva’s moon. 

2 * E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India (Ginn, London), p. 470. 

*V 0 Ibid., p. 185. 

31 C. M. Ridding, trans. of Kadambari, p. 141. 

33 Hopkins, pp. 326, 533.* 

33 M. M. Williams, Brabminism and Hinduism (Murray, London, 
1887), p. 343. . ' 
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the ghosts of the seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione 34 . In 
the Putanas the planets are all represented as deities borne 
in cars. Rahu has a spite against the Sun and the Moon, and 
therefore causes their eclipses by swallowing them. 
The whole lot of planets are a formidable group of deities 
to a Hindu, and must, therefore be propitiated by all pos- 
sible means, for they rule not onlv the birth hour but also 
the whole life-time of a human being. Tara ( =■ a star), 
the wife of Bfhaspatl (also Thursday), was carried away by 
the Moon, who had fallen in love with her. So also was 
Afundhati, the Morning Star, the wife of the sage VaSishtha. 

4. 'In Greece and Rome — Diana, the daughter of 
Jupiter and Latona, and twin sister of Apollo (the sun-god) 
was a goddess of the moon and of chase. She is identical 
with Luna, Cynthia, Phoebe, Selene and Artemis, all of 
whom are represented with crescents on their foreheadsf. 
In art she is represented as a beautiful maid clad in a hunting 
dress, armed with a bow, a quiver full of arrows at her side, 
and a crescent on her head 35 . She drives in her moon-car 
across the heavens. Pleiades were seven of her nymphs, 
who were pursued and changed into stars by Orion, who in 
his turn was also loved by Diana and was accidently slain by 
her 36 . Rhea 37 is also shown with a crescent and a star 38 . 

5 . In the Norse and Greenland myths — like the Indian 
— the moon is masculine as against the sun which is feminine. 
The Norse Mani, the moon-god, was an exact counterpart 


84 Mackenzie, pp. 295-6. 

f A. S. Murray, Manual of Mythology , p. 119. 

36 H. A. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome (Harrap, London, 
^ 7 ), p- 73 - 

86 Ibid., pp. 77-79. 

3 7 Rhea was the daughter of Coelus and Terra, and had married 
Saturn, by whom she had Vesta, * Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, etc., 

r 88 Murray, Mythology, p. 35. 
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of Phoebe, Diana or Cynthia 39 . In Greenland the moon 
was a father and a hater of women, while the sun was a 
mother and a hater of men 40 . 

6 . In China — the moon is a special object of worship 
in autumn. At the harvest moon, the full moon of the eighth 
month, the Chinese bow before the moon, and every family 
bums incense as an offering 41 . The spirit of the sun is called 
the sun-king, and that of the Moon the moon-queen. The 
stars have a great influence on sublunary events, especially 
the life and death of the human beings. The moon is sym- 
bolised by a hare on its hind legs, or by a three-legged toad 42 . 
The star deities are adored by the parents on behalf of their 
children. They control courtship and marriage, bring 
prosperity or adversity in business, send pestilence and 
war, regulate rainfall and drought, and command angels, 
in fact everything, during the period of their rule 43 . Like 
the Indian rulers who descended from the sun and the -moon, 
successive dynasties in China had sovereigns ruled by the 
sun and the moon in succession. 

7. In Japan — Tsuki-Yumi is the moon-god. His consort 
Amaterasu, the sun-god, found her to be a wicked deity and 
severd his relations with her. The two were thus separated 
by a day and night, and dwell apart from each other 44 . 

8. In Central America — the moon was the mythic 
mother of the Inca dynasty. Temples were dedicated to 
the planets, particularly the Moon and the Venus. In the 
temple of the Moon the mythic mother depicted the features 

88 Guerber, Myths of the Norseman (Harrap, London, 1925), p. 345. 

40 Waterman, Superstition , pp. 217-18. 

15 E. T. C. Werner, Myths and Legends of China, p. 176. 

4 * Ibid., p. 176. In Sanskrit too the Moon is called Shashi which 
means a hare. 

48 Ibid., p. 188. 

44 F. H. Davis, Myths and Legends of Japan (Harrap, London, 
1920), p. 23. 
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of the moon-goddess 45 . The Mexican Oullo Huaca, the first 
Coya (empress) of the Incas, a child of the Moon, is 
depicted (like the Indian Siva) with a bright crescent-moon 
on her forehead and crescent-and-star ear pendants 46 . 

9. From the sixth century onward the sun and the 
moon form a necessary appendix of the Christian representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion of Christ. The moon appears as 
a crescent or a female figure. “In the crucifixion of the 
Laurentian MS. the moon is a crescent within a round disk, 
and in Table V of that MS. of a partial and total eclipse of 
the sun, which seems to represent the Moon as a white disk 
and face, and also as a black disk marked with the crescent 
. . . The Mithraic worship prevalent in Rome in the 

earlier centuries must have included the moon as well as the 
sun. The great apocalyptic mosaics would allow the pre- 
sence of the Sun and the Moon in the Lord’s hand . . . 
Count Vivian speaks of the Moon as representing the Church 47 ” 
(in his Bible, dating middle of the ninth century). “One of 
the latest and most beautiful repetitions and echoes of this 
idea is the well-known passage in the “Christian Year” 
beginning with “The moon above, the church below.” The 
presence of the sun and the moon in crucifixion . . 
gave occasion in later days to the idea of the moon’s represent- 
ing the synagogue, or the Hebrew church 48 .” The stars are 
regarded as symbolic of Christ’s divinity, and one or more 
of them are often seen on either side of his figure on early 
glasses, etc. A Christian lamp given by Bellori presents 
the Good Shepherd with , his head encircled by seven stars 49 . 


45 L. Spence, Myths of Mexico and Peru (Harrap, i92o),pp. 261-62. 

4 6 M. Schubert, Minute Myths and Legends (Grosset and Dunlop), 
p. 149. 

» 4 * A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (Murray, London, 1908) 
II, pp. iji6-i7. 

1 9 Ibid. p. 1927, referring to the Antiche Lucerne, part iii, 29. 
The author suggests that in the early Christian art the starry field is 
symbolical of iieaven. 
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At St. Vitaliis at Ravenna the Holy Lamb is seen in a field 
sown with stats, and the Cross is similarly placed in the 
Chapel of Galla Placidia. In representation of Christ’s nati- 
vity the star is an unfailing accompaniment, and the 
child Christ is seen in his swaddling bands as the central 
figure, the stars appearing above 50 . “It is noteworthy,” says 
Waterman," that even in the Bible the terms “New moon” 
and “Sabbath hour” are regularly used together as if they 
were somehow connected 51 .” 

In fact the crescent and the star have been used as 
signs and symbols by almost all human races and peoples, 
and are of an indescribable antiquity. Waterman explains 
the star-and-crescent symbol as a device showing the union 
of the sun and the moon, the two being “ locked together in 
loving embrace in order that as a result of their caress nature 
will be fruitful 52 . The ancient Egyptian heiroglyphs show 
so many combinations of the crescent, connected with the 
persons of their gods and kings. Explaining the sanctity 
attaching to number 3 the same author says," It is likely that 
the mystic 3 is connected with Mother Moon, because she 
was always supposed to have a most uncanny influence upon 
the destinies of everything and everybody. To this day 
there are thousands of superstitious people who feel that 
their fate is somehow linked up with the full moon, 
the waxing moon, and the waning moon . . . Among 
the ancient supernatural groups of three, one of the most pro- 
minent was that of the moon, the snake and the hare 53 .” 
Who does not know that throughout the Christain Europe 
and America a day of the week has been consecrated to the 
moon, and is named Monday? The six-pointed star is 

50 Ibid., pp. 1380, 1927. 

61 The Story of Superstition, p. 214. 

' 5 2 Ibid., *p. 73. 

63 Ibid., p. 217. 
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explained by various authorities as being a combination of 
two triangles placed one above the other, one of them point- 
ing upwards and representing the male element, and the 
other pointing downwards and representing the female ele- 
ment. The male triangle stands for the god, and the female 
for the goddess. In India, this star is a symbol of Siva and 
3akti, and is regarded by the Hindus as very auspicious and 
holy. Sri-Yantra is another sign held sacred by the Hindus, 
and is very frequently seen painted on their temples and 
houses, and drawn on the ground in front of their homes. 
Tt consists of a six-pointed star placed inside a circle, and 
inset with* another combination of a circle, a triangle ami 
another circle, thus : 



The six-pointed star was also one of the emblems 
revered by the American Indians before the invasion by white 
men. An exact copy of what is called the “Shield of David” 
is to be found in the Temple of the Sun at Uxmal in Yucatan 54 . 

Before taking leave of the ancient pagan world we will 
do well to study the tendency of the pre-Islamic Arabs to- 
wards religion in general and the heavenly luminaries in 
particular. Generally speaking the pre-Islamic Arabs’ view 
on life was hedonistic. Remarkable in many ways, they 


6 4 Waterman, Superstition , p. 161. 
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have been outstanding and noteworthy in the fact that they 
had no mythology. They were pluralistic in their concep- 
tion of godhead. They worshipped one supreme god, 
Hubal, and several sub-gods, such as Lat, Manat and 
‘Uzza, and had exalted some of the heroes of old to the posi- 
tion of divinity. Along with these they also had idols of 
the smaller gods, such as Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghuth, Ya‘uq and 
Nasr. The Lat was the moon-god, and was especially wor- 
shipped by the Banu Thaqif and had his idol at Ta’if. 
The Manat was a favourite of the Aws, the Khazraj 
and the Ghassans ; and ‘Uzza was worshipped by the 
Quraysh, the Kinana and some of the Sulaym. The idols of 
Isaf, and Na’ilah — -who have been described differently as 
having been brought by ‘Amr b. Luhayy from Syria, and to 
have originally been two persons (man and woman) of the 
tribe of Jurhum — were pitched on top of the Mounts Safa 
and Marwa. There were also some other deities who enjoyed 
only a local importance and veneration, such as the Sa‘d of 
the Banu Milkan. Even these gods and their idols were not 
aboriginies in Arabia, and most of them were only borrowed 
from foreign lands and peoples. The central pantheon 
of Arabia was at the Ka‘ba in Mecca, whither most of the 
Arabian tribes, particularly of the north, travelled yearly to 
perform their pilgrimage. Likewise the abstract ideas of 
Time, Love and Bravery were also apotheosised. Like 
the moon the stars also attracted their veneration. They 
did not occupy the exact position of gods or deities, but 
were believed to have a lasting influence on the birth and 
death of human beings, and in particular on the rains, a com- 
modity that was naturally so dear to those denizens of the 
parched deserts and dry, sunburnt hills. We are also told on 
good authority 55 that some of the pagan Arabs even believed 
in a supreme god, even higher than Hubal, and called him 

55 E. G. Ibn Hisham, al-ShahristSnl, Ibn-af-Kalbi, 
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Allah 56 , as also in the angels and the genii whom they re- 
garded as daughters of that Allah. Some of them even 
believed in a life-after-death and an accounting for their 
deeds on a certain day. Some of them were also inclined to 
be Jews and Christians, whose colonies were sprinkled up 
and down Arabia. Professor Davis is very probably correct 
in regarding it unlikely that “the Arabian Jews adhered to 
the ordinary Mosaic doctrines as interpreted by the more 
authoritative rabbis. As for the Christians,” he goes on 
to observe, “they frequently belonged to sects which had 
delivered themselves over to outlandish mysticism or sheer 
superstition. Some questioned the deity of Christ ; others 
practically denied his human aspect and considered 
crucifixion a kind of stage play designed to impose upon 
the evil-minded Jews 57 .” Thus, in short, the religious beliefs 
of the pagan Arabs suffered from a vagueness and a volati- 
lity all their own. It was a set of beliefs characterised at 
once by a childlike simplicity and a robust and courageous 
manhood, the like of which is hard to find in any race or 
clime. 

It is abundantly clear by now that the moon and the 
star were actually revered and worshipped, or at least venerat- 
ed by all the nations of the world before Islam. Even now 
in the twentieth century there are countries and nations — 
both barbarous and civilised — who assign to these luminous 
creatures the dignity and position of gods and adore them 
. as so many deities. We are now in a position to study 

5 11 This, however, is a matter of controversy, and is not recognised 
by all. 

57 W. S. Davis, A Short History of the Near East (MacMillan 
,N. Y., 1923), p. 105. One. is very much tempted to believe it was 
designed not only .for the Jews but for the whole world. What mis- 
chief has been wrought by early Christian monks, and how cleverly and 
wisely they have palmed off historical facts and figures on the world is 
an exceedingly interesting story indeed. In this connection a study 
of the highly learned and illuminative work. The Rise of Christendom by 
Bs Johnson (Tfubner, London, 1890) will more than repay labour. 

F. 16 
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the attitude of . Islam towards the heavenly bodies in 
general, and the moon and the stars in particular, and 
then to arrive at a conclusion whether or not the crescent 
and the star can be said to be emblematic of Islam and the 
Muslims. 

One need hardly mention the well-known formula 
of belief in Islam, “ There is, no god but Allah 58 and 
Muhammad is His apostle,” which negates in one 
stroke the fitness of anything, fact or idea to be a god or 
worthy of any worship. The Qur'an asserts repeatedly and 
in clear terms that : “Allah is ONE 59 . There is no god but 
He 60 . To Him belongs all and absolute command 51 , and His 
is whatever is in earth or heaven 62 . All might and glory be- 
longs to Allah 63 , and all affairs are ultimately referrable and 
return, to Him alone 61 . No other god shall be associated 
with Him 65 , as there is no proof for such a belief. Allah does 
not forgive that anything be associated with Him 66 .” Such 
is Allah, the God par excellence, whom Islam and the Qur’an 
present to the world. This, clearly enough, rules out of all 
consideration any attempt at deifying any object, idea or 
whim that may occur to man. None but Allah has absolutely 
any room in human conception and thought. 


r> " Also the Quran, 47, 19; 37, 34. 

f,i ' Th c Quran: 112, 1. Also 2, 163, 255; 4, 171; 5, 73; 14, 52; 

l6, 51; l8, IlO; 21, 108; 22, 34; 41,6. 

r '° Mid., 4, 87; 11, 14; 20, 8, 98; 27, 26; 44, 8; 59, 22, 23; 64, 13; 
73, 9. Also 2, 163, 255; 3, 15, 17, 61; 6, 103; 7, 158; 9, 31. 129; 
13, 50; 16,2; 20, 14; 2i, 23,87; 23, 1 16; 28, 70, 88; 35,3; 38,65; 39,6; 
40, 62. 

Ibid., 3, 153; 6, 57, 62; 7, 54; 12, 40, 67; 13, 31; 28, 70, 88; 

jo. 4 - 

( ' i ibid., 2 , 284; 3, 108, 128; 4, 131, 170; 10, 55,66; 31,26; 
Also 5, 120. 

113 Ibid., 4, 139; 10, 65; 35, 10. 

Ibid., Ti, 123; 35, 4. 

55 Ibid., 17, 22, 39; 13, 1*17; 28, 88; ji, 51. 
r ”’ Ibid.* 4, 1 1 <5. 
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It is well-known that all races and nations of the old 
dreaded their gods as spiteful beings, always inimical lv dis- 
posed towards their worshippers, and ever ready to inflict 
their wrath, and wreak their vengeance, upon their frail 
devotees. And again, they required gods out of number^, 
who could perform all possible functions, each one his oyn 
in heaven and on earth. This multiplicity naturally led to 
jealousies, rivalries and feuds among them. Mythology 
is full of the accounts of the wars of the divinities. They 
were, therefore, no better than the meanest of the human 
beings, and had all the faults and weaknesses of their fond 
worshippers. Naturally enough, they were doubly terrible, as 
petty minded folks constantly quarrelling among themselves, 
and as spiteful enemies of their creatures and devotees, 
whose happiness and prosperity was by no means their 
concern. They had to be kept at bay, their greed to be 
satisfied, their wrath averted and prohibited by all sorts of 
supplications and offerings. Islam ended all these fears in 
one 'stroke by presenting to the world the ONE Allah, the 
creator of every thing 67 . He alone has created the human 
beings and their pairs 68 , all animals 69 , the earth and the 
heavens 70 . He has made the day and night 71 . He has given 
everything into the control of man. The ocean 72 , the rivers 73 , 
the animals 74 , the sun, and the moon 7s , the day and night 76 , the 


f India had hundreds of millions of them ! 

BT Tie Qur'an : 24, 61; 39,62. 

08 Ibid., 30, 40; 35, n; 37, 96. 

09 Ibid., 24,45. 

70 Ibid., 14, 32; 23, 4; 40, 64; 64, 12; Also 13, 2. 

71 Ibid., 14, 32; 2i, 33; 28, 71-73 ; 40,61. 

7 Ibid., 16, 14; 45, 12. 

78 Ibid., 14, 32. 

74 Ibid., 22, 36. 

U Ibid., 13, z; 14, 33; 16, 12; 17, 12; 29, 61; 31, 29; 3j 13; 39,5. 
• 7 6 Ibid., i*4, 33; 16, 12. 
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boats 77 , the mountains 71 *, the winds 79 — in fact everything con- 
tained within the bounds of the heavens and the earth 80 — . 
are within the control of and subservient to man ! And the 
stars too are controlled by His command 81 . Every thing 
that is in heaven and earth bows before Him and obeys Him 82 . 
All forces contained in heaven and earth belong to Him, 
ancf none but He knows the extent of His mighty hosts . 83 It 
has been announced in unequivocal terms that “Allah alone 
is your Lord, and the Lord of your ancestors of old 84 . He 
only has created you, and He only reduces you to death 85 . 
Why do you call upon such gods as the Ba‘l, and forsake Him 
who is the best of the creators 86 and the best of sustainers 87 , 
and the best keeper and guard 88 ? He is not unjust in the least 89 . 
Therefore, bow not to, and be bot afraid of, any one but 
Him 90 ; for He is merciful, and mightily gracious 91 . He has 
the complete mastery and command over everything in the 
universe 92 . All things that are in the heavens and the earth, 
and the sun, and the moon and the stars, and the mountains, 
and the trees, and animals and men — all obey Him 93 . 


1 7 Ibid., 14,32. 

7 1 Ibid., 21, 79; 38, 18. 

7 3 Ibid., 38, 36. 

80 Ibid., 22, 65; 31, 30; 45, 13. 

81 Ibid., 16, 12. 

82 Ibid., 13, 15; 16, 49. 

83 48, 7; 74, 31. 

84 Ibid., 37, 126. 

84 Ibid., 16, 70. 

8,1 Ibid., 37, 125. 

8 ' Ibid., 5, 1x4; 2i, 58; 23, 72; 34, 39; 62, 11. 

88 Ibid., 12, 64. 

88 Ibid., 4, 40; 10, 44; etc. 

90 Ibid., 2,150; 3, 174; 5, 3, 40; 9, 13; 33, 37. 

91 Ibid., 2, 104; 3, 73, 173; 8, 29; 57, 21; 62, 4. 

92 Ibid., in numerous places. 

98 Ibid., 22, 18. 
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It is patent from the above that Islam leaves no room 
at all for any objective godhead or deity, worth even the least 
veneration or regard, for there is only ONE Allah, who is the 
creator, sustainer, controller and destroyer of every thing 
in the universe, and He alone is the only one whom we 
should love, revere, adore and fear. Man himself has control 
over the creation and can press any thing into his service. 
A* Muslim is taught to say in his prayers (five times daily!) 
“Thee alone we worship, and Thee alone we seek help from* 1 .” 
Naturally, therefore, the moon, the crescent and the star, 
cannot command any veneration, reverence or sanctity with 
the Muslims. Let us now follow the traces of the mention 
of the moon, the crescent and the star in the Qur’an. 

Generally speaking we have already seen how these 
luminaries have been mentioned as being under control of 
God and man. The moon has been mentioned in as many 
as twenty three places in the book. The earliest mention 95 of 
it points out how Abraham struggled with his own self and 
would not brook to submit to the ^traditional idolatrous 
practice of his family to worship the luminaries. He 
reasons out for himself the futility of deifying the 
sun, the moon and the stars, and discards them for gods 
as against Allah whom alone he resolves henceforth to adore 
— thus winning for himself the Qur’anic title of the “first 
one to submit to Allah 9 ' 1 .” We are told that the moon is only a 
source of light 97 at night. The sun and the moon — like the 
day and the night — are only His signs 98 , whereby human beings 
can take lessons. The sun, the moon and the stars, and 
all that is in heaven and earth, obey Allah 99 . The luminaries 

94 Q“r., i, 4- 
. 115 Ibid. , 6,78. 

96 Ibid., 6, 164. 

97 Ibid., 10, j ; 71, 16. 

98 Ibid., 41, 37; 74, 32; 91, 1. 

• 99 Ibid.,‘ 22, 18. 
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ate under control of Allah and man 100 . Ths sun and 
the moon follow a definite course of. (apparent and real) 
motion and are bound down to follow it 101 . “ Do not make 
obeisance to the sun, nor to the moon; and make obeisance 
to Allah who created them 102 .” At two places 102 the moon is 
mentioned in connection with the time or period of crisis 
or political upheaval — usually signified by the Qur’anic word 
qiyama f — which a nation or country has to face. In Sura 
XII (verse 4) the moon is mentioned as having been seen by 
Joseph in his dream. True there is a whole sura (No. LIV) 
entitled the Moon, because it opens with a reference to the 
“splitting of the moon,” which, as Hughes rightly remarks, 
is a matter of controversy 1 '”. He believes it refers to the signs 
of the resurrection. It would, however, be more reasonable 
to take it as indicative of the splitting up of the heathen 
power of Mecca, and, in the subsequent future, of the mighty 
empire of the Romans. The moon was the sign and motto 
of the Arabs 105 , while the crescent-moon formed an important 
symbol of the Romans and was depicted on their banners. 
“When the (Roman) army was on the march, the sigtia were 
botne in front .... The pole of the signurn was a lance 
pointed at the lower end ... .It had a transverse bar 
near the top from which the ribands hung down. Below 
this bar there were several disks varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver; below them was 

100 Ibid., 7, 54; 41, 33; 13, 2; 17,12; 29, 61; 31, 29133,13; 39, 3. 

101 Ibid., 36, 39, 40; 35, 6. 

108 Ibid., 41, 37. 

108 In 75, 8 and 9. Hughes ( Dicty . of Islam, art. Moon, p. 336), 
who understands this verse as referring to the eclipse of the moon 
“at the day of judgment,” only follows the popular interpretation of 
the word . qiyamat. 

104 A Dictionary of Islam, art. Moon, p. 356. 

105 It is significant that this sura was revealed at Meeca, whose 
special motto the moon was. 
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the crescent-moon , above them either a small shield or a corona 
aurea, or a symbol of some other kind 106 .” 

The crescent is not mentioned in the Qur’an in the 
singular number ( hilal ), and the plural form ( ahilla ) too is 
used but once : “They ask you concerning the new moons 
(crescents). Say they are times appointed for (calculating 
by) men, and for the pilgrimage 107 .” Thus the only importance 
o£ the crescent for a Muslim is that it marks a time or period, 
and is used for that purpose alone. It marks for them the 
commencement of a month, or the approach of a season 108 . 
Traditionists have put on record an incident in the life of 
the Prophet, known all too well to every Muslim. The death 
of a son of his happened to coincide with the eclipse of the 
moon. The people of the town, even some Muslims, 
attributed the mishap to the moon. But the condolatory 
expressions of the sympathisers only met with a warning 
from the Prophet who told all and sundry that the moon 
was only a creature of Allah and had no such influence 
on the life or death of a human being as they believed. 

Having split up the moon and all its hoary glory, 
let us now turn to the stars and examine the status assgined 
to them by the Qur’an. The book uses two words fot the 
star : tnjw, and its plural nnjum\ and kawkab , , and its plural 
kawdkib. “By the stars they find -the right way 109 ,” for that 
was how the Arabs found out the direction on their journeys, 
before their Muslim compatriots invented the compass. 
Naj/u is the opening word of Sura No. 53; but some thinkers 
believe that there it is used to indicate the Qur’anic verses. 

10 fi Encycl. Relig. and Etb. II, 349 a. 

10t Sura II, 189. 

• 108 One crescent, e.g., marks the beginning, and the next the close, 
of the month of fasting ( Ramadan)-, and another one (of the month of 
Dbul-bijja) indicates the approach within the next fortnight of the three- 
day season of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 

• 109 Qur.' 16, 16. 
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In Al-Kahman (55,7) this word means "a creeper-herb,” and 
is bracketed with the plant ( shajar ) in the same remark. 
Lastly in al-Tdriq (86,3) the star is held up as an evidence 
of the fact that every member of the universe has. a definite 
course of life which is well guarded and regulated. In its 
plural form ( nujum ) we come across it for the first time in 
Sura At? am (6,98), where also we meet them as pointers of 
the direction and no more. In three other places 110 after that, 
the luminaries are said to be in full control of God and man. 
In the Saffaf (No. 37) we are told how very tick Abraham 
felt of his society revering and worshipping the stars and' re- 
garding them as controllers of their lives and ‘destinies. 
In two places' 11 , about the last part of the Book, 
the stars are mentioned in connection with the same times 
(as mentioned above) of national crisis and revolutions 
when everything seems to be hugely disturbed and angles 
of vision suffer an inordinately enormous change. In the 
Wdqi ( a (56,76) the word signifies the Qur’anic verses, which 
are held up as evidences of the Qur’an being a noble and 
serious proclamation. Lastly, we come across a mention of 
the stars in connection with an instruction to the Prophet : 
“And in the night give Him glory, and at the setting of the 
stars ' I2 .” In the form Kaivkab (singular) the stars appear for 
the first time in the story of Abraham’s refusal to accept the 
stars as deities' 13 ; and then in the sura entitles Yusuf in the 
mgition (supra) of Joseph’s dream 114 . Lastly the stars are 
mentioned as a mere simile for a brilliant light. 115 In the 
plural form ( karvakib 1 the luminaries appear in only two 


110 Suras 7, 54; 1 6, 12; 22, 18. 

’ 11 Suras 77, 8; 81, 2. Also in the plural form Kawakib 
in 82, 1. 

Il * Sura j2, 49- 
1 1 3 Sura 6 , 77. 

1 u Sura 12, 4. 

115 Sura 24, jj. 
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places : first, in the Saffat 116 , where they are presented to our 
view as only a sort of decoration for the sky overhead ; 
and then in Sura LXXXII, noted above. 

This is how the Qur'an is concerned with the lumina- 
ries overhead. None of these have any demand on the con- 
sideration of the Muslims. Any belief to the contrary is 
absolutely wrong and has no sanction whatsoever, and the 
non-Muslims will be best advised to give up all such notions 
of ascribing the crescent and the star to the Muslim faith 
or religion ! 

The question naturally arises as to who is responsible 
for this strange ascription of the .crescent and stair as an 
emblem or symbol of Islam, so that even a sane writer like 
Waterman could be led into the palpable absurdity of believ- 
ing that “The Swastika is to Buddhism what the cross is to 
Christianity, and the crescent is to Islam" 7 .” According to the 
best explanation, swastika is only a sign for well-being, su 
meaning ‘well’ and asti=* ‘being.’ In the swastika “some of 
the early Christian mystics saw in the two lines at right 
angles a symbol of Christ as the corner stone 118 !” This 
primitive Aryan sign is still so much in vogue in India, and 
is still considered sacred and highly auspicious. The cross, 
a sign that means everything to the Christians, was already 
in use among the pagans of western Asia and Europe many 
centuries before Christ. But its main idea was taken from 
the ancient Egyptian sign of Ankb, which to the Egyptians 
meant” life, living, everlasting life, the life which cannot 
die,” much the same what the Christians have been believing 
about it ever since the good king Tiberius Caesar — an over- 
lord of Egypt, may it be noted— discovered the- idea- and 
symbol for them 119 . The Egyptian goddess Isis and the god 

116 Sura 37, 6. 

117 Superstition, p. 162. 

118 E. A. W. Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930)% p. 331. 

119 Ibid., pp. 134, 135, 342. 

F. 17 
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Thoth 123 were already patronised by the Christian conception 
as The Mother and the son-god Christ. Thus the swastika, 
the, akh and the cross all roll themselves into one ! Signs, 
symbols and emblems of life to so many human beings on the 
earth ! The crescent has none of this sort of a concern with 
the Muslims and Islam. 

Who is responsible for introducing it to the people, 
who would ultimately lay it down as an emblem of Islam and 
Muslims ? Hughes points out with great propriety indeed 
that “it must have been adopted by the Muhammadans for 
the first time upon the overthrow of the Byzantine empire by 
Muhammad II, and it is now used by the Turks as the insignia 
of their creed 121 .” It was “the symbol of sovereignty in the 
city of Byzantium previous to the Muslim conquest, as may 
be seen from the medals struck in honour of Augustus, Tra- 
jan and others 122 .” We are also told that “the Turkish use of 
the Crescent after 1463 was the adoption of the ancient 
symbol of the city of Byzantium ... It is found on Byzantine 
coins, and dates from a repulse given to Philip of Macedon 
about B.C. 340, when a mysterious light, attributed to Hecate 
warned the city of a night attack 123 .” It is thus only a symbol 
of the Turkish empire and sovereignty. At this juncture 
I would commend to the consideration of the readers the 
learned article of Mr. W. Ridgeway in the Journal 121 of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The steady advance of the Turkish conquests and occupation 
over different parts of the continents of Asia, Europe and 
Africa, and their suzerainty over so many countries in the 
world naturally gained for them an esteem in the 

1,9 Ibid., pp. 106, 207. 

1.1 A Dicty. of Islam , art. Crescent, p. 63. 

1.2 Ibid. 

1?R A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Vol. II, p. 137. 

174 Vol. 38, 1908, Art. The Origin of the Turkish Cre stent, p. 241 
ct scq. 
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Muslim world that was hard to be-surpassed by that of any 
other Muslim state. In India it was particularly helped by 
the decline of the Mughal empire. And the Muslim world 
readily adopted the Turkish star and crescent as something that 
would reconcile their mentality, however faintly it may be, 
with the notion that they yet had something to satisfy their 
idea of unity. All eyes beheld this as a vestige of the great- 
nes*s of Islam and its power. And it gave to the Muslim 
poets a ready simile to speak of the crescent-shaped sword as 
their “national symbol.” It was no more than this, and never 
deserves to be anything more than this. The Muslims require 
no material or objective Lord or Master. They have been 
ordered to “hold fast by Allah; He is your Patron. He is 
the best and the most excellent Patron and Helper.” And 
Him alone the Muslims worship, and from Him alone they 
seek help. 




AN ANALYSIS OF VERBAL FORMS OF MAITH1LT 

Bj SUBHADRA JHA 

( Continued from page 58.) 

8. The Personal Terminations 

From an analysis of words like'spMf, I came ; anraf you 
(honorific) came ; you (non-honorific ordinary) came ; 
3rg*5tf you (non-honorific extreme) came; he 

(honorific) came; and anw he (non-honorific) came, we find 
that the base is in all the forms while they differ in the 
personal terminations. It is on this account that the agent 
of the verb is understood from the verb itself and therefore, 
in conversation, we seldom use pronouns for the nominative 
of the sentence. It is just like Sanskrit. So when the verb 
is used with reference to the person of the nominative 
only the following affixes are used in the different tenses after 
the different kinds of bases to form the complete verb 
forms. 

First Person and Second Person (Honorific) f 
Second Person (Ordinary non-honorific)...^ 

Second Person (Extremely non-honorific). ..tf 
Third Person (Honorific)... amr after intransitive verbs 
and a few transitive verbs, such as arFT, to say; 'ftf, to enter, 
etc., after other transitive verbs. 

Third person (non-honorific) — app used after transi- 
tive verbs only except those mentioned under (d). 

These personal terminations undergo very slight modi- 
fications in different tenses and moods. 

Things would have been very simple, if the genius of 
the language had contended with this only. But the lan- 
guage goes a long step forward. It will become clear from 
an examination of the following sentences where even with 
* ’ 213 
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the nominative of the same person, there is some change in 
the personal terminations. Thus, with the nominative of the 
first person and the accusative of the other different persons 
we get forms like I saw you (honorific) ; iNrfoarj, I 

saw you (non-honorific ordinary), I saw you (non- 

honorific extreme) ; I saw him (honorific) ; fat 

I saw him (non-honorific). When the nominative is of the 
second person (non-honorific) and the accusative is of the 
first person, the form used is the same as used with the 
nominative of the first person and the accusative of the 
second person (honorific) ; and with the accusative of the 
third person the forms are the same as in case the nomi- 
native is of the first person. 

When the nominative is of the second person (non- 
honorific ordinary) and the accusative is of any other 
person the form like the following shall be used : you 

saw me ; you saw him (honorific) ; you saw 

him (non-honorific) ; similarly, with the nominative of the 
second person (non-honorific, extreme) and (the accusative 
of the different persons forms like the following are used, 
you saw me ; you saw him {honorific) ; 

you saw him. With the nominative of the third person 
(honorific) and the accusative of any of the different per- 
sons the following like forms are used. he saw me 

or you (honorific) ; he saw you (non-honorific, ordi- 
nary and extreme) ; he saw him (honorific) and 

non-honorific). Similarly, when the nominative is of the 
third person non-honorific and the accusative is of any of 
the different persons the forms like the following are used. 

he saw me or you (honorific) ; he saw >you 

(non-honorific, ordinary) , he saw you (non-honorific) 
extreme) ; he saw him (honorific) and he 

saw him (non-honorific). 

Here in the above description, the accusative stands 
for any case closely connected with the verb, besides 
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the nominative. Therefore, this sort of complication 
arises not only in connection with transitive verbs 
but with the intransitive verbs as well. Thus ^rf5t|(?), not 
only means ‘I saw you, but also may mean I saw something 
or somebody connected with you.’ I am sothehow 

connected with you ; = he (honorific) was somehow 

connected with you or with your work ; and so on. 

From an analysis of such forms we come to the follow- 
ing generalisation : When the nominative is of one per- 

son and there is any person connected with the verb of the 
sentence, the nominative has its person defined in the verb 
by the following terminations : 

First Person and Second Person (honorific) 1 $; 

Second Person (non-honorific, ordinary) ; 

Second Person (non-honorific, extreme) 3 ^,- 3 ^, ; 

Third Person (honorific)- -*r, fa ; 

Third Person (non-honorific) — with the transitive 
verbs including those mentioned under (d) above. 

The person of the case closely connected with the verb 
other than the nominative is indicated in the sentence by 
the following terminations in the verb : 

First Person and Second Person (honorific) — no termi- 
nation. 

* 

Second Person (non-honorific, ordinary) — arg; 

Second Person (non-honorific, extreme) — afy-affa.; 

Third Person (honorific) — ; 

Third Person (non-honorific) — ; 

In a sentence where the persons of the nominative and 
of any other case connected with the verb has to be expressed, 
the personal termination for the nominative is placed im- 
mediately after the radical or the participle form and then 
follows the termination for the person of any other case. 
Thus s = was— I — to him ; sfaarf * = 

was— I— to you ; = will be-you-to him 

3fa[ = = eaten was — (by him, non-hOnorific) — 
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(something connected with) — him, = will 

be said-you-him something will be spoken by you to 
him ; etc. 

An apparent exception in case when the nominative 
is of the Third Person and the Second Person is used in any 
other connected case. Here it appears that the order of 
the personal terminations is reversed. Thus, seems 

to be = = will say-to you-he. But here the proper 

analysis will be will say — be-you-he. That is 

say here is a case superimposed use of the personal termina- 
tion of the third person (hono.). Therefore here ^ is of 
the third person, 3*$ of the second person and of the 
third person. 

The persons of the cases having been thus fully de- 
fined by the abbreviated pronouns used in the verb, it is 
not necessary for a Maithili speaker to use a pronoun in 
a sentence. Thus will mean I was (at your village); 

similarly, will mean I gave him a book; and 

so on. 

Once this process is mastered, the language becomes 
as simple as Persian. 

9. Sundry Verbal Formal ions. 

Before proceeding to give an account of compound 
verbs, it is necessary to give an account of the conjunc- 
tive and such other forms to which the auxiliary verb is 
attached. 

The Conjun r tive. 

The consonantal roots add \ to form the conjunc- 
tive. The roots which- take the fa+w V take \ after the 
The vocalic roots which do not take the factor 
use g to form the conjunctive, and form their 

conjunctive as $fg, ug. Thus, having slept ; arrfa, having 
come ; sg, having given ; etc. 
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Past Absolutive. 

It is formed by changing Rf of the past participle to r 
and making it end in q: RTfR ^R rrrt "JR on raining crops 
grow well ; rrr sttttr, please come after finishing my 
(or your own) work ; etc. 

Though not used in conjugation of verbs, it may here 
be.noted that by adding an to the oblique base of the past 
participial forms, in Maithili the past absolutive is formed. 

Thus, otrt qrr 3ngsr, I shall (or you may) come after 
the sunrise. 

Present Participial Absolutive. 

is added to the present participle to form the absolu- 
tive from it. Sometimes, nothing is added ; and the sense 
of the absolutive is determined from the context. Thus, 3i5r 
rttr, fasting even when one has grains; RRf i?RT RtR 
5<j®r Rtnfo, my mind became cool as soon as it rained ; 
etc. 

Verbal Noun and the Infinitive 

The following are the instances of verbal noun : rrirt 
r; 3THRR rrr R^, do according to saying ; f +^1 if sstr Rf^ 
^t»r, by saying this you will have no gain ; etc. The 
formative affix for the infinitive is g: R^g tfnw began to 
say; RRtr he begins to beat him ; etc. 

, 10 . Auxiliary Verbs. 

The following auxiliary verbs are used to form the 
Compound Verb : \A?> to remain ; \/z, to give ; \/&, to 
take ; -v/rto, to look at ; ought ; to g°J V 3IT > 

to" come ; y'RR, to do ; ->/Rmr, to get attached ; \/qf, to fall ; 

to know ; \l&5, to rise up ; to sit ; V <TT > to 

obtain; to fall; can -. 

The following are the uses of the different auxiliary 
vtrbs : to remain : 

F. 18 
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It is used to denote the idea of remaining after doing 
a work and occurs after the conjunctive form of a verb. 
Thus ggg gfa ®t, I remain sleeping here : g<Tg gfa T^t, 
may I sleep here : fa® 3ffeg gfa T^-rf, I slept there for 
some time; .etc. 

It differs from the same verb used to form periphras- 
tic tenses inasmuch as in the compound verb as stated here 
it is found in all the tenses and moods, while as already 
seen above, it occurs in specified tenses. When it forms a 
periphrastic tense it expresses the idea of continuity, 
but here it merely denotes completion of an action. 
There it expresses habit, but here there is no such 
sense. 

\/z,to give and yfe, to take: 

The forms of these two verbs are found to be used 
with the absolutive of the principal verb. The forms of 
-yA, to give is used also with the infinitive in g, in which 
case the idea of ‘let’ of English is expressed. The usual 
sense in which the forms of the verbs are used that of 
and arrcggqg of Sanskrit grammar ; i.e. we use yfe 
when the fruit of the action goes to a person other than 
the doer : and when it accrues to the doer himself and the 
other connected persons have no interest in the matter 
we use Thus, ^rag fast, let me speak ; spfi? fear, may I 
speak (in your interests) ; ^Tfsr fear, please say (in your own 
interest); etc. 

\/ di+, to look at. The forms of this verb when 
used as auxiliary verb carry the sense of impossibility or 
undesirability of an action indicated by the principal verb 
which remains in its past participial form followed by aft. 
The idea of undesirability or impossibility is used with 
reference to the doer. 

sm feii first let him have money (but this is not 
desirable for me to give it to him or it is not possible for 
him to manage for the money). 
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The auxiliary verb employs its optative forms for this 
purpose. 

y^, ought and to understand. The optative 

forms of these verbs are used with the form of the infinitive 
of the principal verb in it to 'express the sense of ‘ought’ 
of Fnglish. 

Thus am iFTsr ^ ^Tf^3Tf or arf^aif you ought to 
do your work. With the past participial form of the princi- 
pal verb it denotes the idea of impossibility as in the case, 
if I agree to give money, but I am not 
going to do that. 

•v/an; yiT, to go ; and yan to come. The forms of the 
first .two verbal roots are used to denote the sense of comple- 
tion of an action with the principal verb in its absolutive 
form. This happens in the case of the last verb also. The 
forms of the last verb root are used to express the idea of 
completion of an action accompanied with an outward and 
subsequent inward motion. The case is just the reverse 
when the forms of the first two roots are used. Thus, 
jITJ, please come, eat and then go; i?rr str, please go, eat, 
and then come. 

It may here be noted that y*r can be used in the past 
tense only, while y^r can be used in the other two tenses 
only. 

With the present participial form of the principal 
verb, the forms of y*TT and y*r are used in the sense 
. of doing a work individually. 3?>rfarfjT am tNt?, each one 
of them has come. 

y^y, to walk. It is used with the present participial 
form of the conjunctive form of the principal verb to 
denote the sense of continued action. Thus : — 
gt> on working; =^f^f«r, he should continue to laugh. 

y*T, to do. The forms of this verb are used to carry 
the sense of continuity of action. The principal verb re- 
mains in its past participial form, *frm, continue to see. 
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vTrnr, to get attached. This verb is used with the 
forms of the infinitive of the principal verb and expresses 
the idea of beginning of an action. Thus, he 

began to beat. 

\/ 5 PF, to be able. The forms of yApp are used with 
the conjunctive of the principal verb to carry the sense of 
‘to be able.’ Thus ^ <=r 5^, do if you can. 

-y/ 33 , to rise up; \/t?er, to sit. Both these verbs 
are used to denote the sense of suddenness. The prin- 
cipal verb remains in its conjuctive form. The distinction 
lies in the fact that in the case of the latter verb, the doer will 
remain quiet after the action while in the case of the former 
he will remain active even after the work is done. Thus, 
rnfr all of a sudden he beat (me) ; arrf^r all of 

a sudden he spoke. 

•V /c n, to get. The forms of the verb are used after 
the conjunctive form of transitive verb in the sense of ‘to 
succeed in.’ I shall succeed in finding him out. 

\/^F, to fail. As an auxiliary verb it is used in the 
past and future tenses only. It occurs after the conjunc- 
tive form of the principal verb and carries the sense of 
‘completion of an action/ *sttt he has finished eat- 

ing. 


12. Compound Verbs From Three or Tour Verbal Roofs. 

They are not of very wide application. Here I give 
only a few examples. ^r>r , I am doing your 

work; sprsr ^ I am habituated to do your 

work; etc. 

It will be seen that the extention is effected by use of 
more than one auxiliary verb. 

13. Formation of the Passive. 

In modern Maithili the passive is formed periphras- 
tically. (1) The conjugational forms of the auxiliary verbs 
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y'srT or \Ar and y'ft, or y^ used after the past participial 
form of the principal verb form the passive. Thus 
sfTCTO this fault was committed by him; grtrw ^ wg, 

it could not be possible for you to eat; etc. 

2. The verbal noun in stt is used before the forms 
of the auxiliary verb roots \/*n, yhr to form the passive or 
the impersonal voice, ttrt rice was eaten by him ; 

^TT iM, I shall have to laugh. 

(?) The absolutive in s followed by forms of the verb 
\/qf, to fall, forms the passive in another way. ?PTTr ffa; 
qf?r', it will be known by me. 

(4) ’ The root is made end in srr and after it the con- 
jugational forms of y'n or yhn are used to form the imper- 
sonal or the passive voice. Thus ttrt *37 an ( ? ) by 

him rice has been eaten; fffT he had to laugh; etc. 

There are some more ways of forming the passive. 
But they are not in extensive use and therefore, they have 
been left out here. 

14. The Reflexive Voice or Karmakarhvdcya 

There are several verbs which though actively used 
carry the sense of passive and they are said to be in 
reflexive voice. Thus, vrtt 3i% the jar is filling ; *trer 
3i% rice is being cooked ; etc. 

15. The Formation of the Causative 

The causative is formed in two ways : (1) By sub- 
stituting the short root vowels by its corresponding vowel 
of the grade in the case of % and ^ and by a vowel of 
the grade in the case of ar. (2) By the use of infixed 3iT 

or am or ami. The former type of causative is obtained 
from intransitive verbs only. Thus from to die, the 
causative would be \/^TT, to kill ; from y/zz, to break, it 
would be etc. From to laugh, the causative 
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would be \/£m and from y^gp, to sleep, the causative 
would be ; etc. 

The participles from the causative stems are formed 
in the same way as in the case of primary roots. 

16. The Duplicated Verb. 

Certain verb forms are used in pairs in Maithili. Such 
roots are either similar in meaning or are connected in ideas. 
They together convey the idea of the intensive. These 
do not make, what are known as compound verbs, as here 
both the verb roots are inflected. Some examples are given 
below. fat© f©gf^, he is (or I am) beating him ; spttr 

©2?r ©fa, he is cutting and arranging ; ; catching 

and arresting ; etc. 

16. The Negative Verb. 

There is only one negative verb in Maithili, i.e. yfapnr. 
to deny. Tn other case negation is denoted with the aid 
of the negative particle. 

17. The Compound Verb formed by Combination of f 7 erb 
Roots with Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs. 

They are current in the language as in Hindi. Thus, 
ssfa 'PR, to see ; pot, to taste sweet ; arrn to 

advance ; etc. 


18. Tor mat ion of the participles. 

The present participle is formed by addition of tfa to 
roots that end in a consonant and to such vocalic roots as 
take the vikarana fa’, after the vikarana and the other 
roots take simply ffT to form it. Thus, from y^, to 
beat, y'©, to touch, and yfarc to eat, the present participle 
would be ©tp, respectively 

The past participle from roots ending in a consonant 
is formed by adding ar© to the root. Thus TRr© from 
to keep. Of the vocalic roots, not taking the fa+<«i fa’ 
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the roots ending in, sit excluding the causative verbs and 
those that end in aft take its while the roots ending in %, 
3 take st*, to form the past participle ; the causative verb 
root take site to form the past participle. The roots ending 
in ?, 3, 3=ft may optionally take simply Thus qg T qfl , from 
\A^t: or fte from y/qf. to drink; «ftn^ or sffa, from 

y'ft, to wash ; etc. 

The future participle is formed by changing w of the 
past participle to «r. Thus, from \An, to eat, isrrmr ; from 
to sleep, from to bathe 




GLORIES OF MARWAR AND DR. 1 SHWARI PRASAD 
By Btsheswarnath Reu 

In the August 1944 number of this Journal Dr. Tshwari 
Prasad, the well known historian, in reviewing my book named 
Glories of Mar war and the Glorious Kathors writes : — “There is 
not much evidence of careful discrimination or weighing 
of facts culled from State Records in the light of Persian 
histories. The book abounds in inaccuracies and the account 
of Rao Maldeo’s relations with Humayun is not quite correct 
and so is the account of Maharaja Ajitsingh 

The Doctor may be justified to express his opinion, 
but at the same time I hope the Editor of the Journal will 
kindly allow me to lay the facts before the readers of this 
Journal for their own judgment. 

Emperor Humayun ascended the throne at Agra on 
December 29,1530 A. D. But when on May 17, 1540 A. D. 
he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Khan at 
Kanauj, he roamed about the country for about two years 
in search of help, and on the 7th of May, 1542 A. D. arrived 
at Uchch. On the 2nd of July, he left for Marwar in the hope 
of securing the help of Rao Maldeo, who was at that time 
the mightiest of the Rajput rulers of India, and on the 31st 
of July when he was encamping at a place situated about 
24 miles from Bikaner he was informed that though outwardly 
the Rao professes full sympathy towards the Emperor, yet 
at heart he nourishes evil designs against him . 

When the royal retinue neared the boundry of Marwar, 
Sankai (Sanga) of Nagaur, a man of trust of Rao Maldeo, 
visited the Imperial camp, on the pretext of purchasing some 
precious diamonds, but the Emperor, suspecting his actions, 
conveyed to him that such diamonds could nor be purchased 
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but they could be obtained either by the favour of the 
Emperor or by the force of arms. 

After that as the Emperor became more suspicious, 
he sent Raimal Soni' to the Rao to take stock of the exact 
situation there. When the Emperor arrived at Phalodi, he 
despatched Atka Khan too to the Rao’s court, who reaching 
there informed the Rao about the arrival of the Emperor, 
gut Rao Maldeo, instead of receiving the Emperor per- 
sonally, sent some presents to him with his servants. 

We further learn from the Humayun Nama by Gulbadan 
Begham that Maldeo intimated the Emperor about granting 
Bikaner for his expenses 2 . 

Nizamuddin, the author of the Tabkat-i-Akbari , writes : 
When Humayun neared the territoty of Rao Maldeo, he 
despatched Shamsuddin Atka Khan to Jodhpur, and himself 
encamped on the border, awaiting his return. But when Mal- 
deo realised the weakness of Humayun as well as the deficiency 
of forces under his command to face Shcr Shah, he was rather 
perplexed, as he himself had not enough army to fight against 
a foe like Sher Shah. In the meantime, Sher Shah too sent 
his own emissary to the Rao, and, assuring him of great favour, 
obtained his promise to hand over Emperor Humayun as a 
captive to him. Besides this, as Nagaur and its adjoining 
districts were then under Sher Shah, the Rao was afraid that 
in case, he incurred his displeasure, Sher Shah might* send a 
large army to attack his own territory. He, therefore, to 
avoid the disclosure of his intentions, did not permit Atka 
Khan to return to the Emperor, but Atka Khan read his heart 
and escaped to his master without even asking the Rao’s 
permission. 

Mulla Surkh, one of the Librarians of Humayun, who, 
after the Emperor’s downfall had come to Rao Maldeo, also 

*. Akbar Nama (E— English translation by Beveridge), Vol. I, pp. 
371 - 7 *- , 

*• Humajun Nama (English translation by Mrs. Beveridge,) p. 154. 
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sent a secret letter to the Emperor, intimating him of the 
evil design of the Rao and further requested him to quit the 
territory of the Rao as soon as possible. At the same time 
Atka Khan too pressed the Emperor to do so. Thereupon, 
he immediately left for Umarkot 3 . 

As at that time Rao Maldeo was unwilling to incur the 
displeasure of Sher Shah, so as soon as he came to know 
about the departure of the Emperor towards Umarkot, he 
deputed some (1500) 4 of his soldiers to follow him. 

Nizamuddin writes : — On his way, two Hindu spies were 
captured and brought before the Emperor. There a number 
of questions were put to them, and with a view to draw true 
facts out of them it was ordered that one of them should be 
put to death. But at that moment they freed themselves from 
their captivity and snatching the daggers from the two per- 
sons standing nearby, fell upon their captors, and after killing 
a number (17) of them, they themselves were slain. In this 
scuffle the Emperor’s own charger was also killed. 

Thereupon Tardi Begh was asked to supply some horses 
and camels, but he refused. This compelled the Emperor 
to take his seat on a camel. As Nadim Koka could not bear 
to see this, so he offered his own mother’s horse to the 
Emperor and seated her on the Emperor’s camel. 

As the way lay through a sandy and waterless tract, 
the party was proceeding slowly and every moment there was 
news of the approach (of the army) of Maldeo. The Emperor 
therefore ordered Munim Khan to march in the rear of the 
party with some soldiers, so that he may resist the pursuers 
on their approach. 

At night-fall Munim Khan and his followers lost their 
track, and at day-break they espied the foe. At that moment 

• 

H . Tabkat-i-Akbari ( Elliot's History of India), Vol. V, pp. zn-iz 
and Humaym Nama by Guibadan Begham (English Translation — by Mrs. 
Beveridge), p. 154. 

„ 4 . Ta'^]kare-al- Waqayat, pp. 40-41. 
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only twenty-two persons, including Shekh Ali Beg, Koka 
Darwesh etc., were left behind, and when the enemy was 
passing through a hilly track, they fell upon them. As the 
leader of the enemies was felled by the first arrow of the 
Shekh, and some more of them were killed by others, this 
small band of Mughal soldiers was successful in routing the 
larger number of their adversaries 5 . 

Jauhar, the author of Ta^kan-al- Waqayat writes 6 7 
There were three parties of five hundred each in the enemy's 
army and Shekh Ali went to face them with only seven follo- 
wers. As soon as they neared them, they began to shower 
arrows and by the grace of God two of the opponents fell down 
pierced by their arrows. This led the enemy to flee away 
from the field and the Emperor was victorious. 

Humaytmnama 1 and Akbarnan/tf also narrate this episode 
in the similar way. 

But the version given in the Rajput chronicles is as 
under : — 

When Humayun, after his defeat at the hands 
of Sher Shah arrived near Jodhpur to seek the help 
of Rao Maldeo, the Rao received him with befitting 
honours. Here the Bimperor expressed his desire 
to encamp at Phalodi rather than near Jodhpur, which was 
gladly accepted. Accordingly, when he left Deijar for 
Phalodi, the Rao deputed some of his soldiers tt> follow 
him to ward off any conflict in the way. But the Imperial 
party took it as a plan to do away with them in the way 
and plunder their treasures. When Humayun reached 


5 . Tabkat-i-Akbari (Li/Jiof’ s Hist/j. of India) , Vol. V. pp. 212-13 and 
bhmaym Nama by Gulbadabn Begum (Eng. Trans, by Mrs. Beveridge 
pp. 154-156 and Akbamama (English Translation by Beveridge), Vol., 
PP- 373~374. 

pp. 40-41. 

7 . Munshi Devi Prasad's Hindi Translation, pp. 70-73. 

*. Akbamama (English Translation by Beveridge) Vol. I, 
Pl>. 3*73-374. 
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Phalodi, some of his retainers slaughtered a cow there. This 
provoked the Rajputs, which increased the suspicion already 
existing in the mind of the Emperor, and therefore he left 
Phalodi and proceeded towards Umarkot.- But the Rajputs 
took this slaughter as an insult to their religion and to avenge 
it they attacked the rear guard of the Imperial cavalcade near 
Satahner and then turned back. 

* Though no mention of this event is found in Persian 
chronicles, yet we learn from Jauhar, the author of Ta^kare- 
al-waqayat , that when the Emperor entered into the territory 
of -Jaisalmer, his followers slaughtered some cows there. 
This offended the religious susceptibilities of Rao Lunkaran, 
the then ruler of Jaisalmer, and he commanded his son 
Maldeo to fill up all the wells with sand, which happen to 
fall in the way of the Imperial cavalcade, to deprive them of 
water. This resulted in the death of a number of Imperial 
followers. In this • way, facing so many vicissitudes, the 
Emperor reached Umarkot. 

In my opinion, the version found in the Rajput chroni- 
cles seems to be more reliable, because if the Rao had any mind 
to capture the Emperor to gratify Slier Shah, he could have 
easily done so, with the help of his 80,000 brave Rajput war- 
riors, while the Emperor accompanied by a very small number 
of followers was encamped only eight miles from Jodhpur. 

Further it is also impossible to believe the defeat of 
1,500 Rajput cavalry at the hands of only eight or twenty- 
. two Imperial horsemen as mentioned above. 

We learn from the Akbarnama too that Humayun’s 
party, at that time consisted of only 20 nobles, and a few 
soldiers and followers. 

As regards the heroism of the Rajputs, it will be suffi- 
cient to point at the episode of the two supposed spies, men- 
tioned above, who, even in captivity, were able to sell their 
lives so dearly, after killing 17 of their captors, as well as 
the Emperor’s own horse. 
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As regards the slaughter of a cow, which is a most 
heinous crime in the eyes of the Rajputs, I, looking to the 
statement of Jauhar, may presume that the Imperial party 
might have committed the same mistake even in the district 
of Phalodi just near the border of Jaisalmer. 

Any-how after passing over his time of adversity. 
Emperor Humayun was able to re-capture the throne of Delhi 
on the 23rd of July, 1555 A.D., but unfortunately he could 
not survive long, as he breathed his last on the 26th of 
January 1556 A.D. 

As regards the might of Rao Maldeo, I quote here a few 
proofs from the Persian histories : — 

Abdul Fazal writes in his Ain-e-Akbart* : — Maldeo, 
who is the sixteenth ruler of his dynasty, is the mightiest 
ruler. Even Sher Khan was on the point of being crushed 
at his hands. 

The same author writes in his Akbarnama 10 : — Rao 
Maldeo was the mightiest and greatest of all the rulers of 
India, in fame, splendour, army and territory. 

We also learn from T u^ttk-e- J ahangiri 1 ' that Maldeo 
was the most influential ruler and his army consisted of 
80,000 soldiers. He surpassed even Rana Sanga, who measur- 
ed swords with Humayun. 

We further learn from A luntakhib-ul- Lubab ' - that the 
Emperor Sher Shah often used to say “Thank God that any 
how victory was achieved, otherwise I would have lost the 
empire of Hindustan for a handful of millets. 

As regards Maharaja Ajit Singh, the learned Doctor 
has not pointed out the particular event; hence, I am unable 
to discuss the facts. But the appendix B of the book in ques- 

Ain-e-Akbari y Vol. II, p. 508. 

10 . Akbarnama , Vol. II, p. 197. 

1 1 . Tu^uk-e-J ahangiri 1 preface, p.7. 

18 . Muntakhih-ul-'Lubab , p. 107. 
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tion itself contains a number of original proofs refuting the 
charges brought against the Maharaja by the old and the new 
historians. 

At the end of the review Dr. Ishwari Prasad has writ- 
ten. — “The appendices are larger than the text of history. It 
would have been better if Mm. Reu had in his history utilised 
all. the information and given us a systematic and critical 
survey of the development of Marwar.” 

In this connection I may inform my learned friend that 
I have already brought out a systematic and critical history of 
Marwar in two volumes each volume containing 400 pages' 3 , 
while this* book is only to put at one place all the new and 
original proofs unearthed by the writer to facilitate the 
access of the scholars as requested by eminent scholars like 
Dr. Bhandarkar and Sir Jadunath Sarkar and pointed out in 
the preface of this book. Further the 62 pages introduction 
is only to show their connection with the history of 
Marwar at particular places. 

It is a pity that modern scholars lean more towards 
the Persian chronicles, which, being first printed, are easily 
accessible to them, but when the facts established on. mere 
Persian chronicles are tested by Rajput chronicles, they in 
some cases prove to be only a house of cards. 

In conclusion, I may add that if more clarification of 
the facts is needed the Doctor will ever find me at his 
service. 


* ,;t . Marwar-ka-Itibasa. 




THE PROBLEM OF THE RASAVAD-ALANKARA 
IN SANSKRIT POETICS 

By Anima Bose 

Not realising the importance of suggested Rasa as the 
‘sOul* or essence of poetry, and maintaining the sufficiency 
of embellishment of its expressed form or outward ‘body’ 
by means of Alankara (poetic figure) of Sabda and Artha, 
older theorists like Bhamaha and Dandin could not recognise 
Rasa independently. The idea of Rasa is certainly known 
to them, but whenever it occurs in a composition, they call 
the expression an Alankara and give it the name of Rasavat, 
which they define as a poetic figure which manifests the 
Rasas clearly. 

This, in Anandavardhana’s opinion (ii. 4-6), is not a 
correct procedure. The Rasa being the Angin, and the 
Sabda-Artha being the Ahga, all cases of Rasa do not con- 
stitute Rasavad-Alankara. Cases of Angin Rasas are cases 
of Rasas only. But there are instances where it is possible 
to subordinate Rasa (Ariga) and use it, even as an Alankara 
is used, as a means of beautification of another idea ; it is, 
in that particular case, not Rasa but something else. Thus, 
in the praise of a King, love for the king is the main idea 
suggested ; it is a Bhava ; but the description of the heroism 
. of the King (Vira Rasa) may be effectively, but subordinatelv, 
employed, to embellish the main Bhava of love for the king . 
Here Rasa is not the Angin, but an Ahga, and is undoubt- 
edly used as Alankara. Here is the proper scope of the 
name Rasavad-Alankara. 

• But the necessity naturally arises of explaining how 
Rasa, which is Angin' or essential and therefore fit to be 
embellished (Alankarya), can itself be regarded as an Ahga 
and a means of embellishment (Alankara). Anandavardhana 
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therefore, makes an attempt to justify such proper cases of 
Rasavat by comprehending them under the class of poetry 
called Gunibhutavyangya, in which the suggested sense 
(here the suggested Rasa) is subordinated to the expressed 
sense. The theory is put into shape by distinguishing such 
subordinated case of the inclusion of Rasa or cases of Rasa- 
vat from the sphere of Asarnlaksyakrama Dhvani, on the 
ground that when the Rasa is predominant and forms the 
essence of the composition, it constitutes the Angin, and 
it is Alahkara (yah punar angl raso va bhavo va sarvakaram 
alankaryah, sa dhvaner atmeti) ; but when it is subordinated 
to the expressed sense as a means of embellishing it, it 
constitutes mere Alahkara or embellishment (ahgatvena 
ca rasadlnam alankarata). But such cases of subordination 
of Rasa are cases of Gunlbhuta-vyangya ; for the Rasa, even 
when it is subordinate, is still a vyangya, and cannot, strictly 
speaking, be regarded as an Alahkara. 

This is the history of what is called Rasavad-Alahkara ; 
but later writers, accepting this view, but unwilling to depart 
from the authority of the “ ancients ”, attempt to explain 
the problem of Rasavat in various ways by methods of 
ingenious interpretation. Most of these views are discussed 
by Visivanatha. One school holds that the designation 
Alahkara, given to figures like Rasavat is merely because 
they help the development of Rasa (rasadyupakara-matrena), 
is a purely secondary application (bhakta) of the term ; for 
they are not really Alankaras, but should be accepted as 
such in deference to the practice of the ancients (cirantana 
prasiddhyangikarya eva). These theorists admit (as Ananda- 
vardhana does) a difference between Rasavat, on the 
one hand, and Alankaras properly so called (such as Upama), 
on the other hand ; but the reason they adduce is that in 
the one case the Rasa directly embellishes another idea of 
another Rasa, but in the other case, the Rasa is indirectly 
embellished through the form of word and sense, But they 
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maintain at the same time that theie is one tiling in c omraon 
between the two kinds, that both of them embellish 

the Rasa, either directly or indirectly, by being subservient 
to it. On account of this similarity of function, the designa- 
tion Alankara, which is properly applicable to such figures 
as Upama, is applied to Rasavat by an extension of the sense 
(Bhakti) ; and this usage is supposed to have the sanction 
of ’ancient authorities to which we must bow. But this 
explanation is rejected by others as being too fine. The 
difference between Alaiikaras like Upama, on the one hand, 
and the Rasavat, on the other, which is supposed to be due 
to direct • and indirect embellishment, is admitted to be 
true, but is explained away as purely accidental and imma- 
terial ; and it is held that both should be designated Alankaras. 
A third view, which altogether rejects this distinction of 
direct and indirect embellishment, maintains that the general 
definition of Alankara as that which embellishes is applicable 
as much to Rasavat as to regular figures like Upama. 

It is noteworthy in this connexion that Kuntaka does 
not accept the view of Dandin and Bhamaha with regard 
to the Rasavat. He criticises their definitions, and holds 
that it is neither darSita-spasta-Srngaradi-rasam, nor rasa- 
samgrayam, nor again rasa-pe$alam, but rasena saha tulyam 
vartamanam ; and consequently, he thinks that it is not an 
Alankara but Alankarya. He deals with Rasavat topically 
under Vastu-vakrata, which may relate to both Sahaja and 
Aharya Vastu, the delineation of Rasa coming apparently 
under the latter head as KaviSakti-vyutpatti-paripaka-praudha. 
But Mammata following Anandavardhana, regards Rasavat 
as being comprehended under the Gunibhuta-vyangya. And 
this view of Mammata is generally accepted by most later 
writers who deal with the question. 




THE CONCEPTION AND NUMBER OF PRAMANAS 
ACCORDING TO VRTTIKARA UPAVARSA* 


By V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 

Upavarsa is considered one of the earliest vfttikaras 
on the Purra and Uttar a Mtmamsa Sutras. Some scholars 
identify him with Vrttikara Bodhayana whom Ramanuja 
follows closely in his SrJbhdsya ; others who do not accept 
this identification suggest that Bodhayana is none other 
than Kftakoti. Many others question these identifications 
on the strength of internal and external evidences. Still 
they remain as vexed questions in the History of Sanskrit 
literature. 

It is now an accepted fact that Sabarasvamin, the 
celebrated bhasyakara on the Purva Miman/sa Sutras quotes in 
his bhasya on I. i. 5 from Upavarsa’s text. He does not, 
however, quote verbatim from his V'rtti. He refers to one 
and the same person as Vrttikara in one place and by Upa- 
varsa in another. It is proposed in this paper to give an 
account of Upavarsa’s views regarding the nature and 
number of pramanas as gleaned from ^abarasvamin’s Bhasya, 
on I. i. 5. and the Slokavdrttika thereon. 

According to Upavarsa, pratyaksa is ever-valid. He 
defines it by the part of the Sutra 'flcwrVr 
^ by transposing the two words sat and tat. He 

adds that the so-called invalid perception like l \i w’ is not a 
genuine pratyaksa but only a pratyaksabhasa a semblance of 
Pratyaksa-also known as "sRTffWHucW which is characterised 
? gBa:* ?tpt 5%” 

Where the sensory organ of the perceiver is affected by 


* Read in the Philosophy and Religion section of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, Benares, 1945. 
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some defect and where the sublating cognition arises there 
is doubtless an invalid perception and nothing else. 

Nirdlawbanavada of the Yogdcdras : — Vfttikara Upavarsa 
then proceeds to establish that all cognitions possess objects 
which have objective reality. Unless this is established, 
the authoritativeness of codana on dharma, conceptions 
of punya and papa etc. cannot be explained on the basis 
of the Vedic texts. The Vfttikara observes : — 

¥4MHI«Ml u i: I 

ofntwr: I 

?r#fac*rrawi' n 

fT^rrs^ifsrfw: yd i 

3rrt avT: trot af?r n” 

.The Yogacaras among the Bauddhas who are generally 
known as Niralambana-vadins argue that all cognitions are 
devoid of real objects. They accept the reality of cognitions 
but deny the reality of the objects they present. The Madhya- 
mika denies the reality of the cognitions also on the basis 
of the unreality of the objects they present. This is why 
the Bhasyakara and the Vjrttikara attempt the establishment 
of the reality of the objects presented by cognitions with 
the object of establishing the reality of the cognitions 
themselves. So observes the Vrttikara : — 

fasri'T *nTTfacrr:i 

fjpjrqrcr eRft wtd u 

«rr§imdfl^n% ^ *uwf$?n w i” 
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The commentator Sucarita MiSra explains the V, arttika 
as follows : — 

'‘q fKH i Tr 0? ttftIW i RT'^rfH+i^ w^tpit- 

3reW><T < fr$ T W I ; T c MRf : I ^ S^ftTfa WTfofk<ll«n STT^JTO- 

?rranvFr i snqf^Tinft^ra; i a^ft s*fnfa ’Trai^fr 

sr £i rein a m ftrrfaaFt i arfr ? ?r^> ttrtt^w: i (? ) ?FF7T- 

forf?ITI3% fjRIFT ST?IFFr^r% fflWTTCTfsPTFR 5FTFT: 

f*T: ll” 

The Yogacaras establish the unreality of external 
objects by two Pramanas — pratyaksa and anumana. The 
aniimana is first given by the Bhasyakara in the opening 
Bhasya :— *-''^r wi tnf which, if put in 

a syllogistic form, would run thus : “tpifsf'T stFFT: fa<jfcH«rc:, 
siFFlc^, RtrsTOFFFRr” l This is further elaborated and 
explained by the Bhasya : — "stffuft f? 3wf%Ft: 

siFFrtsfa ^mr fr* ffa m 9fft vyt ?Frf?r i ^TFpfrsfq 
Puhhh:” 11 Just as all dream-cognitions are unreal in the 
sense that they do not present any real object, so also the 
cognitions in the awakened state are unreal, inasmuch as 
they are also cognitions resembling those in a dream. The 
Bhasya , therefore, supplies the three parts of the syllogistic 
argument — drstanta, upanaya and nigamana. 

Mlmamsaka’ s refutation : — The Mlmamsaka refutes this 
view thus : — the Pratyaksa is more powerful than the anumana ; 
so the inference establishing niralambana-tva in reference to all 
cognitions in the awakened state contradicts the perception 
that all those cognitions are real. The objection that in the 
dream state, all cognitions appear to be real and valid is 
met on the ground that those cognitions are subsequently, 
sublated by those in the awakened state when the person 
realises that he was in the state of a dream or his mind 
was affected by drowsiness, while those in the awakened 
state are not sublated by similar cognitions — 
3rf4HHfa|^d\fc«i^”. The argument that just as the dream- 
cognitions ar'e upreal those in the awakened state can also be 
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considered to be unreal as they too are cognitions, is refuted 
by the fact that the invalidity of cognitions is found in 
their state of not being sublated by any succeeding cognition. 
“<r«Tr*rp ! qTfaR«nf'T ^fqvztftfir%<pqf<r fawn- 

qrrq:, srnRsreq'qrqrfa ?r*rr ?rfir 3 ^fir i 3 t«t 5r^fireer*TnTT^r |<pr spfqft 
?fit i 3r«ra*§ fasnrnrRt firqw^*T?r: i 

p- sfir %tf-sfir5w imt ^seurfirsTT fasqTsrrqfq |<j: ^ ( 

ffi^rnrRo.q- 1 i srewt ^fa^fir” 

The cognitions in the awakened state are not sublated 
by any succeeding cognition, nor is it known that the sensory 
organs of the person who cognises are affected by any defect 
as found in the dream-state. So the dream-cognitions are 
unreal and invalid while those in the awakened state are real 
and valid. 

A cognition like jfW cannot prove the existence of 
an external object like nila as distinct from the cognition 
itself. What is actually experienced is the cognition with 
the form nila which is considered the svatmamSa — the part 
of the cognition. The Yogacara accepts the cognition as 
svaccha — pure and devoid of any quality — , yet it is associated 
with certain elements which may be considered the offspring 
of the previous cognitions that are transmitted to the 
succeeding ones when the former perish : 

qsrfqr stthi^i <rc*rpfar: 1 
^awsT^firfa: 11” 

So the cognition is the only reality deemed both grahya and 
grahaka — the object of perception and the perceiver. Though 
the cognition is one, the experience of it as grahya and 
grahaka is due to different kinds of vasanas that are associated 
with it while one lives in this constantly changing world. 
The distinction of pramata, pramiti and prameya — knower, 
knowledge and the known — is all unreal and based on the 
multifarious vasanas in a way associated with the stream of 
rising and falling cognitions. The Vijnanavadin adds that 
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the reality of cognition cannot be denied even by those who 
accept the objective reality of external objects presented 
by the cognitions. Tt would therefore be better to say that 
the so-called objects like ‘sftw’ presented by cognitions 
‘55 jfh*’ are Tikara or form of the cognitions themselves. 

The Mimamsaka refutes the view of the Vijfianavadin 
by pointing out that the gf&hyavastu — the object perceiva- 
ble — and the grahaka, the perceiver or the means of percep- 
tion cannot be identical. Even instances like atman and 
light which illumine themselves while illumining others 
catfnot prove the identity of grahaka and grahya though the 
properties of grahakatva and grahyatva at times reside in 
one and the same thing. The Bhdsya : “fr 

1” explains that the object of perception is that 
which is in contact with the “srffrarsr” ; the cognition 
has the idampadartha which is perceived out- 
side by the perceiver as its object which again is other than 
the cognition or part thereof — If it be solely the form of 
cognition, it would have been known as and 

not “ffhrfir?*?”. The Bhdsya WEPTfa - 

spfFFRT” again opposes the view that there is the external 
object which becomes the vbaya of cognition. The cogni- 
tion when it is generated is also cognised like the bright 
light (without external help), and presents something as its 
object. So it becomes both grahya and grahaka simultaneously. 
This is met by the Bhdsya. ■jar H 3 <jcf 5nq% 1” 

It is true that cognition is produced, but it is not cognised 
at the time of its generation ; nor does it become the object 
of itself when it presents an external artha as its object. The 
view that the cognition becomes both the grahya and grahaka 
simultaneously is objected to on the ground that sometimes 
we experience the grahaka element without the grahya when 
we say that a particular thing, though well known to us, is 
not alwayas remembered or* appears to be unknown ; 

. ‘W?T f? ^ STETtseq-st: ,3TfTT'T l” 

F, 21 
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Hence it cannot be maintained that the elements of graha- 
katva and grahyatva are identical. 

The concluding Bbasya of this section 

Sr^T^T^T hw: ” clearly points out the fact 
that if only one of the two — the cognition and the external 
object — is to be accepted, the cognition may even be negated 
rather than the external object the reality of which is 
perceived by each and every person. The acceptance of the 
reality of the external object is based on the universally 
valid perceptions that present these objects to our view. 
Hence the views of the Yogacaras and the Madhyamikas that 
cognitions are devoid of real objects and that they are void 
cannot stand. 

The Definition of Anumana r — The definition of anumana, 
according to Vfttikara Upavarsa is given by the Bhasyakara 
thus : 


3FTJTFT 


$fe’’ — 


the inferential knowledge presents an object which has no 
contact with the sensory organs and which is one 

probandum of the two (related objects ; (and this 

knowledge arises) on the basis of the perception of the 
other, vi%. probans (‘‘t^snssfara;)'' when their relation 
(invariable concomittance between the two) is known 
(“5TTcOT»=^?JT'‘)- 

The meaning of the compound ‘sttcTOSsRw' : Every 
part of this definition is carefully scrutinized and explained 
by the Varttikakara. The compound may be 

taken as a bahuvrihi or karmadharaya. If it is a bahuvrlhi 
it may mean (i) “srtcr: $?r” the pramata or the knower 

who has already experienced the sambandha — the invariable 
concomittance of the probans and the probandum, both of 
which are conveyed by the words in the definition ; 

or (2) *‘snw: the paksaikadeSa in which the same 

sambandha between them might have been experienced ; • 



abhijnanaSakuntalam, a psychological 

STUDY 

By Kshemadhari Sinha 

In this small paper I want to put something regarding 
tlfe psychological phases elicited from the study of the 
STikuntalam. It is impossible to take up all the verses 
in serial order and locate them in the link of the psycho- 
logical laws of mind. I would, therefore, take up some 
interesting verses from it and try to link them with the 
psychological laws of mind enunciated in Western philo- 
sophy. For fear of inordinate prolixity animal psychology 
is set on the back-ground. In the verse : — 

TgfH scsrfa ?T^TT rtfajSRtt 
q^T fqf^r era; t 

sri^Tr qf a.' aafa awfl- 

a a ft Maesruafa a am Taaqra' u 

The king Dusyanta describes the rapid changes that the ac- 
celerity of the horses brings about in the objects of the 
“Visual perception.” The changes in the various cameras 
of bioscope when horses are running a contested race are 
shown in the board. There are so many cameras and each 
of them represents a momentary change i.e. shows the 
. single phase of trot when the horses run. Exactly the same 
thing is described here. The gradual transition from minute- 
ness to bulk, from breakage to repaired and from croockcd- 
ness to straight nature all this is, to say, suppressed by 
the extremely rapid force with which the horses run where 
carrying the chariot and the intervening phases are set on 
the background, so that the King has to remark, “because 


9 
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• 5 Act. I. Si. 
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of the speed of the chariot nothing is either by me or off 
from me.” 

frTT: %r4 fTT^fiTcV ? I 

o & 

This Sloka corroborates the well-known line of Shakes- 
peare, “ Who ever loved that loved not at the first sight;” 
The psychological laws of mind are well-demonstrated. 
But the King has hit his first mark on his object of love. 
The initial stage is undoubtedly a show of disinterested 
remark wherein the reader finds a mere generalisation. The 
delicate and frail constitution of ^akuntala associated with 
the combrous and onerous duty with which she is inter- 
ested gives the first thrill in the artery of the King who 
feigns to be a disinterested spectator and the King is 
compelled to remark an analogy, “ Surely the sage attempts 
to saw a branch of sarni tree with the edge of a blue 
lotus leaf.” 

trfoRtrfa fpdrirria-TT twsfr Fnftfa 1 
fqrrftr^fm rRft 

% trqTFTt 4 ^t' 11 

Herein we find the sentiment of the King rising a 
ladder. We have still but a disinterested aesthetic senti- 
ment of t he King, i.e., free from reference to self and its 
concerns. But the psychological law of mind has no ex- 
ception as it is said, “The pursuit of aesthetic pleasure is 
often orduous, painful and irksome. Greater the interest, 
heavier the burden.” The whole drama is replete with 
the testimonies of its proof. If the reader leaves the King 

* Acj. I. SI. 16. 

8 Act. I. SI. 17. 
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to his lot he himself finds an instance of Poetic induction 
in the form of a generalisation, “what is not an ornament 
to forms really graceful.” 

3W5R smfrtrpPTT 

if *R: t 

?T 5 Tt ff ^5^ 

N'H I u l H*rf i^TJPTWtPT: 4 1 1 

• 

We now find the King garbed in robes of selfishness. 
A scion as he is to the greatest and loftiest and most 
sacred family of kings, he cannot venture to stoop to vulgar 
adultry and a legitimate course must be chosen; this is 
matrimonial alliance. The King is ignorant of the origin 
of Sakuntala but clings to her personality and his selfishness 
is mantled with a lofty generalisation, when he says, “In 
doubtful matters the propensities of the minds of the noble 
arc decisive proof.” This generalisation exonerates him 
from the blame of “a desire for marrying a higher caste,” 
i.e., he is sure, the girl does not belong to a Brahmana 
family. 

f'tiH'IMI S’^TRTSRRT— 

TTft mr ^rrprrfa: 5 11 

It is a query made to the friends of Sakuntala wherein 
the king’s extreme curiosity for knowing the exact period 
of the continued verginity of Sakuntala outbursts itself. 
Could the king himself explain the interrogation ? Perhaps 
not. An indifferent vergin is playing in the hermitage. 
What prompted the king to the question ? It is also 
coloured with a pink of interested love, when we see 
the simile of her eyes and those of the dear playing together. 

4 Act I. §1. i 9 . 

5 Act I. § 1 . 23. 
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Undoubtedly there is concealed sympathy in the under- 
ground that peeps with the idea that such a beautiful girl 
should not and could not have been associated with the 
quadruped inmates of the forest and then deeper the reader 
dives into the heart of the king, greater the laurels with 
which he comes out. For, look here, the king is impatient 
to hear that Sakuntala does not pass a life-long celibacy 
and that her verginity is limited by the natural matrimonial 
alliance. We may call the king’s question brimming to 
obscenity when we mark in it the colour of cupidity 

wM ^ fasnrfa trs^rtbr: 

sarTcJrftnpf *fir 1 

^ 3 \fwwn: 6 11 

This verse gives us the crisis of the age of Sakuntala. 
She is not only developed but she reached a stage where 
delays are dangerous. But for the noble descent, she could 
have scarcely retained her chastity. A few counted visits 
produce these dreadful sentiments and symptoms of bloom- 
ing passion playing in the core of the vergin’s heart. In 
this Sloka we find pairs of discordant sentimental pheno- 
mena mingled anthetically. Sakuntala dares not enter into 
an open conversation with the king or look at him but with 
whole-hearted wrapt attention sips up the ambrosial ques- 
tions made by the king himself. Her mind and body 
though identically the same wear divergent colour. Her 
external features give a lie to the workings of her heart 
and this curious phenomenality playing in her heart is 
perceptible to that one only who has forgotten all his 
appertenances and sunk into the workings of her heart. 

jr: SlfK *THfcT %?r: 1 


G Act. I. SI. 27 
7 Act. I & 1 . 30. 
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These lines give us a clue to that stage of the king’s 
sentiment where a physical separation for even the twinkling 
of an eye is unbearable. The analogy vivifies it. The gust 
of wind dashing against the waving banner when the 
flagstick is being carried to the opposite direction is here 
put for the workings in the heart of the king. The waving 
flag little cares for the stick when it is dashed asunder by 
the contradictory wind. So does the heart of the king care 
not for the physical environments and circumstances, 
that handicapped him. They had their own ways. Cir- 
Bumsjanccs compelled the king to sever himself off from 
the then ’physical locality. But his heart like the waving 
cloth of the pinion dogmatically clings to that celestial 
physique that he compares with the flash of the lightning. 


far 1 *? r|4H 

ZTRT Ip? fdwittif'.d I 

*TT *TT HT 

tpr afdf.'WHdUi'qonrft qrffr qrsfirf^r 8 1 


In this verse we once again find how the king inter- 
prets the outward expressions both vocal and facial relating 
to the girl. Every movement in her action is sealed with 
and gets the tinge of the king’s selfishness. The very 
fact that he loves her produces in him an idea of the reci- 
procity of his love. Her exchange of words with Priyam- 
vada is taken by the king to be based on that very reci- 
procity budding as it is still in her heart. The bulk of 
hips would naturally bring sloth in the gait of Sakuntala 
and this our lover (Dusyanta) attributes to the deliberate 
tarrying in her movement. All this stands on one side ; 
while on the other, works the adage f? irwqTt” 

which is repeated by a Sakhi of Sakuntala at the time of her 
departure for husband’s home. Stand as it does, the king 
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is himself sceptic of the recovery of its momentary sickness 
just as the guardian of a babe is of the recovery from its 
momentary sickness. In short, we may here remark that 
the king gives the analysis of her heart which is rightly 
called. 

o <0 

f? STfTriTapJTftfT ^T: I 
f? ^^TvTT- 

With an eye on this Sloka and another on the avenue 
of the context we get a glimpse of a strange drama working 
in the heart of the royal lover. His heart has screwed it- 
self on the divinely beautiful lady. But he cannot wash 
his hands off the royal insignia which he bears. Royal 
command for the capture of forest beasts is already given. 
The commander knows but little what passes in her hermi- 
tage and the psychology of the royal heart is a dream to 
that purely military martial spirit. Amorous sentiments 
are not for him to look at, while the king himself pines 
for the celestial beloved and fidgets for finding a scope for 
a long stay in the hermitage. Neither time nor energy 
has he for hunting excursions and then the difficulty pitches 
higher still as iie has put forward a reasonable ground for 
the postponement of excursions. It should not only be 
strong but should wear the colour that behoves the highly 
religious glory the king wears and not less the sacred poten- 
tiality concealed into the inmates of the hermitage absorbed 
in but austerities, sacraments and penances. It is therefore 
that we find the analogy of the solar jewel’s emition of light 
and fire with the touch of solar rays. In short, the com- 
mander gets the order of postponing the excursions as any 
sort of foul action is likely to stir up the hidden glory of 
the hermitage wherein merely the externalities wear up 
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a peaceful appearance of calmness, non-violence and for- 
bearance. 

'ktPt *i^tt 1 
^ fwtWrft 

^franm^T»rftr gtrp»rr ^ 10 11 

The reader will permit me to crave for pardon when 
I have to remark in this verse that the Vidusaka of Kalidasa 
out-does the Falstaff of Shakespeare. The present Falstaff 
has not only humour and farce for recommendation. lie- 
plays the part of a private secretary to the king’s amorous 
department (i.e., technically called as well. He has 

full authority for discussing with the royal lover and the 
king has to satisfy him when persuing the satisfaction of 
his passion. Consequently, the king means to say, “1 am 
busy not only for an aerial architecture. There is sufficient 
substantiality in the substratum of my love. My beloved 
tarried her movements on the external plea of her thorny 
prick in the outskirts of her wearing apparel of extricating 
the cloth from it.” The artificial interval gave the girl scope 
for expressing her sentiments to and about the king and 
sipping the royal personality with her amorous glances. 
F’qually eager she is for the search of the royal heart. 
She expects a fitting response to the cordial love that 
has now become her psychological sickness and physiological 
unrest. She little knows how her love is received by the 
.royal lover. But more than the lover or beloved knows the 
reader how developed and how reciprocal is the mutual 
love of the pair. Let the slanting lines of their love rise 
up in harmonious directions, each anxious to meet the other ; 
it is sure there must be a vertical pyramid. 

* *TffrTOfrT ^'TFTt 5Tfa | 

f? *r:" 11 ' 

10 Act. II. il, Ii 
* 11 Act. II. §1. 1 } 

F. 22 
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The king is awfully busy with the Vidusaka on the 
topic of the celestial target and discusses the question .of re- 
entering into the hermitage. On what plea ? This is the 
question. The Vidusaka irresponsible of anything else 
makes the suggestion of entering into the cottage with the 
plea of toll collection (rent realisation). Poor fellow ! He 
has no culture ; he takes it befitting the dignity of the king to 
approach the noble ascetics personally as the hermits are 
too high personages to have demands from the royal peons 
or tax-collectors. To this suggestion the king means to 
say “ Damn with your proposal, don’t apply royalty every- 
where. Their sacred personalities should not have these 
groveling demands for taxes. As for rent or revenue they 
automatically pay one sixth fraction of the fruit (moral results) 
of their virtuous deeds.” Now, just mark the psycholo- 
gical analysis. Doting as the king is for a young girl not 
wholly so absorbed, since quickened he is by the noble hermi- 
tage to which he belongs. There is a conflict between his 
groveling interest and his noble blood. Each must have 
its share. The solution will, therefore, have to be given later 
on (in the text). For the present we must be rest assured 
with the notion that the king’s noble heritage predominates. 
For the time being, the groveling interests are made to be 
suppressed. It is, therefore, that the king cancels the 
proposal of the Vidusaka. His sense of duty and moral 
obligation mingled with that royal responsibility never 
leave him. This is due to the inherent nature latent in 
him. 

Jr i 

5T: srfafff *T«rr ' 2 II 

This is an instance of sheer conflict of desire and active 
resolution resulting therefrom. The king is fidgeting for 
gratifying his amorous passion and his love for the girl 
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gives him a smarting unrest. At any rate his stay is a 
dire necessity ; but as ill-luck would have it, he gets a call 
from his mother for attending some ceremonials to be per- 
formed by her for his own well-being. He is an ideal hero 
and he must not and should not trifle it. Thus, he has a 
strong problem practically. This is our psychological prob- 
lem. The practical phenomenon of impulse has already 
occurred and the stages are rising. First we have inhibition 
It is a kind of tension that paralyses the will. 
In this state of mind problems press up and two courses arc 
wide open. Each has its own vehement and violent force 
for the impulses. The second stage is to compare the re- 
lative values of the desires as ends and also the means 
for realising them, i.e., the king has to ponder over the two 
courses. Next step is choice. Herein the hero has to 
identify himself with a particular desire and thus he is 
held responsible for the act. The course chosen by the hero 
is to stay in the hermitage. But definiteness comes in 
thel ast stage and he has to stop his instant departure 
homewards, vesting the ViduSaka with the duties of 
his own personality towards the royal mother. At any 
rate this is a mere substitution ; so a response to the royal 
mother’s call is done by a substitute only. It is, therefore, 
that in the lines following the above verse we find the king 
authorising the Vidusaka to go home in response to 
the call of hi. mother with the whole royal retinue. The 
problem is thus solved. But the reader will himself mark 
the difficulty in which the king is put. The problem 
has only been solved off. The solution has not satisfied 
the lofty dignity and the royal nobility that wear the high 
responsibility with which the crown is set. Now, in con- 
’clusion little remains to be said. We must not shut our 
eyes to the hidden sense of shame which must have over- 
powered the king while dismissing the Vidusaka with the 
royal retinue merely for the satisfaction of the groveling 
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passion. The verse in pure words merely takes the conflict of 
his desires. 

qjmt: Sf itfacit spr: 1 

HCMT^T fT^crt ^: u II 

The Vidusaka is on the eve of his start for the royal 
residence. The lamp of love is burning in the royal heart 
and the royal hero is extremely anxious to mention secrecy 
especially because the reciprocity of his love has not yet 
been translated into action. He, therefore, means to say to 
his so called friend the Vidusaka, “Passionate love is a very 
delicate pathological disease and is much too serious 
before it is carried into actions. Cupidity should have a 
harmonious pair to play with. There should be no discord. 
Sakuntala is a country girl and myself a noble scion of a 
very lofty family situate in a royal capital. You should 
never believe that love with her is my true subject. My 
friendly discourse with you must cover all subjects moral, 
amorous, philosophical and even political. Put not vera- 
city in every line of it. You will often have jests and fun 
from me.” Now, just mark in what critical plight our noble 
hero is put. The love has not yet been translated into 
matrimonial alliance and his friendly substitute vested 
with the royal personality (for the particular occassion) is 
not expected to have that gravity. He has no alternative. 
He must stick to the dotage and must leave his “Falstaff” 
of lower culture for home. All phases of policy here fail 
and his royal philosophy cannot work. He has to close 
his anxiety with the idea that, “ the Vidusaka must believe 
in me when I deny this true love and that he will never 
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reveal this to any one much less to the harem inmates 
that dreadful jargon of secrecy at present.” 

This verse supports the traditional phrase “Fever 
of passion.” The physiological symptoms for ordinary 
fever land fever of passion are much too akin and similar. 
Increase in temperature, circulation of blood, rapidity of 
pulse beating and derangement of brain (in the critical 
stage) — all these play important part therein. Our poor 
hero, though royal, is subject to both kinds of fever. The 
actual fever of heat has not come but that of passion has 
already possessed him. Atmospheric heat, however, must 
aggravate the situation as already remarked and then he 
has no paraphernalia or royal appertinunces with him. In 
this state nature helps him and gets a gentle waft of cool 
breeze associated with the lotus pollens and scent as also 
with the microscopic particles of soft acquatic drops and 
he realises this. There is nobody to listen to his expres- 
sion of gratitude but at any rate his heart has to give it out 
and he is gradually feeling how the febrile heat is repressed 
and suppressed by the natural breeze that is sent by the 
gods residing in the sweet scented acquatic region of the 
MalinI river. 

dm^lW'Tftprc tr ^ SfltT: I 

The king has been applying all the movements and 
expressions of £akuntala to her love for himself, but his 
curiosity has reached a great pinnacle and the psychologi- 
cal liminal point is already come. A crisis is here ; any 
further delay much more a sheer disappointment would ex- 
plode his heart and volcanise it. Providence must send a 


11 Act. 111. <51. 4 . 
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solace. In the crisis the heroine Sakuntala who is engaged 
in a friendly conversation with the two friends remarks the 
reason of her unrest as, ‘I have been reduced to this sorrowful 
plight since the high personality of that royalty appeared 
before my ken for the first time.’ The king is sure that 
this lucky fellow is none else but himself and thus his loss of 
energy and time gets a strong hope ; we may say a thriving 
and prosperous hope. An intelligent hero as he is, he is 
sure that this time he is travelling in an imaginary circle. 
Sakuntala has already given him to know what he wanted 
to know. Consequently, he describes his own psycholo- 
gical condition in poetic language and means to say, “God 
Cupid has been all the while playing with me and I was 
always afraid I would be hurried down to some condi- 
tion base and ignoble but no, my smarting is sufficiently re- 
warded.” Greater the labour, curiosity, smarting and in- 
terest, greater rises the value of the subsequent resultum 
thereof. I may here remark that Kalidasa appears fond of 
squeezing every nerve of his hero and heroine before he 
rewards them with their ‘ought to receive.’ This principle 
of the poet is seen doubly applied in “Kumarsambhava ” . 
Wherein he puts his heroine “Gaurl” subject to rigorous 
severities of austerities done in various seasons and then 
rewards her with a word from the hero Siva as "sra 
fRTfFT m:” In this verse he is giving his psy- 
chological generalisation when he says “f&sr: 
fasra” i.e., any labour or loss of energy is recouped 
sufficiently .when the wished for desire appears in its mag- 
nanimity. 

'TfTs^rfctsfq- g srfass Jr i 

^ ^Vfonr 16 it 

Jn this Sloka we have three parties — the royal hero, 
the solicitous vergin, and her mate Priyamvada. Of these. 
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the king smarts with love for the heroine 6akuntala whose 
love is, in its own turn, dangerously developed. Each 
of the pair is blind to his or her own merits and ex- 
aggeratedly over values the merits of the other. The con- 
sequence is that the poet dallies with the sentiments of 
both of them and so does the reader. It should be care- 
fully marked that the adage fj? qiwtft” has been working 
throughout. The country vergin SakuntaJa puts her doubt 
before Priyamvada — will this marriage be to the displeasure 
of the present queens (the inmates of the harem) and Priyam- 
vada puts the same question directly to the king. At this 
our hero 'looses himself and his gravity. He has to take 
the solemn pledge and he says, “The sea-girt earth and this 
friend of yours will ever be the glory of our family, i.e., 
I put in your friend Sakuntala the value that is not a whit 
less than that of the Earth.” The king, in the subtle core 
of his heart, would welcome the loss of the vast kingdom 
at the very moment he would think of forsaking his fiancee 
queen. The expression — “The sea-girt earth” merely gives 
us the magnanimous value > she has, i.e. the Earth and 
the heroine Sakuntala are put in the same scale. 

Now, in most of the foregoing verses we have been 
blaming our royal hero for stooping himself much lower 
than his dignity would sanction and this verse cannot claim 
to be an exception to it. He cares not for the queens who 
are senior to Sakuntala in age and sequence at least. He 
ignores their merits and this perhaps is of the bcehood which 
he possesses, (when the bee (male bee) sips up exhaustively 
the juice of one flower and then enters the other for his en- 
joyment). Perhaps Kalidasa could not have any way out of 
it. A moral compromise was impossible because of the 
plurality of queens that ancient kings had. No thoughtful 
vergin bom of a celestial nymph and virtuous ascetic would 
ever condescend to play a mere maid servant or a concu- 
•bine in the* harem. It would not be overboldness to an- 
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nounce here that Sakuntala’s personality and noble thought 
surpassed the same of the king. The reader has been seeing 
how awfully smarting she has been with the curiosity for 
the reciprocity of her love. How curiously she surpasses 
her sentiments and throws a fling to the promise that she 
would never be playing merely a fiddle before her senior 
queens. She would enter into a solemn marriage with the 
king only on the pledge that she should be harmoniously 
received as a Pattarajni in the Royal family, though her 
question wanted merely the assent of her co-wives. 

An important factor should not be left unmentioned 
here ; this is the religious and moral strength that the Indian 
scriptures have given to the male sex in general, i.e., a 
female of high caste has no other alternative but to cling 
to a husband that may be in caste either equal to her 
or superior to her. But a male is entitled to the privi- 
lege of plurality of wives. Perhaps this religious senti- 
ment would support the king when we find the phrase 
in the text. The king admits that he has 
and that he is entitled to have a plurality of co-wives while 
the heroine who is a country girl knows full well that she 
has no alternative and is, therefore, eager to exhort a pro- 
mise of honour and dignity, in this crisis from her loving 
fiance who would at this moment forego anything for satis- 
fying his growing emotion (which may rightly be called at 
this stage a blooming passion). 

tTFTT: 5RTT 

^T^ft *F*T*t^ ftirfarr: i 

tr^TT ft sj^rpjf'T 17 ii 

The sentiments of this gloka cannot be analysed 
without reference to its context. There are various read- 
ings of this verse and in one of them the piece of the scene 
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is improfitably prolonged (as one of the annotators says). 
Perhaps it does not go for nothing. It furthers the action 
of the play. Therein you will find the hero and the heroine 
in an improved state of practicality ; it may rightly be called 
an obscenity. But at any rate it helps the analysis of the 
present verse and gives a scientific explanation to the birth 
of the royal child that we find in the end of the play. 

Now, Sakuntala has been reluctantly weaned off from 
the secret and pleasant company of her royal consort. The 
Gandharva-vivaha is finished. God cupid is satisfied 
on both ways. But it is not like the satisfaction of an 
organic appetite. Hunger is satisfied and a man is satiated 
with a delicious dish. But this passionate appetite is scarce- 
ly satisfied and in fact, the old example of fire and ghee 
ever goes playing. Each interview gives a call to the 
second one and satiety moves with the horizon. The pre- 
sent context shows that our royal pair have no doubt 
appeased their want and much more their organic appetite. 
But the true psychological craving for satiety is ever 
ablazed and the king is left on the threshold of that unrest. 
An intelligent reader can very well infer the sentiments 
of the loving heroine and also for she has now become a 
fit mate to the grateful hero. That pyramid of reciprocity 
of love is before the reader no doubt. But satiety is not 
the vertical point. Each little part of the appcrtinunces 
and concerns of Sakuntala gives a solace as well as a 
. pang to the king. 

There are so many belongings — the crushed out flower 
bed of $akuntala withered by her frail constitution, the love 
letter scribed on the lotus leaf with her nail and above all 
is the bracelet of lotus stalk slipped down her arms. These 
are the sources of the penalty that the Raja had to pay for 
his new love. But there is no repentence. For a legiti- 
mate wife and a chaste consort* is sure to meet her husband 
gooner or latter. At any rate, however, we find the king 
F. 
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reluctant to leave this place. He suffers but little pang 
for at the sight of the above things he finds mighty con- 
solation and his heart hums in soliloquy, “I cannot so hastily 
leave this bower of cane lonely though it be,” it is, there- 
fore, that an accidental call is given to him by an aerial 
voice “stow ” 

*ptt 

^ SFSTfcT sfarf^r: 18 II 

Sakuntala is on the eve of her departure for her hus- 
band’s home and her mind oscillates like a pendulum 
turning at time towards her husband and at others 
towards the inmates of the hermitage. Kulapati Kanva 
is her foster-father. He has been fostering Sakuntala for 
a period sufficient to allow him to play a true father. 
For all intents and purposes he has the same sentiment, 
and so every reader will look to him as upon the father of 
a girl ready for her husband’s residence. Our heroine’s 
house (husband’s home) must not be at a distance less than 
a hundred miles. Now, let us scan his sentiments 
psychologically. More than two thirds of a dozen of sen- 
timents we find wrapping the poor hermit : 

(i) Before knowing of the private nuptial sage 
Kanva had been extremely solicitous for finding a husband 
befitting the personality of his daughter 5akuntala. Now, 
this casual alliance has allayed his anxiety. 

(ii) The sage knows full well the dignified persona- 
lity of his so-called son-in-law Dusyanta and has also perhaps 
known that 3akuntala has the safest corner in the heart of 
hearts of her royal husband. Consequently, he is also up 
and transported with joy. 
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(iii) The lofty dignity of king Dusyanta dignifying 
his girl Sakuntala has also glorified his heart and now he 
has become the father-in-law of a Cakravart! king, which 
he must aspire for, as he has a daughter to give. 

(iv) Simultaneously, he feels disburdening himself 
from the religious responsibility that burdens the shoulder 
of every householder having a daughter. 

* (v) But inspite of these relieving sentiments he must 

not be free from the pang that tortures every householder 
at the moment his daughter leaves him for a period un- 
settled and unknown. We may safely call it a kind of 
guarded 'grief. He does not repent but he suffers the 
pang. He does not think of amending but he thinks of 
forgetting one whom he has been nourishing from her very 
babyhood. 

(vi) At any rate we find the word "sfar^Rr:,” : and 
we should not forget the gravity of the heart of the great 
sage. He finds a kind of moral equilibrium and the peace 
of an equipoised hermit that must hence forward be the state 
of his and also his solace. . 

(vii) This solace he enjoys not only himself but puts 
it into the heart of the departing girl who must also be 
consoled on the eve of his separation from the hermitage 
wherein she has passed all her lon g p ast years fleetingly. 

(viii) But we should not shut our eyes from the milk 
of kindness that has been flouring in the heart of the pitiful 
sage. Every piteous cry is hell in him and he must try 
to mend the situation. He has to nurse two fosters. One 
of these was girl Sakuntala and another was the Navama- 
lika creeper both forlorn and uncared for. He has entered 
his heart in their interests and is gratified to find them 
united to king Dusyanta and the mango tree respectively. 

(ix) Above all we must appreciate the feelings of Kanva 
who has been. keeping all the various heterogeneous senti- 
■ ments in perfect harmony. He must be a perfect jnanl 
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and must have been attributing the worldly phenome- 
nalities to the force of illusion “Maya.” There cannot 
be any psychological explanation to the above diverse 
sentimentalities other than the advice of Sri Krsna 
when he says. — 

arrkR i^f^r rrirr ’Tftar 

m w: i 

3TRTT 

This verse depicts the sentiment of the Kancuki. lie 
seems to have behind him a series of long services covering 
his youth and reaching to his old age. A warder or a 
gate keeper in royal palaces has for his emblem generally 
the insignia of a long stick. It was very seldom used for 
any offensive or defensive purposes. This Kancuki remem- 
bers the day when he had absolutely no necessity of any 
physical support. His stick only wore an external appear- 
ance for warding off the uncongenial elements or beings. 
Now, he has become so infirm and decripid by virtue of his 
old age that he has to use the same stick for his physical 
support. He cannot stand on his own legs firmly. We 
can easily imagine his utility in the royal palaces. He must 
have possessed all the necessary elements for his post with- 
out ever making a. slip, as a series of long standing services 
is behind him. But the poor fellow is now on the threshold 
of his retirement, and feels his responsibility rather irksome 
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and is much more of the form of necessity than of mere 
diversion or glory. 

^ sptto 

TRff H =1 I d'H W’ 1 II 

We find the royal hero now in a different sphere. He 
is in his palacial court. Laden with his onerous responsi- 
bilities and irksome burden of his empire, Ire has shed off 
and had shirked himself off from his bcchood. The curse 
of DurvasS. has full sway over him. There is no trace of 
love perceptible in his heart. It has been substituted by 
politics. Intricated questions have taken the place of the 
anxiety for the reciprocity of his love and then the peculiari- 
ty is that he finds no delight in the exalted position where- 
in Providence has placed him. Perhaps a psychologist would 
call his heart at this stage a black camera or a dark slate in 
magic lantern. Both physical and mental exhaustion seems 
to have spent him up. He little knows that a poor hermit 
girl is coming fully sanguine of a share in his harem and 
is much less prepared to lend an ear to her entreaties. At 
this stage he is neither a king proud of his dignity nor a 
loving hero ready for reaping the fruit of his flowery broad- 
cast. If the reader passes from the chamber of pure psycho- 
logist to that of mysterious philosophy he can easily imagine 
.that his heart is unconsciously and mysteriousy getting 
itself prepared for receiving it. The king is not only in- 
different to the glory of his exalted personality but rather 
calls it a burden. The metaphor of the umbrella is most 
striking in one respect. It saves the weather from the 
severities of heat and rain and so does the dignity of the 
state save the crowned monarch from the pinches of the 

* 1 Act. V. SI. 6. 
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dire necessities of human being. But akin to the handle 
of the umbrella is the management of the state. No 
pleasure can be felt without feeling its burden. Hand and 
heart respectively must be prepared for carrying their dutious 
burden before allowing the wearer a happy play of enjoy- 
ment. 

H ! fd M I 

cRtoTHT faswrfor 11 

O *v 

Here is the art of the poet. We have found the hero 
and the heroine in perfect enjoyment of pleasures and also 
see that Sakuntala is on the threshold of entering mother- 
hood but curious are the ways of heaven. The intervening 
circumstances are cast in oblivion and the royal hero is now 
muttering the expressions akin to those that he gave out in 
his soliloquy on his first entrance to the hermitage, of. 
"aRTSTTcf . He has himself turned to be the enjoyer 

of this "aprrfore Tvi” and of " j'nrFfi.” But the dark 
clouds of Durvasa’ s curse has moistened the genial atmos- 
phere of his heart and he views at her with almost the same 
curiosity that he did on the outset. But for our knowledge 
of Durvasa’s curse we must have attributed an ignoble in- 
sincerity in him if only he had not possessed the noble dig- 
nity that he had. The reader can well appreciate or else 
depriciate the curses of Durvasa : that clasping boon of 
the king to have turned so indifferent and to have been dark- 
ened by the wintry fogs of oblivion ! How else could he 
be exonerated from the blame of immoral adultery and in- 
sincerity if only Durvasa were not allowed to enter the stage. 

JTWrf^T^T FJT5T WWfiH I 
¥* f^TT% 

* ? ^ fa frpf 11 
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The cloud of Durvasa’s curse has darkened the sun 
of our royal hero’s heart. It has possessed him at most 
and does not allow him to put confidence in the messengers 
of the sweet message of his father-in-law Kanva. But a noble 
scion as he is of the noble descent of his royal family, the 
fire of his conscience is not wholly extinguished. It is a 
smouldering from underneath the ashes of the curse. It 
is, therefore, that he is once again put between the horns 
of two dilemmas. The psychological difficulties of the con- 
flict of duties are again ahead, perhaps Kalidasa takes delight 
in putting hard tests in the moral decision of his heroes. 
Even an intelligent head would be unable to suggest any 
course'; rather even the poet himself passes off with the 
solution. The solution is not satisfactory to almost every 
man of heart We may here compare this verse 

with the verse in the Raghuvamfa when Rama has been put in 
a similar difficulty : 

S3 <0 

In both these cases the reasons are almost similar, 
i.e., a moral consideration for public ideas and the king’s 
soliloquy bursts forth outwardly when he puts this question 
to the disciples of Kanva, 

Should I be prepared for incurring the sin of abdicating 
my wife or that of viciating myself with a touch of other’s 
wife. 

^IT r^TT 5TTT ’Tfa’f%*TRT: I 

swforrfir 11 

No psychologist can stop without remarking the frater- 
nal love of Sarngarava and Saradwat, the two disciples. 

44 14. 6l. 34. 

Act. V. §/, 20. 
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The inmates of the hermitage had in fact no blood-relaion- 
ship but instead they retained the same sentiments and to 
this Sarngarava was no exception. One GautamI took 
herself to be the sister of the sage and these two disciples 
consequently had to treat Sakuntala as their true sister. 
We may also mention here that the friends Anusuya and 
Priyamvada also must have been taken to be sisters of 
Sakuntala in the same light. Now with these pathological 
and artificial relationship the tie of mutual friendship was 
so strongly set that our 6arngarava stands by 5akuntala with 
an idea no less than befitting a uterine brother (full brother). 
It is as he ought to have that he comes with his sister to 
reach her to her husband’s house ; while the husband who 
is a great king, is wrapt in the clouds of forgetfulness 
and pronounces her to be an unchaste and corrupted girl 
impregnated by some body else. This is what offends 
the Sarngarava most and by his violent emotions and fit 
of impulse he is emboldened to call the king a vagabound 
debauchee. He means to say, “To our ignorance you 
with your natural profligacy spoiled the celibacy and chas- 
tity of our sister, this girl, Sakuntala ; who had no other 
recourse but to enter into a solemn marriage with you. 
Now, that your amorous curiosity is satisfied you refuse to 
admit her in your harem. More than you is our Kulapati 
Kanva to blame. Instead of the approval of your matrimonial 
alliances he ought to have loaded you with curses for your 
downfall. This would have been the right path for him. 
Now, that he has shown his high culture and noble menta- 
lity, you take advantage of it. Your ignoble mentality deserv- 
ed curses and not this homage ; so the Kulapati has been 
rightly punished for his indiscrete use of noble gentleness. 

’spi sr^rrfket i 

SRJTTtPTdfa it f^nt 26 11 


* e Act. V. Si. 51. 
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Our poor hero, though royal, 1ms now been enslaved 
by EjurVasa’s curse. All his noble descent and; gentle nature 
with moral consciousness have been darkened by the forces 
of it. But a mysterious voice of God that we may rightly 
say dignity gives up its spark as a fire of Providence and 
at times throw some light. The king takes the story of his 
marriage no doubt to be a fibrated concoction manufactured 
at the hermitage of Kanva. But his conscience as it be- 
longs to the member of an exalted noble family gets ready 
for lending art aid. So here is a great conflict and tension 
between the curse of Durvasa and the royal conscience. 
The royal conscience is no doubt suppressed and its dim 
voice of mild huming turns inaudible among the bustles of 
the curse. The mist and fog of the curse has moistened 
his heart and the sun of his conscience peeps from under- 
neath the dark clouds emitting forth its rays like the sun 
near about the advent of the autumn or in the middle of the 
winter. 



irflr ^ it 

Mysterious are the ways of Heaven. Human mind 
(or rather philosophical ego) is seldom satisfied. We have 
been marking bow listlessly king Dusyanta has been pin- 
ing for his the then fiency (§akuntala). After the satis 
faction of his desires just on the psychological moments 
when Jsakuntala had to withdraw herself from the stage 
of enjoyment the royal hero got again bed rid on his 
“Sakuntala form” (cf. (<wr: Now, the same hero 

was forced by mysterious circumstances to abdicate her, 
as he has lost that continue*} presence of imind. Sakuntala 


” Act. VI. 9. 
F. 24 
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has been dismissed off and the divine protection has come 
on her. She is not available on this earth while the cloud 
of curse is dispersed and dissipated. King Dusyanta has 
gathered himself comprehensively. We can easily imagine 
the emotion of unrest, grief and repentence vulcanising 
in the heart of the hero. The arguments that he repudiated 
are flow not only approved of by him but he regrets 
of creating an opportunity for such gross arguments on 
behalf of Sakuntala. Sakuntala was right, disciple Sarn- 
garava was right and so was the lady Gautaml. They 
jointly forbore the afronts of the king but now the shaft of 
“be off” has fled off it cannot be withdrawn and the intri- 
cacies of anxiety are all the more severe as she bore in 
her an embroy that was destined to be the legiti- 
mate successor of the king who had made the indiscrete 
use of his acute shaft. As it is “Harm watch harm catch,” 
the royal husband has used an acute shaft for his legiti- 
mate wife, now let him have another of the same form of 
his own. Ready is the royal bosom to clasp once more 
the abundant heart. But nature is not a kind mistress 
her ordeals are severe and he must undergo penalties 
that will outway his maltreatment to the ligitimate 
wife. Let him count her tears, let his heart be moistened 
with it, let the fire of remorse burn there in. The sun of 
rememberance has risen up now. Kalidasa is after all a 
sentimental writer, he cannot venture, and he shall not 
venture to leave off the two spouse perpetually in their 
unrest. They will be restored to that period of enjoyment 
undoubtedly. We must be assured of it. It is merely a 
temporary poedc sport of our benign poet as, "jt f«RT 

ft z&f eft Tsrfer ? i 

?eft f| sflwret erfhr«rr ^nfawr: 28 11 
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King Dusyantais absorbed in his thought forms over 
&akuntala or in the words of the Vidusaka we may call 
him bedridden with “Sakuntala disease.” He little knows 
that his chaste wife has delivered a son that would be 
his natural heir apparant and that the boy and the mother 
are safe in celesdcal regions. Despondence, defection, 
disappointment, grief, repentence, and anxiety with all 
other pathological evils have possessed him. The guardians 
of Sakuntala cannot stoop so low as to request him again 
for admitting her in his harem. It may be partly due also 
to the fact that they are afraid their prayer may be re- 
jected and it is so. But it is not so. Being heavenly 
beings those divine residence must have known how the 
vail of ignorance has now been removed and the king’s love 
has once again being unveiled. So at this critical state 
the poet has to check out some path. A compromise must 
be effected without hampering the honour of any party 
and Indra the celestial Lord is selected and he kills two 
birds with one stone. The Charioteer Matah is deputed 
and he comes direct into the royal premises to take 
the king for some heavenly warfare with the demons. 
But he finds the circumstances quite adverse to the martial 
spirit that he wants in the king. To create that spirit 
in the king afresh he throttles the Vidusaka who is a pet 
friend of the king. At this psychological moment and 
on this incident the Vidusaka raises a cry for help and on 
his cry the king sends forth his shaft at random consecrating 
it with his mental force. He vests the arrow with full 
power for killing one who would be attacking his friend, 
the Vidusaka. But at the same time loads it with the res- 
ponsibility of sparing itself from misuse. This bold step 
'recommends the king’s equipment with military training 
and his* knowledge of science of warfare. He was not only 
a passionate lover but equally a dauntless warrior even 
when appearing against the demons. The most striking 
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'feature that we find here is the poet’s tact for managing 
the plot for a personal interview between the two spouses. 
Ssakuntdla was a daughter of the celestial nymph Menaka 
and these nymphs are naturally creatures of Indna, so by 
inviting king Dusyanta he is killing two birds with one 
stone. 



Proceedings of the .Foundation Stone Laying Ceremony 
of the Gaqganatlta Jha Research Institute held, on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945 

The Foundation Stone of the buildings of the Gan- 
ganatha Jha Research Institute was laid by His Excellency 
Sir Maurice G. Hallett, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., I.C.S., LL.D., Go- 
vernor of the United Provinces on the North East corner of 
the. Alfred Park in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering on Tuesday, February 13, 1945 at 11. 30. A*M. 
The function took place in a large and spacious Shamiana. 
In the unavoidable absence of the President of the Institute, 
the rt. hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.C.S.I., D. C.L., 
LL.D., the Vice-President Dr. Amaranatha Jha, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.R.S.L., the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University presided over the function. 

His Excellency the Governor arrived punctually and 
was received by the Vice-President who introduced to him 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Institute. 
His Excellency was then conducted to the Dais and was 
garlanded by Professor A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph.D., Treasurer of 
the Institute. The proceedings commenced with Vedic 
Mantras recited by three Pandits, followed by a prayer from 
the Holy Quoran recited by Maulana S. Muhammad Ali Nami. 

‘Thereafter the Secretary, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, M.A., D.Litt., read the following report : 

Mahamahopadhyaya Sir Ganganatha Jha died on 
November 10, 1941. Shortly afterwards, his numerous pu- 
pils and admirers felt that his memory should be perpetuated 
in a fitting manner. Encouragement came through a gene- 
rous offer made by the hon. Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwara 
Singh Bahadur of Darbhang^ to donate Rs. 25,000 as a 
nucleus for a Memorial Fund ; this was added to by donations 
•from Sir Padampat Singhania, His Highness the Maharaja 
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of Tehri-Garhwal, Mr. H.G. Misra, and the Raja of Korea. 
Accordingly, a Memorial Committee was formed with the 
rt. hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as President and an appeal 
for funds was issued under the signature of over fifty eminent 
scholars and public men including amongst others Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the hon. Mr. M.S. Aney, the rt. 
hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the rt. hon. V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Dr. Bhagwan Das, Sir P.S. Sivaswami Aiyar, Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan, the Raja of Chettinad, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad, 
the hon. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, Dr. Panna Lall, the hon. 
Dr. Hirdaya Nath Kunzru, Raja Jagannatha Baksh Singh, 
Mm. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Mm. P.V. Kane, Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Bihari 
Mishra, Dr. S.K. Chatterji, Kumar Gangananda Singh, Dr. 
N. P. Asthana, Principal J.R. Gharpure. The appeal met 
with a sympathetic response. 

It was felt that the most appropriate shape which the 
memorial could take was an Oriental Research Institute, 
and that the earliest opportunity should be taken to start 
the work. Thus, on the second death anniversary of the 
late Dr. Ganganatha Jha, the 17th of November, 1943 the 
inauguration of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute was 
performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The 
authorities of the Hindu Boarding House have been kind 
enough to house the Institute until it has got a building of 
its own. Dr. Jha’s valuable library of books and manuscri- 
pts was presented to the Institute by his sons. Through 
various other sources the Institute has received a fairly large 
collection of books and manuscripts. The Government of 
the United Provinces, the Government of Baroda, the 
Universities of Calcutta and Annamalai and other non- 
official bodies have kindly promised to present all their 
Sanskrit publications to the Institute. So the Institute has 
at present in its Library several thousands of books and 
manuscripts including a hundred Persian manuscripts. 
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Though perhaps the youngest in the field, the Gan- 
ganatha Jha Research Institute has at present over one 
hundred regular members including Mm. Pandit Gopinatha 
Kaviraj (Benares), Sir S. Radhakrishnan (Benares), Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Madras), Professor Muhammad 
Shaft (Lahore), Dr. Bhagwan Das (Benares), Dr. B.C. Law 
(Calcutta), Dr. F.W. Thomas (Oxford), Professor Franklin 
Edgerton (America) and Maulvi Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi 
(Azamgarh). 

Since the Inauguration Ceremony, our collection has 
gone over Rs. 1,20,000. Prominent donors are His Highness 
the Maharana of Udaipur, Lai a Ramanand, Lala Kailashpat 
Singhania, Seth Baijanatha Bhagat, Beni Madho, Lala Ram 
Ratan Gupta, Dr. B.C. Law, Lt. Col. Suberan Sumsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Messrs. Cha- 
thuram Horilram, Kamiyar Estate, Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, 
and Bharatendu Estate, Pt. Ravaneshwar Mishra and Seth 
Hari Ram. 

It is gratifying to note here that the Government of 
India has entrusted the publication of its Sanskrit letters 
preserved in the Imperial Records Department to the Insti- 
tute, a recognition which has been extended so far only to 
the well reputed universities of the country. 

The Institute is now a registered body under the 
Societies’ Registration Act XXI of i860. We are deeply 
grateful to His Excellency the Governor of the United 
• Provinces for giving the Institute this plot of land which 
is about one and a half acre in area and where His Excellency 
will just graciously be pleased to lay the Foundation Stone 
of the proposed building. 

The Institute started the publication of a Quarterly 
Research Journal in November 1943 under the editorship 
of Professor R.D. Ranade, Head of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, Allahabad University, Dr. A. Siddiqi, Head of the 
Arabic-Persian Department, Allahabad University and myself, 
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It has entered on its second year and it is gratifying that 
during this very short period it has established its reputation 
arid has secured a high position amongst Oriental Journals. 
It has attracted Oriental Scholars and Institutions even from 
abroad. Almost all the Oriental Journals including the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland have 
placed this Journal on their exchange list. 

The Institute which has thus been started at Allahabad 
will really be a nucleus for higher research work in the field 
of classical Oriental scholarship in these Provinces where 
there was none so far. It will undertake, encourage and 
fostet research and investigation in Sanskrit and other 
classical oriental languages. It aims at maintaining an up- 
to-date library consisting of oriental publications and as 
big a collection of manuscripts as possible. It will arrange 
papers, lectures, conferences, discussions oh language, 
literature and culture. It will publish original texts and 
other works including translations, journals and bibliogra- 
phies. It will make provision for scholarships and stipends 
for research scholars and hope to engage full-time salaried 
scholars and research students for carrying researches on 
scientific lines. It will foster the traditional Scholarship 
of the land and also use the methods of modem oriental 
investgation. 

Such an Institute will, we feel, be the best memorial 
in honour of one who combined in himself the depth and 
soundness of the Pandit and the breadth of outlook arid 
liberalism of the modern scholar. Sir Ganganatha Jha’s 
own field of researches covered a very wide area. -His 
work included literature, law, religion, and various schools 
of philosohpy. He had the highest regard for all forms 
of learning. It is our hope that thoSe who work in for 
this institute will be inspired by his high ideals. 

The future of the Institute seems to us vdfy bright 
in the h'ancls of its present members of the Executive 
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Committee which include the rt. hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru as President, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. Amaranatha 
Jha as Vice-;Presidents, Dr. A. Siddiqi as Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor R.D. Ranade and Ishwari Prasad, Dr. Tara Chand, 
Sir Padampat Singhania, Rai Bahadur Bhagawati Saran Singh, 
Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya as members and myself as 
Secretary. Under the inspiring leadership of our Pre- 
sident we are confident that the Institute will receive 
wide support. 

• We are exceedingly grateful to His Excellency the 
Governor for his keen and sympathetic interest in the 
activities of this Institute. It is our good fortune that His 
Excellency has been able to find time for this function. 

With these few words I place before you. Sir, an 
account of what the Institute has done, the hopes it enter- 
tains, the aims it seeks to achieve, and the high ideals it 
cherishes. We hope that this Institute will materially 
add to the store of learning and will become a true 
centre of inspiration and light to all seekers after true 
knowledge. 

After the Secretary has finished his report the 
Vice-President Dr. Amaranatha Jha, said : Your Ex- 
cellency first of all, may I convey to you the regret of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, President of the Memorial Committee, 
for his inability to be present with us this morning owing 
> to professional work. I have no doubt that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru is as much disappointed at his unavoidable absence 
as all of us are. 

On behalf of the Memorial Committee I express our 
warm thanks to you for the consistent interest you have been 
good enough to show in the work of the Research Institute. 
As the Secretary has reminded us, it is a very young insti- 
tution, but it has begun well ’and we are hopeful that in 
qourse of time it will develop into one of the major centres 
of classical research in the country. (Applause.) I remember 
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the best part of his life was spent here in the city of Allahabad 
as Professor of Sanskrit of the Muir Central College and as 
Vice-Chancellor of this University ; it was here that he spent 
his last years and here that he died in November, 1941. 
But Dr. Jha belonged not to any particular province but to 
India as a whole ; indeed, his reputation as a Sanskrit scholar 
spread far beyond the confines of this country and it is* most 
appropriate that his memory will be commemorated here 
in the city and University to which he was so devoted by 
the institution of a Research Institute to carry on the work 
that he began. 

Sir Ganganatha Jha was one of the early Indian 
scholars of Sanskrit to apply modern research methods in 
the examination of ancient manuscripts. I am not com- 
petent to discuss this subject and can merely pay tribute 
to the pioneer work which he did. He also amassed a 
valuable collection of books, dealing with his particular 
subjects. Philosophy and Sanskrit. The intention is that 
this library, of which his sons have generously made a gift, 
should be housed in this Research Institute and should be 
available, along with other books which are being collected, 
to students and research workers. The latter are to be given 
every encouragement to follow the path marked out for them 
by the late Sir Ganganatha. 

During these five years of war, culture and scholarship 
have been inevitably neglected ; we think of the present 
and the future and we are at times apt to forget that we can 
learn much from the past ; we may not be able to learn from 
a study of the past how to build aeroplanes or tanks;. we 
may not be able even to learn how to improve our methods 
of agriculture in carrying out our grow-more-food campaign. 
But important though these materialistic problems are, there 
is another side of life, the spiritual side, which is of equal, 
if not greater, importance. It is to this side of life that the 
Student of philosophy devotes attention and the world would 
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be the poorer if we did not have great men like Sir Ganganatha 
Jha to study the words of wisdom left by philosophers and 
religious teachers of old and to make their teachings available 
to the rising generation. The world may change materially, 
but the spirit of man does not change and there must be 
much wisdom that is buried away in the books and documents 
that still exist in many private homes, temples, libraries and 
possibly also in Government record rooms. 

I have just returned from a visit to Bhopal, where'' 
by the courtesy of His Highness the Nawab Ruler, I was 
shown round the ancient Stupas of Sanchi which have been 
unearthed and reconstructed through the efforts of archaeolo- 
gists. Those who are knowledgeable in such matters tell 
me that valuable information has been garnered from the 
Brahmani inscriptions on certain pillars, one of which is 
of that great administrator and law-giver of ancient times, 
Asoka. I understand that there are a number of similar 
places in many parts of the country which await the attention 
of archaeologists and those well versed in the ancient writ- 
ings of India. I foresee for this Research Institute a vast 
field to work in and a big body of students to be 
trained in the correct appreciation and interpretation of 
the treasures of ancient learning that still lie buried in 
India. 

Those who are responsible for this venture have a 
difficult task ahead of them, for it is no easy matter to lay 
the foundations of an institute such as this. Public opinion 
has to be canvassed. Money has to be obtained, and men with 
the true spirit of research and learning must be found to 
guide the course of the Institute and to pass on this spirit 
to students who will work under their direction. The cause is 
a worthy ope and I am sure it will enlist general sympathy. 
In laying the foundation-stone, well and truly this morning, 

I hope that this will be symbolical of the way in which the 
’Committee will lay a solid foundation for the future successful 
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working of the Institute, on the lines which would have been 
approved by Sir Ganganatha Jha himself. 

Threafter accompanied by Dr. Amaranatha Jha, the 
Vice-President, Dr. Umesha Mishra, the Secretary, Mr. 
C.S. Venkatachar, the Commissioner of Allahabad, His Ex- 
cellency left the Shamiana and laid the Foundation-stone 
of the Institute amidst cheers. While laying the Foundation- 
stone His Excellency said — “ 1 declare the stone well and 
truly laid. May the Institute be worthy of Sir Ganganatha 
Jha.” 

After this the Governor inspected the site and then 
the function came to an end. 

Amongst those who sent their good wishes are : 

1. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Poona. In 
the course of his letter, the Honorary Secretary says : 

“ On behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
I have very great pleasure in sending to the President and 
the Members of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute our 
warmest greetings and best wishes on the occasion of the 
Foundation Laying Ceremony of that Institute to be perform- 
ed at Allahabad on 13th February 1945 at the hands of 
His Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces.” 

z. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : “ Wish 
every success to function and bright future to Institute.” 

3. Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute , 
Poona : “ The Director and Staff of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona. .. .wish the function a great 
success and express their hope that the Institute, the founda- 
tions of which have already been laid in the hearts of so 
many scholars in India, will now be truly and well laid in a 
concrete shape and will continue to attract the best scholars 
in India and abroad under the auspices of an Institute 
designed to commemorate so illustrious a name.” 

4. The Adyar Library , ‘Madras : “ The Adyar Library 
has great pleasure in sending its most cordial greetings tp 
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the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute on the occasion of 
the Foundation-Stone laying ceremony of the Institute. We 
hope and pray that the Institute may continue to grow in 
strength and usefulness.” 

5 . Research and Postgraduate Department , Gujarat 
Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad : “ The Director con- 

gratulates the workers on their rapid success and expresses 
a wish that the Institute may become worthy of the great 
name that it bears.” 

• 6. The Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain : “....Send 
my sincerest good wishes for a bright and prosperous future 
of the Institute, which bears so illustrious a name.” 

7. Greater India Society, Calcutta : “ The Greater 

India Society extends its best wishes for the complete 
success of function.” 

Messages wishing success were also received from the 
hon. Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga ; H. II. the Maharana 
of Udaipur ; Sir. S. Radhakrishnan ; hon. Sir JT. Srivastava 
(New Delhi); hon. Mr. M.S. Aney (Colombo); hon. Sir 
Syed Sultan Ahmed (New Delhi) ; Mr. B.K. Gokhale C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Adviser to the Governor, Orissa ; Babu Chandeshwara 
Prasad Nacain Singh, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University ; 
Dr. S.N. Sen, Director of Archives, New Delhi ; Professor 
N.A. Gore, Ponna ; Professor G.H. Bhatta, Baroda ; The 
Ruler of Korea State; Dr. Panna Lall ; Principal J.R. 

. Gharpure, Poona ; Principal, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, 
Vizianagram ; Dr. B.C. Law, Calcutta ; hon. Sir Sita Ram, 
Meerut ; hon. Mr. M.Ct.M. Chidambaram Chettyar, Madras ; 
Professor Muhammad Shafi, Lahore ; Kumar Gangananda 
Singh and many others. 
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Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-Historic Indus, Vols. 

•I & II : By Swami Sankarananda, with a Foreword by 
Dr. Bhu- pcndra Nath Dutta, M. A., Ph.D., (Hamburg). 
Rama-Krishna Vedanta Math (Publication Department), 
19 B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta, xliii -f- 102 ; H -|~ 
140, 1944. Price Rs. 4-8 -f- Rs. 10. 

These two volumes record the product of the author’s 
original researches in the culture of the people inhabiting 
the old forgotten cities situated in the Indus Valley. The 
author tries to establish the Rgvedic origin of the pre- 
historic Indus civilisation. The book is mainly devoted 
to the explanation of religious symbols found during the ex- 
cavations of Mahenjo-Daro and Harappa. The author also 
discusses the meaning of the word ‘A {va,’ and holds that 
the primary meaning of the word was the Sun, while 
the literal meaning is “ that which does not stay even 
till tomorrow.” There are many interesting facts noted 
down from original sources. However, the first book is 
divided into six chapters : — Deserted city. Symbol of 
Siva, Unicorn, Mother, The Serpents and Sylvan deities. 
.The second book deals with still more important and interest- 
ing topics in five chapters : The Vedas, the Tantras (the 
script), the Tantric deities and their relation with the Vedic 
gods, Egyptian, Hieroglyphics and an Appendix giving the 
original meaning of the word ASvamedha. He does not 
believe that a horse was ever sacrificed. 

A new theory about the date of the civilisation has 
been advanced on the authority of Vedic texts and the Sum- 
erian synchrdnism of the Indus civilisation suggested by 
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E. Mackay has been refuted. The theory of Kalpa is very 
interesting. Among the religious symbols, Sir John Mar- 
shall’s phallic triad has been fully discussed and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that the Siva-linga is not the phallus. 
It is the symbol of the imagery tree over which the Sun 
was supposed to rise in the morning. The Sun in the 
allegorical Hindu literature was thought as a flower blooming 
in the sky on some tree whose root is above and the branches 
below. This tree is variously called ASvattha, Vilva, 
Audumbara, etc. All these names signify that it is the sky 
tree and the modern Siva-1 inga is its symbol. The Tanrtic 
worship and the Cult of Sakti were unknown to the people 
of the Indus cities. The serpent theory has been fully 
discussed and it is proved that the serpent represents a 
Vedic deity. 

All these theories have been discussed most authori- 
tatively and Swami Sankaranandaji has challenged the 
various old views of the Western thinkers. His views are 
orthodox in outlook. His Tan trie code to decipher some of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics is very peculiar and it is diffi- 
cult to be convinced of its correctness easily. He wants 
to link the later Tantric Cult to the ancient Vedic civilisa- 
tion. He has offered altogether a new interpretation of the 
Archaeological finds at Mahcnjo-Daro and Harappa which 
needs further investigation. 

However, the book is very interesting and it is possible 
that the line of informative thinking adopted by the 
Swamiji may lead to some more remarkable results. We 
are very grateful to him for placing his views before the 
scholars and provoking their thoughts. The author deserves 
our congratulation and encouragement for further re- 
searches. The book is so interesting and useful that no 
student of Hindu culture and civilisation can do without it. 
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MudraS-Raksasa or the Signet Ring : By ViSakha-Datta, a 
play in seven Acts. Translated into English from the 
original Sanskrit by Ranjit Sitaram Pandit. New Book 
Company, 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay, 1944. Pages 
xvii + 277. Price Rs. 12. 

We are all familiar with the name of our late R. S. 
Pandit. He was not only a great nationalist but also a good 
Sanskritist. He flourished in a Pandit family renowned 
for traditional scholarship. Mr. R. S. Pandit’s remarkable 
translation of the historical Sanskrit work — Rajataratigini 
(Ri^er of kings) is well-known to all. This is his another 
attempt to place before the scholars, unable to read the 
original text, the rich treasures of Sanskrit literature. 
There have been translations and editions of the 
the play before him, but they are not so critical and ac- 
curate in many cases. The spirit of the drama is not found 
maintained in them. 

The Mudra-Raksasa is one of the well-known dramas 
in Sanskrit literature. Mr. Pandit holds that the play was 
written about 400 A.C. and that ViSakhadatta flourished 
in the golden age of the Maurya period. The play was 
probably first produced at Pataliputra at the court of Candra- 
Gupta II (375-413 A.C.). It deals with the story of the 
foundation of the Mauryan Empire by the Emperor Candra- 
'upta. 

Mr. Pandit did a great service by translating this 
, drama into English. It is literal and omits nothing. It 
closely follows the text both in the prose and the lyrical 
passages, though it is a fact that the charm and beauty 
of the original cannot be appreciated in the translation. 
The translator has taken great pains to verify the correctness 
of the readings before translating the play. 

Besides the English translation, the edition consists 
of useful introduction and most important Appendices. 
.They deal \vith the origin of Sanskrit drama in all its 
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aspects ; a short note on Pataliputra ; ViSakhadatta and the 
age of the Guptas; the Nandas, the Maurya and Canakya 
and Iranian, Greek and Chinese contacts with India. The 
author also adds critical notes on different readings and 
important words and expressions of the text. 

These Appendices are indeed very well written and 
are most useful for the proper understanding of the play. 
The translator has put the orientalists under a deap sense 
of gratitude by this fine contribution. We are sorry to lose 
his physical existence so early, though in spirit he is ever 
with us. It is well-said — it sffafir. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts : (i) Alphabetical 
Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library : 
By Pandit V. Krishnamacharya ; The Adyar Library, 1944. 
Pages 210, Price Rs. 10. (2) Catalogue of the Anup 
Sanskrit Library : Prepared by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
and K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Bikaner, 1944. (3) 
A descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat : By Chintaharan Chak- 
ravarti, Krishnagar College, Navadip, Bengal. Published 
by Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, 243 — 1, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. Pages 270. Price Rs. 6-4. 1935. 

Manuscripts are our most valuable treasures. Even 
now there are innumerable number of manuscripts lying 
scattered all over the country. Most of them are in bad 
condition and there is a danger of their being soon des- 
troyed. It is the duty of every one of us to make 
our best efforts to collect these and place them in place of 
safety. Efforts are heing made in certain places towards 
this, but still there is a vast field for this work. In order 
to achieve success in this both men and money are needed. 
It is very gratifying to see that the need of a scientific classi- 
fication of these MSS is being realised more and more 
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every day. Several institutions have taken up this work 
in right earnest. 

(1) The Adyar Library is well-known for its fine 
collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. It has. several rare and 
important MSS in its collection. Year after year the 
Library has acquired a large number of MSS either as 
originals or as transcripts. The authorities have been 
preparing an exhaustive descriptive catalogue but due to 
some reason or other such a project could not be finished 
as yet. But it is also very necessary to provide facilities 
to scholars regarding the MSS in the Library. Hence, the 
present volume has been published. It gives barely the 
name of the work and the subject under which the work 
comes. After each entry, the names of the important libra- 
ries in South India where the manuscript is available are 
also given. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part one gives 
the titles in alphabetical order, while the second part gives 
the list of authors, with their works. 

The entire work has been done by the Pandits under 
the careful guidance of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. The plan is 
very good and the whole attempt is quite successful. 

(2) Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has not only enriched the 
Adyar Library with his experience and supervision but also 
has helped other libraries to prepare manuscript catalogues. 
The Government of Bikaner secured his assistance to re- 

t organise the State Library under his expert direction. The 
task has been done quite satisfactorily. Dr. Raja’s work was 
made easier by the cooperation of the curator, Pandit 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. 

For higher studies it is very necessary to have the des- 
criptive catalogues of manuscripts prepared on scientific 
lines and we are glad to find that the first attempt of the 
State Library, Bikaner has bedn so, successful. The present 
.volume contains a list of Vedic manuscripts dong with Iti- 
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hasa, Puranas and a part of the Bbagavadgita. There arc 
hundreds of manuscripts still to be classified and it is 
hoped that the catalogue of the rest will soon be available 
to the public. Both the editors and the Minister in charge 
of Education, who is taking keen interest in the matter, 
are to be congratulated. 

(3) The Vangiya Sahitya Parishat has also in its 
possession a very good collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts.' It 
has published its descriptive catalogue under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti, who is known as 
an expert in this science. The present volume notices 
1652 MSS. All possible details, though brief, have been given 
in this catalogue. The critical introduction of the book is 
very important. It* reveals many important points regard- 
ing the present collection. The oldest MSS in this col- 
lection goes back to the 15 th century. Though the editor 
has tried to make this catalogue quite useful by supplying 
all possible information, yet there is still a more important 
task before the editors of Descriptive Catalogues to give a 
brief survey of the contents of each and every manuscript 
and all important references found therein. 

Mr. Chakravarti’s plan is far better than that of 
others. The Parishat is fortunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of such an expert for its work. The Parishat has also 
published a similar edition of the collection of Bengali 
manuscripts (Vol. 1 ) in its possession edited by Mr. Chak- 
ravarti. Both these books are valuable publications. 
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DEFINITION OF BRAHMAN 
_ By M. Hiriyanna 

It is usual to find in advaitic works a two-fold definition 
of Brahman — one called svarupa-laksa na and the other tata- 
stha-laksana. This distinction is apt to be taken as peculiar to 
the Advaita doctrine ; but there is nothing in the terms to 
restrict them to that doctrine or to make them applicable 
exclusively to Brahman. They are of almost universal 
application, and practically all things can be defined in both 
the ways. It may, therefore, be useful to say a few words 
about the nature of these definitions, and point out the 
exact difference between them. 

The object of defining a thing is to differentiate it from 
everything else ; and this result is attained generally by refer- 
ence to a property that is distinctive of it . 1 To give the 
stock example, a cow is defined by reference to the dewlap 
* ( sasna ) — a feature which is found in all animals of the spe- 
cies and in none other. This is an instance of svarupa- 
laksa na, for the defining characteristic is an essential feature 
or a part of the nature of the animal defined. It will serve 
our present purpose better to take another example. Let us 

1 This is vyavrtti qi * differentiation.’ There is also another purpose 
of definition, viz., vyavahara, or fixing the meaning of a term for the sake 
of conveying an idea to others, which we are not taking into account 
here. 
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think of a village in which there is only one house that is 
built of bricks, the rest being all huts or mud houses. Now, 
we may define it by reference to this character, and the de- 
finition will enable any one to identify the house correctly* 
This is also an instance of svarupa-laksana , for ‘being built 
of bricks ’ forms an essential feature of the house. 

The above, however, is not the only way of distinguish- 
ing the house in question from others. If we suppose that 
there is some kind of tree, say a mango tree, just by the side 
of the house and that no other house in the village is similarly 
characterised, then that mark will suffice to define the house. 
This definition, or more properly description, equally well 
helps in the identification of the house. The mark here, 
however, is not a part of the nature of the house, but is ex- 
ternal to it. The definition is accordingly designated as 
tatastha-laksana, literally ‘ definition by reference to a nearby 
circumstance or an accidental feature.’ One advantage in 
this variety of definition is that it serves to identify the house 
(through appeal to memory), even when the mark has dis- 
appeared from the locality . 2 There is an important dis- 
tinction between the two types of definition which we should 
bear in mind. While both alike differentiate the thing de- 
fined from the rest, the svarupa-laksana alone gives us a no- 
tion of its character. 

In some cases, however, the first of these laksana r is 
not possible. Let us take the case of a primary colour like 
‘ red/ It cannot be defined by means of its intrinsic charac- 
ter, for ‘red-ness/ which is its sole distinctive feature, is ob- 
viously of no help in doing so. In such cases, the only 

2 Sometimes the two laksanas are distinguished from each other 
on this basis of separable connection : T ata-stha-laksanam ndma y aval- 
laksya-kalam anavasthitatve sati yat vydvartakam tadeva . ( Veddnta-pari - 
bbdfdy vii). We have based the distinction here on the circumstance 
whether the mark is or is not a part of the nature of the thing defined ; 
Tafasthatvam ca lak$yasvarupa- bahirbh fit a tv am ; See S iddhan ta -le fa-sa figraha 
(com), p. 5 3. Kumbhakonam Edn. 
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course open to us is to describe it in the other way. We may 
do so, for example, by indicating its precise place in the 
prismatic spectrum. That would be a tafas/ha-l/ksi/i/a, since 
it identifies the colour by reference not to its essential nature 
but to its relation to elements external to it in a connected 
system of colours. 

There are cases in which neither of these definitions is 
po'ssible ; and a pre-eminent example of it is the supreme 
Brahman as taught in Advaita . 3 No svanlpa-ktksa na is 
conceivable of it because, though Brahman is not without 
its Own essence, it has no characteristics by means of which 
it may be- defined. For, according to (he doctrine, it is 
nirguna or altogether without attributes. Nor is the other 
type of definition feasible for, by hypothesis. Brahman is the 
sole reality and there is nothing outside it. But for pur- 
poses of teaching or expounding the doctrine, a definition 
of Brahman is necessary since, without a general idea of it, 
no inquiry into its nature (jijnasa) can be instituted. The 
work of reason pre-supposes some knowledge of the thing 
reasoned about. Laksa na-pramd ndhhydm hi vastH-siddbih . 4 
Hence the advaitin has devised means to define Brahman 
in both the above ways. But before describing those ways, 
it is necessary to draw attention to an important principle 
underlying the advaitic inquiry as a whole. 

AH philosophy starts from experience. But it is usually as- 
sumed that the data of experience, if they are to lead to right 
conclusions, should stand for actual facts or be valid. This is 
not admitted by the advaitin as necessary ; and he illustrates 
his position by examples like the false image of a person, 
reflected in a mirror, being the means of showing to him 


3 $ tiny a or the Absolute of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism 
would be another instance of it. 

* Cf. Aristotle : * Definition is the beginning and the end of all 
^ knowledge.’ • 
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what is true about his appearance . 5 6 That is, the advaitin 
attaches no necessary ontological significance to the data that 
serve as the bases of reasoning. He begins his inquiry, 
taking them at their face value, and leaves their validity or 
invalidity to reveal itself in the course of the inquiry or as 
its result. 'Phis is the meaning of the distinction of prasid- 
dlw and pramana-sidlha among them, which is sometimes 
made in advaitic works . 6 The former are mere reitera- 
tions (cinnviida) of common beliefs, and arc not demonstrat- 
ed truths like the latter. They arc psychologically given, 
but are not logically established. In other words, kal'pita 
factors may, according to Advaita, be as fruitful in philoso- 
phic inquiry 7 as actual ones. Or, as it is somewhat differ- 
ently stated, empirical facts, though they are not finally 
true, may be the means of leading us to transcendental truth. 

This method of utilising untested beliefs is extended to 
the field of definition also. To explain how it is done, we 
shall go back to the example of the house. We may des- 
cribe it, say, as ‘ haunted,’ if there is a popular belief to that 
effect in the neighbourhood and there is no other house 
with the same evil repute in the village. The definition will 
serve to identify the house quite as well as either of the 
two given above but it does not necessarily mean that the 
person who defines it thus, or he for whose sake the defini- 
tion is framed, believes in the actual existence of ghosts. 
The advaitin defines Brahman on similar lines : 

5 See Sankara on Vedanta-siitra , II. i. 14., and cf. Vakya-padiya 
ii. 240 : Asatye vartmani sthitva tatah satyam samlhate. It may appear that 
the jnana is real here ; although its object may be false. But know- 
ledge without reference to its object is a mere abstraction. Or, as the 
Advaitin puts it, the former cannot be real when the latter is not so. 
Strictly, it is not jnana at all, according to him, but jnanabhasa. See 
Iffa-stddbi i. 9. 

•See e.g. ibid p. 2. 

7 It is clear that this principle doefc not apply to the realm of being, and 
does not therefore mean that unreal causes can give rise to real effects. 
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(1) ' It is a common belief that the world is an effect 
which owes its existence to God. The Advaitin, utilising 
belief, defines Brahman as the cause of the world ; and he 
thereby distinguishes it from entities like Prakj-ti and atoms 
which are regarded as the source of the world by other 
schools of thought. The definition merely means that there 
would be no world but for Brahman, and docs not imply 
that the one has actually emerged from the other. The true 
nature of the relation between the two is to be known 
through investigation . 8 It is a tatastha-Iaksana in that the 
characteristic of being the cause of the world {kdra natva) 
does not," according to Advaita, really pertain to Brahman. 
This is how the second sutra of Badarayana — Ja/iwadyasya 
yatah — is explained by Sankara. 

(2) It will be seen that the above definition only marks 
off Brahman from certain entities, but does not give us any 
notion of the actual nature of Brahman. That can be done, 
as stated above, by the svarupa-laksa na of Brahman. It also 
is framed in a similar way. Phenomena like knowledge 
(cit') and bliss (< dnarnla ) are often explained as qualities of the 
self ; and they are usually taken to characterise God also, 
who is the highest self. The Advaitin starts from this com- 
mon conviction, and describes Brahman as their substance. 
All that he does thereby is to convey to us the idea that 
Brahman is spiritual in its nature. Whether it is their sub- 
strate, in fact, is left to be determined by subsequent inquiry. 
According to the advaitic conclusion, as it is well known, 
none of them, as such, is a fact. The single or non-dualis- 
tic Brahman merely appears to possess these qualities bv as- 
sociation with the antahkara na d Really, therefore, they 
are manifestations through an imperfect medium, or limited 

8 Primarily this means a rational consideration of the teaching of 
the scriptures* 

. 9 Cf. Anqndo vifayanubhavo nityatvam Hi santi dharmdh apfthaktvepi 
k ait any at p f thagiva avabhdsante : Pahca-pddikd : (p. 4). 
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revelations, of Brahman ; and, though they cannot in them- 
selves represent its nature which is infinite knowledge and 
infinite bliss, they arc fitted to give us a ‘conjectural insight ’ 
into it as, for instance, limited space, which is what we know, 
may enable us to get an idea of infinite space. 

This two-fold way of defining Brahman, it is pointed 
out, has the support of the Upanisads. In the third section 
of the Taittirlya Upamsad, for example, Varuna, in teach- 
ing his son, Bhrgu, the nature of Brahman, starts with its 
tatastha-laksana : ‘ That verily from which all these beings 
are born ; by which, when born, they live ; and into which 
they pass at death — that is Brahman.’ Bhrgu is then taken 
through a succession of inadequate conceptions of the ulti- 
mate reality, like matter ( 'anna ) and unconscious life (pram) ; 
and the teaching culminates in the svarupa-laksa na of Brah- 
man which refers, though but indirectly, to its very essence, 
viz., bliss (atianda) : ‘ From bliss all these beings are born ; 

by bliss, when born, they live ; and into bliss they pass at 
death ’. 10 Only the Advaitin, as the result of his reading of 
the scriptures, regards the defining characteristics in both 
cases as kalpita or fancied. 


10 As another form of svarUpa-lakjana of Brahman maybe instanced 
Prajnanam Brahma. (Aitareya \J panpad). ' , 



LORD WELLESLEY AND THE PURI PRIESTS 
By S. N. Sen 

On the 18th July 1804, Col. Harcourt addressed a letter 
to the Governor-General from Cuttack. Enclosed with it 
was a long slip of paper entirely overlaid with gold leaf 
bearing a message in a strange character with signatures in 
diverse scripts. The grateful priests, abbots, recluses, 
Varsnavas, Brahmans and the royal preceptor (Ra/agarf/) of 
Puri headed by Krishna Chandra Mahapatra had in a Sans- 
krit epistle paid their humble tribute to Lord Wellesley’s 
prowess and policy of conciliation. The compliments so 
spontaneously paid to the Governor-General were by no 
means undeserved. It was his deliberate object to culti- 
vate the good will and to win the good opinion of the 
priests of Jagannatha. When the second Maratha War 
broke out and the British troops were sent to take posses- 
sion of the Maratha province of Cuttack and a Civil Commis- 
sioner was appointed with the Military Commander to res- 
tore normal conditions in the conquered country as early 
as possible, they were specially enjoined to look after the 
interests of the pilgrims and priests of Puri. In the ins- 
tructions drawn up on the 3 1- d of August Col. Campbell 
and Mr. Melville were told : — 

“ 6. The situation of the pilgrims passing to and 
from Jaggcrnaut will require your particular attention ; 
you will be careful to afford tnern the most ample piotec- 
tion and to treat them with every mark of consideration 
and kindness. 

• 7. On your arrival at Jaggernaut you will employ 

every possible precaution to preserve the respect due to the 
Pagoda and to the religious 'prejudices of the Brahmins 
.and Pilgrims’ you will furnish the Bramins wich such guards 
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as shall afford perfect security to their persons, rites and 
ceremonies and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and 
you will strictly enjoin those under your command to ob- 
serve your orders on this important subject with the utmost 
degree of accuracy and vigilance. 

8. The Bramins are supposed to derive considerable 
profits from the duties levied on pilgrims, it will not there- 
fore be advisable at the present moment to interrupt the 
system which prevails for the collection of those duties. 
Any measures calculated to relieve the exactions to which 
Pilgrims are subjected by the rapacity of the Bramins 
would necessarily tend to exasperate the Persons, whom it 
must be our object to conciliate. You will therefore signify 
to the Bramins, that it is not your intention to disturb the 
actual system of collections at the Pagoda. At the same 
time you will be careful not to contract with the Bramins 
any engagements which may limit the power of the British 
Government, to make such arrangements with respect to 
that Pagoda or to introduce such a reform of existing 
abuses and vexations, as may hereafter be deemed advisable. 

9. You will assure the Bramins at the Pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut, that they will not be required to pay any other 
revenue or tribute to the British Government, than that 
which they may have been in the habit of paying to the 
Marhatta Government, and that they will be protected in 
the exercise of their Religious duties. 

10. In every transaction relative to the Pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut, you will consult the Civil Commissioner whom 1 
have named for the settlement of the Province of Cuttack. 

11. You will understand that as part of the property, 
treasure or valuable articles of any kind contained in the 
Pagoda of Jaggernaut, or in any religious edifice, or poss- 
essed by any of the Priests or Bramins or Persons of any 
description attached to tho temples or religious institu- 
tions is to be considered as prize to the Army. All such 
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property must be respected as being consecrated to reli- 
gious use or by the customs and prejudices of the Hindoos. 
No account is to be taken of any such property, nor is any 
person to be allowed to enter the Pagodas or sacred build- 
ings without the express desire of the Bramins. 

12. You will leave a sufficient force in the vicinity of 
Jaggernaut under the Command of an Officer whom you 
will particularly select and in whom you can place perfect 
reliance for the due execution of the directions contained 
in these instructions.” 1 

•Intent on accomplishing a peaceful conquest of Cuttack 
if possible.and to alienate the local people from their Maratha 
rulers Wellesley used diplomacy to reinforce arms and the 
services of a famous Bengali Pandit were enlisted to remove 
any doubt that might still lurk in the minds of the temple- 
priests about British intentions. “ Jaggurnaut of Triveni 
the oldest and most eminent of the Pundits in Bengal ” may 
safely be identified with the celebrated Jagannatha Tarka- 
panchanan who survived till 1806. Unfortunately, the 
letter he addressed to “ Ramchund and other Bramins re- 
siding at the temple of Jaggarnaut ” has not been preserved 
but in the English abstract with which Melville and Camp- 
bell were furnished, the Pandit. 

“ States from the knowledge which he possesses of 
the character of the English, he is enabled to assure Ram 
Chund & Co. that they need not be afraid to form a connec- 
tion with the British Government, which is distinguished 
for its peculiar benevolence to its subjects. — Thus satisfied 
of this truth themselves, they must exert all their powers of 
persuasion to inspire the respectable characters in that quar- 
ter with the same degree of confidence. That it is impossi- 
ble adequately to express his sense of the excellencies which 
characterize the disposition of the English ; and that the 
British Government not only permits the Hindoos to enjoy 

1 Sec . Cons., i March 1804, No. 46, paras 6- 12. 
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the free exercise of their religion, but manifests the 
greatest degree of benevolence, favour and indulgence 
towards them, and all persons of whatever persuasion, 
rank, or condition in life.” 1 2 * 

Ramchand was not one of the signatories to the letter 
that 0 ) 1 . Harcourt forwarded to the Governor-General, nor 
is his name mentioned in the text. For all that we know he 
might have been a close relation of Krishnachandra Maha- 
patra and might have been dead since Jagannatha Tarka- 
panchanana’s last visit to Puri. Meanwhile, the exertions 
of the mortal Jagannatha were being suitably backed by 
his divine namesake. On the nth September a Brahman 
told Mr. Melville “ That the Bramins at the Holy Temple 
had consulted and applied to Jaggarnaut to inform them 
what power was now to have his temple under its protec- 
tion and that he had given a decided answer that the Eng- 
lish Government was in future to be his guardians.” 13 
Whether the reputed invincibility of British arms had any- 
thing to do with the deity’s decision did not matter in the 
least. His predilection for the new power was decisive and 
we learn from another of Melville’s letters (dated 19th Sep- 
tember) that “ The letter which Col. Harcourt wrote to the 
priests of the Temple of Jaggernaut gave them much satis- 
faction, and they sent a deputation of some of their principal 
Men to meet him one March distance from the Temple.” 
Melville further adds “ that they appear to consider their 
being placed under the protection of the British Government 
as a blessing of Providence.” 4 Col. Harcourt had in fact 
taken possession of the city of Jagannatha on the 18th Sep- 
tember and he informs the Governor-General, “ Upon ap- 
plication from the chief Bramins of the Pagoda I have 


1 See. Cons., 1 March 1804, No. 12-12A. 

* Secret Cons., 1 March 1804 No. 1 j. 

4 Ibid, No. 14. 
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afforded, them guards (of Hindoos) and a satisfactory 
confidence is shewn by the Bramins, priests and officers of 
the Pagoda and by the inhabitants of Jaggernaut both in 
their present situation and in the future protection of the 
British Government.” 5 

The confidence of the Priests were not ill-placed and 
their expectations were not unjustified. They were not in- 
dulging in oriental hyperboles where they expressed their 
hope that numerous pilgrims will ere long pour into the 
holy city from Brindaban and Benares, from Ramnath 
(Ramcswaram) and Dwaraka. The Maratha Government 
used to leyy a tax of eleven rupees on all pilgrims with the 
exception of “ the notoriously ” indigent and an additional 
levy of 2 Rupees per capita was made by the temple officers. 
The pilgrim tax used to bring a substantial sum (from z\ 
to 5 lakhs) to the coffers of the state out of which forty to 
fifty thousand rupees had to be annually spent at the time 
of the two principal festivals. The pilgrim tax was for the 
time being suspended and such was the influx of devotees 
that Melville deemed it necessary to prohibit export of food 
grains from the province. 6 

This was not the only evidence of the prevailing sense 
of security. The Government used to employ an -officer 
of their own to superintend the management of the temple. 
Its normal income derived from the daily presents of the 
devotees was by no means inconsiderable and went to de- 
fray the ordinary expenses. The deity had extensive land- 
ed property as well. Shivaji Pandit, the Officer in Charge of 
of the temple on behalf of the Maratha Government, had 
absconded on the approach of the British troops. But he 
soon returned to the city and begged to be restored to his 
office. Melville had no confidence in him but he was tern- 


5 Ibid , No. 5 9. 

*Ibid, No. 16-18, and 17 May, No. 1 12-13. 
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porarily re-appointed so that his knowledge of the previous 
administration might be fully exploited . 7 

Harcourt and Melville received repeated petitions and 
applications from “ the officer and priests of the Temple of 
Jaggernaut requesting the renewal of the toll” (pilgrim tax), 
a proposal which met with their unqualified support . 8 
Thus was a bloodless conquest crowned with the sponta- 
neous submission of a contented people. When the Puri 
priests bore a glowing testimony to the blessings of the 
British administration Lord Wellesley’s diplomacy that did 
not ignore a retired octogenerian in a Bengal village or the 
poor pilgrims who visited the holy cities of Orissa, or the 
priests who had the custody of the great temple was crowned 
with its greatest triumph. The conciliation of Orissa was 
by no means a lesser achievement than the. elimination of 
the Marathas from that province. 

The Document 

it irwmifr 11 



spjtrRTFf 10 snrc'E 3^3 hptt: 12 

w.Tr'torwTt'S- 14 

7 Ibid, 1 March 1804 Nos. 16-18, 25, 32, 

8 Ibid, No. 37. 

9 The expression suggests a comparison of the addressee with the 
Boar Incarnation of Visnu. 

10 Ar. Nawab Must at ab* 

11 Ar. Mu'ala-i-alqdb . 

12 Ar. Ashraf-ul-ashraf \ 

13 Marquess Wellesley. 

14 Governor-General. 

15 Ar, Dam-i-Iqb-al-a-bu. 
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rt srtRRi. rrt R^rr rrrtIerrtrt TRRqqR^RTRqmT^mTRr to 
5lfRRtR 16 RIRR>ti IRSTRfd?N+IH N RTRlfelRt f^EJTTt 

sft^mraw R?rsnrtf^i^R«i RRTRRitRwraRr r spRfsft rrr- 

WmRlfRR: RRfTRTRTRFTFP RTR- 

t% RTR?RRIR'R 3RT: ^r'<«l l2d1SR|+ Rf^RcR RTR R RTUl TR R l ^miRd R- 
tdis*) RR «TTRtPrR: RRrcftRRRTfR JRg ^ RR RR RRcRROTR SrfR R- 
*TW wTr^Tr^IR: tT^im R sf'SfrR RRTTRpRqrn:: ^nfRPd PqfRRRr- 
R:RF5mtfRRR f^cTRTf ^RRRftRRTfRRfsft RRRTRcR ^^Tt r^gT- 
RqTc^RRi^R srtRRfRTRGR rstPr RmfRqRR r r nTTRRRTR: RR?q«mrt 
jjstaR^riRTRRR^: fryrcTRR r^yir^ r Rrf^(^)qrrwraT«iR: RiRq> 

qTTR>R R R^TT^I'RRm R RI YSRTR: R?RRq RR RTRTRR RRRT TI- 
RR f>R sFRjfq jaPr^ j'-r-’Rt RPJR <nr^*i<it'HifR> , i'4nR T i‘itfhM'KiT- 
R^^R7RPRrRR?riR RTRlRTfRRR^: rr 
RTRT f*RRT 3PJRT RRRRR^R RRRf^m^IRRRR^ RWp RHIcRd - 
RT an 5(1 1 -HT?T RRT R^RpR^RR?RTqRRR! Pt RRR RRURRtq; ?fR 
RfTfTSR RTRRTRRRrcRTRr RRRt RFURT RRTRt R TSlt fRRTRr?qwrr r'- 
^IRdlRIdSlPwd: RR RRTRrR RRR^TR 
fcRT Rf5TfRTl£R R fy + P <nj (% 3TR RRRfq RRRYRSftTTR RRRT ^STR: 
rr^rr 1 fqqrrr: Ran rtrr RrRRRRRRcrsRRf ^^iqiiii rrir- 
pRfRr Rttt>rt Rfe rirrr; rr rr r c^q 1 «i iQf^> rr?rtrrrt fRRRr: 
rr: %Rnrr fawr: rtt^rtr: 11 » n vftrrrfw rtrrPy 3ft*T c B- 

5*f? RR RffR f^ftqqfir R>RRRoRcft«< lidlfKR Rfl|RT yinIrUHR RT- 
RtqRSRTRtfR RRfR tRTR | ? | SjPdTRfRWrt RfRtff q?RT RRT RRT RTRR 

f% R%R ^rrPr^ <sRRtefft Y^rnff ^'HdM^qP^a 11 fRjTRR rrt- 
qwz rrr rtrr R^rq^rmfq RtqqsR rur-tt rPr <yvrr 11 rTPrrt qt f - 

RTRT5T fa^SR: qqq^ R R,R RTR'TRR RTR% Rf: II iqTTpRWT- 

RiRTRT RcRRTRTRRpRR R R qq^ff RRTpRT RRRTRTR RRR I R«rRti?%- 
W RT^RRT dfRR «Rlf^ RtRlTRf R^RlPR fRRR RffR q#PR^T- 


16 i.e., the 36 orders into which the immediate attendants on the 
god arc divided. The Raja of Khurdha the representative of the ancient 
royal house of Orissa holds the lowly office of sweeper to the god. 
According to Hunter ( Orissa , I. 128) the Raja himself is the traditional 
head of the 36 orders. His deflection from loyalty to the British power 
about the data of the present document perhaps explains why it is not 
he but Krishna Chandra Mahapatra, who is signing it cs the head of the 
^6 offices. 
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Wrfq- h %5rrc^r w TrcRtf^r# t*nrf 

II 


Signatures : — 

(In Oriya) «f^t?rr«r?nT^ 

HH'HH RTO 

f^r^a 

$ 

(In Devanagari) 

c r^3£ 

<o 

wercrcnft 3>r ii 

>? 

5 ^ (?) 

(Illegible) 
«fl*T>nwr ^ft («ft ? ) 


sftrm 

it^r? m 3mm % i?fcT %cnKm^t vr 
(In Kanarese) «fbT^T wrfafimft mf*r 

(In Devanagari) sfta^ wpprra' qntr: 

^TfcT tftwRr- 
*rr*f5r 

(In Telugu) «ftrr^R ^ femmfafafs 

^dNi < *«u*ft 
(In Devanagari) sftTPT ^Tnmt 
*T|% 

smfijr Tnr^tapmm sft 
ssflTHT 

*r§>r sftrnmsrsft 

(In Bengali) sfknTTy’s&r : I 

sfafteraHsjfcmr ntmfa 


(In Devanagari) sftrm arfa'Pnii mrnprercr 
sftrm 
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SPTPnfo? 

5PT5JHT 
TT5HR>: II 

(OR 24 July , 1804 No. 345) 


Translation 

MAY THE ILLUSTRIOUS LORD, THE SOVEREIGN 
OF THE UNIVERSE, BE OUR REFUGE— 

May the sincerest felicitations of the entire popula- 
tion of this city of the Supreme One, wealthy, pious and 
noble, 17 of the whole Sect of the Vaisnavas, of countless 
Brahmanas headed by the Royal preceptor and lastly, of all 
the attendants of the Deity, like Krishna Chandra Mahapatra, 
the Chief of the thirty six holy offices, shed brilliant lustre on 
the exalted (personage) Governor-General, Marquess of 
Wellesley, known by the following titles “ One — with — 
— everlasting — fame ” (lit. May — his — glory — continue), 
“the ruler universally accepted,” “ Chief among all nobles,” 
and “ wielding lofty titles ; ” who is devoted to (the task of) 
bearing the burden of the earth which testifies to the (unique) 
virtue of worshipping his illustrious patron deity ; who is 
the repository of a host of virtues which are being sung by 
numerous women, who have been turned into his chattels, 
in consequence of his having extinguished the splendour of 
• the orb that his enemies are, included in the globe of the 
earth, itself held in fee by the exhibition of his majesty de- 
rived from the prowess of his own arms; to whom the entire 
world is devoted on account of the repeated recounting of 
his noble fame ; who is the unrivalled sun that has caused to 
bloom the lotus that the English race is ; and who has 


. 17 The expressions satam and mahatam possibly stand for ' of 
saints * and ‘ of mahants' respectively. 
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besides taken the vow of protecting the gods, the Brahma- 
nas and the Vaisnavas. 

Supported as we are by the solicitous attention of the 
English power, our predominance has been established in 
the holy temple of our Divine Master Jagannatha partly 
through the grace of the Supreme Lord, the illustrious So- 
vereign of the Universe and partly through the desire of the 
esteemed ruler. It is on this account that security and com- 
fort have come to us according to our luck. Therefore, 
we, the people of the holy city are ever engaged in pronounc- 
ing our benedictions and we wish to send our felicitations 
to your lordship. Further, we cherish but this desire that 
your authority over this holy city may continue in this way 
for ever. Previously while pondering on your Lordships 
reputation, we became convinced of (the inevitability of) 
your control over the holy temple from reports, discussion, 
the sacred texts and the trends (of current events). Wc are 
now beholding with our own eyes exactly what we foresaw. 
In no instance did we witness nor shall we ever discern such 
prowess as we saw when your forces were preparing for 
war and again at the time of the defeat and the expulsion of 
the enemies. During this period the entire population was 
protected by you in such a manner that not a single soul 
suffered even the slightest loss, and we who were employed 
in attending on our Lord were not even aware that a war 
was raging in the land. While in the previous regime we 
had to meet with obstruction even in the smallest matter, 
we enjoy happiness now in every respect under your gov- 
ernment. Sincerely do wc hope that your lordship will 
establish justice in the same way as it was done (of yore) by 
Brahma and other gods and that having heard of the security 
in which our lives and properties are, thanks to the care of 
the British authority, people from other places like Vfnda- 
vana, Varanasi, Ramanatha and Dvarika will all come to this 
city and having viewed the Deity will ascend to Vaikuntha 
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And we. here are praying night and day to God that 
the supremacy of the English power may last for ever, that 
the Lord by placing your lordship under his lasting protec- 
tion may promote your steady advancement and that, we 
your well-wishers, being rid of all fear (worries) under your 
rule may ever remain engaged in the service of the Sovereign 
of the Universe : — 

*» 

• Verses. — Such is the virtue of this city of the Supreme 
Being that here indulgence (of the senses) brings the same 
reward as asceticism, taking of meals in disregard of (caste) 
rules serve only to cleanse the stains of birth and the dust 
of a slave girl’s feet is capable of purifying even the gods (1). 

The journey (of life) has been rendered difficult by the 
Vedas and the Dharma-Sastras. In vain, oh elite, have 
you pursued (your path) ? Of what use is this labour ? On 
this sea-coast, beneath the banyan tree, is available the 
nectar of absolute truth for any one to drink in with his 
eyes. (2) 

(Here) The purifying food even if dropped from a 
dog’s mouth should be eaten by Brahma and other Gods 
if by luck they find it. (3) 

The light which flashes like lightning in the firmament 
of the soul of the ascetic, shines on the Blue Rock in the 
form of wood. (4) 

Glory to the Lord of the Universe, in partaking of the 
leavings of whose food the bars of proximity do not operate 
between the Brahmanas and other high castes on the one 
hand and dog-feeders and untouchables on the other. (5) 

Where there is prosperity there is no learning ; where 
both co-exist liberality is wanting : If three of them happen 
to occur in one place in consequence of numerous meri- 
torious deeds (done), courtesy does not manifest itself ; 
and where the last-named is found piety is sure to be absent. 
But it is in you alone, that all these shine together through 
the grace of God. (6) 




THE NANDI-PURANA 
By R. C. Hazra 


No Ms of this work has been discovered up to the pre- 
sent time. There is a work called Kedara-kalpi 1 which, 
in one Ms 1 2 , claims to be a part of the Nandi fvara-purana 
or Nandi-purana. but it can be little doubted that this 
Kedar.a-kalpa is really an independent work having nothing 
to do with the Nandi fvara-p. or Nandi-p. The total 
absence of any Ms of the Nandi-p. has compelled us to base 
our present account of this Purana on the information 
contained in the extant Puranas and the Smfti-Nibandhas 
as well as on the verses quoted from the Nandi-p. in the 
latter works. 

In all the printed editions of the Matsja-p. the Nandi-p. 
is described as follows : 

*Ti s i 'blpn^'i | 

‘ It is declared that (the Purana), in which the glory of Nanda 
(i.e. Gauri) was declared by Karttikeya, was called Nandi-p. 
by the people.’ The above mentioned verse of the Matsya-p. 
of which the second line has obviously defective readings, 
occurs in Aufrecht’s Ms of the Matsya-p. with the reading 


1 Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, ASB, V, pp. 
794 — 799 (No. 414}) and pp. 792-794 (No. 4142). In the former Ms 
the work consists of three parts, of which the first part claims to 
belong to the R udrayamala ; but in the latter Ms the work claims to be 
a part of the Vikhyada-purana. 

, 2 Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, pp. 81-82, No. 157. In this work 

SahkJra speaks to NandikeSvara on Mahapatha. It is the same as 
Patalas u ff. Q f Shastri’s Ms No. 4145, but in Shastri’s Ms Hvara 
(i.e. Siva) speaks to Karttikeya. 

* Matsya-p. fsaSS ed. 5 3, 61 ; Venkat- ed. 53,60 (v.i. akhyanarp 
fottakhyataip), Vaftga. ed. 53,60, Jlvananda Vidyasagara's ed. 53, 60. 
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‘nandapurananT for ‘ nandipuranam ’ in the second line 4 * . 
This verse is also found quoted in Caturvarga-cintamani II, 
i, p. 21, Ni/ydi dra-prad Jpa, p. 18, and V ira-mitrodaya , 
Paribhasa-prakaSa, p. 15 ; but in these three Smfti-Niband- 
has the text of the second line is given respectively as fol- 
lows : 

It is obvious that the text of the second line of the above- 
mentioned verse, as preserved in the Smrti-Nibandhas, is 
better than that found in the printed editions and in Auf- 
recht’s Ms of the Matsya-p. The Prabhasa-khanda ( 1 , 2, 81) 
of the Skanda-p on the other hand, describes the Nandi-p. 
as follows : 

trrcRi4 ^Tfrr%4^ ^44 1 

t 11 

‘ Oh best of the twice-born, (that Purana), in which the 
glory is described by Kar/like ya to Nandin, is well-known 
as Nandi-p. on earth.’ In the Devi-bhdgdvata I, iii, ij the 
twelfth Upapurana is called ‘ Nandi-krta ,’ and there is no men- 
tion of any ‘ Nandi-p Nandi-p.’ Nandd-p.’ ‘ Ndnda ’ or 
‘Skanda’ in the DtvI-bhagavafa. 

An examination of the texts of the above mentioned 
verses shows that the Nandi-p. was originally declared by 
Karttikeya to Nandin 6 * * (who, then, narrated it to some 
other person addressed as ‘ king ’ in some of the quoted 


4 Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue p. 40 , No. 95. 

6 This line, as quoted in the Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 533, 
reads * tallokair vyakhyatam * in place of ‘ talloke nandakhyam * . 

6 Cf. Devi-bhdgavata I, iii, 15 in which the twelfth Upapurana 

is called ‘Nandi-krta/ In Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 917 two of vhe 

quoted verses are ascribed to a work called ‘ Nandi-prokta/ but this 

‘ Nandi-p rokta 9 Upapurana may be the same as the $iva-dharma which 
is called ‘ Nandi-prokta tfivadharma 9 or ‘ Nandi ke^vara-prokta 
sivadharma in its chapter-colophons. (See H. P. Shastri, Cat . of Sans. 
Mss , ASB, V, pp. 718 and 723-8, Nos. 4084 and 4085 respectively). 
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verses, 7 that it dealt primarily with the glorification of 
Nanda (or Nandi, i.e. Gaurl), and that it was also called 
‘ Nandi-p., and ‘ Nanda-p.’ 8 

The Nandi-p. (or Nanda-p.), being originally declared by 
Karttikeya, was also called ‘ Skanda.’ In giving a list of the 
eighteen Upapuranas the Kurma-p., the Garuda-p ., and the 
Saura-sa/ltbitd of the Skandii-p. name the third Upapurana 
as* ‘ Skanda ’ and describe it as follows : — 
fffbi 3 HlflrP* 9 

‘ The third (Upapurana) is called Skanda , and it was 
spoken out by Kumara (i.e. Skanda).’ That this ‘ Skanda ’ 
Upapurana is the same as the Nandi-p. (or Nandd-p .) is shown 
by the following facts : (1) the chief speaker in both these 
Upapuranas is Karttikeya ; (2) the Caiurvarga-iintamani and 
the V Jra-mitrodaja quote all the verses of the Kurma-p. con- 
taining the list of Upapuranas but reads * trtiiyam nandam- 
uddistam kumarena tu bhasitam* for the above mentioned 
line of the Kurma-p . 10 ; (3) in the lists of the eighteen Upa- 
— puranas given in the Pardsara-upapurana , Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s Prasthdna-hbeda, and the 6iva-mahatmya-khanda 
of the S-.ita-samhita of the Skanda-p., the third Upapurana 
is named ‘Nanda’ (i.e. the Purana on Nanda) ; n (4) ‘ Skanda , 

7 Dana-kaumudi, p. 40 (nrpa) ; Smrti-lattva I, p. 131 (rajan) ; 
Caturvarga-cinlamani 111, i, p. 668 (viSan patc) ; and so on. 

8 In Visvakosa (a Bengali encyclopaedia) JX, p. 546 the Nandi-p. 
and the Nandd-p. have been regarded as diffetent work's. 

9 Kiirma-p. I, i, 17b; Garuda-p. (Vchkat ed.) I, 223, 18a; Eg- 
gcling, India Office Catalogue, VI, p. 1382. All the printed editions of 
the Kiirma-p. read ‘ skandam ’ ; but in Jlvananda Vidyasagara’s 
edition (I, 215, 18a) of the Garuda-p. the reading is wrongly given 
as ‘ skandam.’ 

10 Caturvarga-cintamani II, i, p. 21, and Vira-milrodaya, Pari, 
bhasa-praka£a, p. 13’ In the Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 532, the erro 
neous reading ‘ naradam ’ is found in place of ‘ nandam.’ 

11 Eggleing, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1230. Prasthana-bheda (ed. 
Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam 1912), ’p. 10. Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., 
VI, p. 1378. • 
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is the name for the third Upapurana in some of the Mss of 
the Prabhasa-khanda of the Skanda-p., but ‘ Nanda ’ in the 
rest ; 12 and (5) Narasimha Vajapeyin, who quotes Kurma-p. 
I, i, 10 (anyanyupapuranani, etc.) and then gives, in his 
Nityacara-pradipa , p. 19, the titles of the eighteen 
Upapuranas according to the list contained in the Kurma-p ., 
names the third Upapurana as ‘ Nandi-purana ’ and not 
as ‘ S hands? . 

The Nandi-p. was also called ‘ Vayaviya .’ In his Mala- 
masa-tattva Raghunandana quotes the line ‘ anyanyupa- 
puranani, etc/ with the mention of the Kurma-p. as its source 
and then says that this line refers to the ‘ Narasimha-p ., 
Nandi-p ., Aditya-p., 4 Kdlikd-p. etc/ 13 Raghunandana then 
reproduces those lines of the Kurma-p. which contain the 
list of the Upapuranas. According to the second 
of these quoted lines * the third Upapurana is the 
Vayaviya spoken out by Kumara ’ 14 , there being no 
mention of any ‘Nandi-p., ‘Nandd-p.’, Ndnda-p or * Skanda-p /, 
in any of these quoted lines. So, it is evident 
that according to Raghunandana the Vayav iya-upapura >;a 
(spoken out by Kumara) and the Nandi-p. were the same. 
The mention of the 4 Vayaviya narrated by Kumara ’ as the 
third Upapurana is also found in the list of the eighteen Upa- 
puranas given from the Kurma-p. in Sabda-kalpadruwa , 119 
(under 4 UpapurananT). 


18 Skanda-p. VII, i, 2, 11b— trtiyam skandam (v. 1 ‘ nandam ’ 
in the Venkat. and Vahga. editions) uddistatti kumarenanu- 
bha$itam. 

13 Smrti-tattva I, pp. 792-3— kaurme— ‘anyanyupapuranani 
munibhih kathitany-api/tani ca narasiipha-nandy-aditya-kalikapurana 
dlnlti, yatha — adyatn sanatkumaroktam, etc.’ 

14 ‘ trtiyam vayavlyam ca kumarena ca bhasitam '--Smrti- 

tattva I, p. 793. The Vanga. ed. of, the Malamiisa-tatt 'va (p. ? ) reads 
4 kumarenabhibhasitam.’ So also does Candlcarana Smytibhusana’s 
edition (p. 213). ' 
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In • the Revd-mdhdtmya, lh the third Upapurana is 
named 1 Nanda-p., and is connected with the Visnu-p. thus : — 
^ ?mr grfni 

But in the Rcva-khanda of the Skanda-p , which is practically 
the same as the R eva-mdhdtmya mentioned above, the 
above mentioned line occurs with the mention of the 
‘ Saukeya ’ as the third Upapurana . 16 So, it seems that the 
Nandi-p. was also sometimes called ‘ Sattkeya-pd 

Thus, the Nandi-p. was known under different titles, 
viz., Nandi-p ., Nandi-p., Nanda-p ., Nanda-p ., Skanda-p., 
Vayaviya-p. and Sankeya-p. For some of these titles we 
find clear* reasons ; viz, it was called Nandi-p., because it 
was reproduced by Nandin ; its title ‘ Skanda, was due to 
its original narrator Skanda ; and it was called Nandd-p, 
Nanda-p. or Nandi-p., as it dealt primarily with the praise 

of Nanda or Nandi (i.e. Gauri). But we do not know how 

/ 

it came to be known as ‘ Vdyaviya, and ‘ Saukeya ’ also. 
Whatever different titles our Nandi-p. might have had in 
„early times, the Smrti-writers refer to it very often as ‘ Nandi- 
p., and sometimes as 4 Nandi- p .’ 17 

Numerous verses are found quoted from the ‘ Nandi-p .’ , 
in Gadadhara’s Kalasara, Gopalabhatta’s blaribhakfivi/dsa, 
Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Nityacarapradipa , Raghunandana’s 
Smrti-tattva , Govindananda’s Dana-kaumudi and I arsa- 
kaumudi, Madhavacarya’s commentary on the Pardsara- 
siurti, Sridatta’s Krtydcdra, Hcmadri’s C aturvarga-cintdmani , 
•Vallalasena’s Ddnasagara and Adbhutasdgara, and Apararka’s 
commentary on the Ydjvavalkya-swrti. Vallalasena, who 
was extremely cautious about the authenticity of the Pura- 

16 Aufrecht, 'Bodleian Catalogue , p. 65. 

14 Skanda-p. V, iii (Reva-kh.), 1, 48b— saukeyam hi trtlyam tu 
purane vai?nave matam. 

17 See Acara-bbufa na (of Tryambaka), p. 183 ; Smrti-rainahara 
(of Bfhaspati Rayamukuta), fol. 56b (Shastri, Cat. of Sans. Mss, ASB, 
III, No. 2138, p; 228). 
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nas he used in his Danasagara , utilised its contents without 
the least shade of doubt. Further, a ‘ Nanda-p.’ is mentioned 
by Alberuni in that list of Puranas which he committed to 
writing from dictation. 18 Jn his R djatararigini Kalhana 
says that ‘ having heard the Nandipurana from some pupil 
ofVyasa the king (Jalauka) frequented Sodara and other 
(sacred springs) as vying (in holiness) with NandiSa’. 19 
These evidences, as well as the facts that the Nandi-p., as 
known from the quoted verses, was non-Tantric, and that 
its name is mentioned in the Matsja-p. and is found includ- 
ed in all the early lists of the eighteen Upapuranas, show 
definitely that it was an early work and must have been- written 
before 700 A.D. As not even a single Ms of this work has 
been discovered up to the present time, it is not possible to 
say anything definitely about the upper limit of its date. 
From an examination of the quoted verses, however, we feel 
inclined to take it as a work of the sixth or seventh century 
A.D. In one of the verses quoted from this Purana in Go- 
vindananda’s Varsa-kaumitdi (p. 458) there is mention of the 
names of a few zodiacal signs, viz., Tula, Makara and Mesa. 

It has already been said that the Reva-mahatmya and 
the Kevakhanda of the Skanda-p. connect the Nandi-p. with 
the Visnu-p. as a part of the latter and are thus inclined to 
regard it as a work of the Vaisnavas. This Vaisnava cha- 
racter of the Nandi-p. is supported by a verse which has been 
quoted from the ‘ Nandi-p in the N ityacara-pradipa and in 
which Krsna appears as an object of worship. 20 There 

18 Sachau, Alberuni’ s India I, p. 130. That this ‘Nanda-p.’ was 
the same as the ‘Nandi-p. is shown definitely by Alberuni himself" when 
he says “ Nanda-p. i.e. a servant of Mahadeva.” 

19 Rajatarafigini I, 123. 

20 mi 1 

trwfffkgrf! stew** 11 

(Quoted in the Ni/yacara-pradipa,p. 647.) 
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is another verse, quoted in I lari !■ hktivildsa (p. 677) which 
says that sinners may attain the highest abode of Visnu by 
singing his name. 21 But this last-mentioned verse must 
not be taken seriously, because there are other quoted verses 
in which the regions of Brahma, Varuna, Brhaspati and 
others have been mentioned as places capable of being at- 
tained by certain pious acts. 22 On the other hand, Nara- 
simha Vajapeyin calls the ‘Nandi-p.\ a part of the Skanda-pP 
which is pre-eminently a 3 aiva work. More detailed in- 
formation in this direction is furnished by Kalhana when 
he says that after hearing the Nandi-pnrd na from a pupil of 
Vyasa, -king Jalauka frequented Sodara and other holy 
springs with a view to be equal with NandiSa. We know 
that NandiSa (or Nandikcga) was an attendant of Siva ; and 
Sodara (in Kashmir) has been shown by Stein to have been 
situated in close proximity to the temple-ruins of BhuteS- 
vara, 24 which is a Saiva Tirtha. Hence, it is clear that 
according to Kalhana the Nandi-p. was a Saiva work ; other- 
wise, it could not be said to make the kin# so much zealous 
in his devotion to Siva. The Saiva character of the Nandi-p. is 
also shown by a large number of quoted verses in which 
Siva (also called Sarva, Rudra, Sankara, etc.) is regarded 
as the object of worship, 25 the Linga-worship is prescribed, 26 


21 sarvada sarva-kalesu ye’ pi kurvanti patakam I 
nama-sanklrtanam krtva yanti visnoh pararii padam II 

( Daribhaklivilasa , p. 677). 

, 22 See, for instance, the verses quoted from the ‘ Nandi-p in 

Apararka’s com. on the Ydj naval kya-smrti , p. 366 ; Dana samara, fols. 
1 1 8b, 131a, 169a, 180b, etc.; and so on. 

23 Nityacara-pradlpa , p. 18-matsye- ..... nandaya yatra mahat- 
myam karttikeyena varnyate I nandlpuranam talloke nandakhyamiti 
cocyate 1 tacca skandaikade&ih II 

. 24 M.A. Stein, Kalhana’s Rajatarafiginl , I, pp. 20-21 and 23-24 
notes on verses 107 and 123 ot Chap. I. 

25 For such verses see Nityacara-pradlpa , pp. 685-6; Ddnasd - 
gara, fols. 131a, 196b, 197a, 198b, etcr, Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 907, 
957; and so on, 

• 26 Smrti-tattva I, p. 129; Nityacara-pradlpa , pp. 685-6. 
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the sectarian Mantra * ora namah Isivaya ’ is praised, 27 and 
the Siva-worshippers are given preference to other sec- 
taries. 28 In his Caturvarga-cinta/na ni ( 111 , ii, p. 691) He- 
madri quotes from the ‘ Nandi-p.’ an extract in which I$vara 
(i.e. $iva) speaks on the result of avoiding meat ; and in the 
Adbhuta-sagara Vallalasena quotes from the same Purana 
seven ’metrical lines on Siva's burning of Tripura. 29 So, 
the Saiva character of th eNandi-p. is unmistakable. But as we 
have already seen that the Alatsja-p. describes the Nandi-p. as 
a work dealing with the praise of Nanda, it seems that the 
Nandi-p., like the earlier L.inga-p., was originally a Saiva 
work in which both Siva and his Sakti (i.e. Nanda) were 
praised. Or, it may be that it originally dealt with the 
praise of Nanda but was later on utilised by the Siva- wor- 
shippers for spreading their ideas. Its Vaisnava character 
was most probably the last stage in its change. 

The Nandi-p. must not be taken to be the same as the 
Nandi keSvara-p. (also called NandiSvara-p.). 30 The dis- 
tinct character of these two Puranic works is shown by the 
following facts : — (1) in the list of the eighteen Upapuranas 
given by Raghunandana in his Maiamasa-tattva there is men- 
tion of a ‘ \ / ayaviya l ipapurd na’ (which we have already 
found to be the same as the Nandi-p.) and the ‘ Nandikefvara - 
yugma’ (i.e. the two Nandikeivara-purdnas , which the com- 
mentator kaSirama Vacaspati takes to mean the ‘ Brhan- 
nandikesvara-p . ’ and the ‘ Nandikefvara-p . 31 ) ; (2) The Sabda- 
kalpadruma quotes from the ‘ Kur/na-p.’ a few verses on the 


27 Smrti-tii/lva I, pp. 130-1. 

28 Apararka’s com. on Ycj., p. 399 : Dinasa&ara, fol. 198b. 

29 Adbhutasagara, p. 485. 

30 In Visvakusa IX, pp. 547 and 549 the Nandi-p. has been 
wrongly identified with the Nand/fvara-p. or Nandikeivara-p. 

31 Ma/amasa-fa/tra (cd. Ca>ndlcarana Smrtibhusana "with K a s i - 
rama Vacaspati’s commentary), p. 213- nandikesvara-yugmam 
bjhannandike^varapura narii nandikesvarapuranam ca. 
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list of the eighteen Upapuranas which includes the * Vayavij/a’ 
and the ‘ Nandikefvara-yu gm a ’ 32 ; (3) the (. ' at urvarga-c intd- 
mani, Vrata-khanda, gives from the Kurma-p. a list of the 
eighteen Upapuranas in which the third Upapurana is the 

* Nanda’ but the fourth is named ‘ Siva-dhar/na ’ in some 
Mss and as ‘ NandikeSvara- yugma ’ in others ; 33 (4) die 
same Smfti-writers are found to draw upon both the Nandi-p. 
and* the Nandikedvara-p . , but there is not a single verse which 
has been ascribed by any one of them to the Nandi-p. in one 
place of their work and to the Nandikefvara-p. in another, 
nor is there a second instance in which the same verse has 
been ascrib.ed to the Nandi-p. by one writer and to the Nan- 
di he hara-p. by another. It is only in Sulapani’s Durgot- 
sava-viveka (p. 8) that the verse ‘ rksa-yoganurodhena,’ 
really belonging to the Nandikes'vara-p . , has been ascribed to 
the ‘ Nandi-p., That £ulapani’s ascription of this verse to the 
Nandi-p, is wrong is shown by the facts that this verse occurs 
only in some of the Mss on which the printed edition of the 
Durgotsava-viveka is based, and that the verse ‘ bnagavatyah 

~pf3veSadi,’ which belongs to the group of those eight verses 
(including the above mentioned verse ‘ rksa-yoganurodhen ’) 
which are found quoted as ‘ Nandikefvara-p.’ in Raghunan- 
dana’s Durgapuja-tattva (pp. 2-3) is ascribed to the Nandi- 
keivara-p. by Sulapani himself in his Durgotsava-viveka (p. 9) 
and Vasanti-viveka (p. 28). A similar instance of wrong 
ascription is found in the ASB edition of the Dana-kauniudi 
(p. 46) in which there is a verse 1 * 4 which is ascribed to the 

* Nandi keivara-p . ’ in only one Ms and to the ‘ Nandi-p.’’ in 
the rest. But this difference in ascription is simply due to 

32 See ABORI, XXI, p. 43, foot-note 2. 

33 Ibid., p. 43, foot-note 1. 

34 Dana-ktiumud’ , p. 46- nandipurane (v. 1. ‘ nandikefvara- 

purane ’ in Ms q) tfsnarta-jala-dane — 

yo’pi ka^cit tfsartaya jala-dilnam prayacchati 1 
. sa nitya-tfpto vasati svarge yugasatam nrpa M 
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a scribal mistake, because this verse is found quoted in 
many other Nibandhas with the mention of only the ‘ Nandi- 
p.’ as the source . 35 

It has already been said that not a single A fs of the 
Nandi-p. has been found as yet. So, we do not know exact- 
ly what its contents were. We shall, however, try to give 
an idea of its Smrti contents from an examination of those 
of its verses which are found quoted in the Smfti-Nibandhas. 

Regarding the Adya-p., Samba-p ., Kdiikd-p., Nandi-p., 
Aditya-p., Narasiniha-p ., Visnudharmottara , etc., Vallalasena 
says in his Danas agar a that these works dealt prominently 
with donations . 36 As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of the verses quoted from the Nandi-p. in the commentaries 
and Nibandhas deal with various topics on gifts ; v/%., 
praise of donations ; 37 results of following the right pro- 
cedure in making donations ; 38 bad effects of making gifts 
to an unworthy person ; 39 benefits of giving water (to a 
thirsty person for drinking, or to a Brahmin for washing 
his feet), horse, elephant, chariot, cows which are well- 
decorated or are in the course of delivery (the best recipient 
of such cows being the spiritually developed persons, the 
Agnihotrins and the deities), well-furnished house, clothes, 
umbrella, turban (usnlsa), shoes (especially to a Brahmin 
going on a journey), collyrium (to the eyes of a Brahmin), 

35 See Kalasara, p. 584; Danasagara , fol. 144; Caturvarga- 
cintamani I, p. 989 ; and so on. 

36 kurmapuranadiprunayoh 1 

uktany upapuranani vyakta-dana-vidhlni ca || 
adyam puranam s a mb am ca kalikahvayam eva ca 1 
nandim aditya-samjnam ca narasimham tathaiva ca ll 
Danasagara, fol. 2a. 

37 Danasagara, fol. 6a ; Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 5, 49 ; Ap^ra- 
rka’s com. on Yaj., p. 406. 

38 Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 102. 

39 Apararka’s com. on Yaj'., p. 296 ; Caturvarga-cintamani I, 
pp. 102, 450. 
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stick (to. an old man), ornaments, sacred thread, coins called 
Suvarna as Daksina (a Suvarna being said to be equivalent 
to 16 Masas), land (which is productive or is shining with 
crops such as sugarcane, wheat, barley, etc.), food (to all 
without distinction of castes, except in Sraddha ceremo- 
nies), drink (panaka, prepared with water mixed with molas- 
ses), milk, ghee, curd, molasses, fruit-bearing trees, orchards, 
gardens, pleasure-gardens, etc. 40 It is needless to say that, 
except in a very few cases, the recipients of ihese gifts are 
only the Brahmins. 

•More interesting is the topic on Vidya-dana, on which 
about 300 metrical lines are found quoted in Apararka’s 
commentary on the Y ajnavalkya-smrti , Vallalasena’s Dana- 
sagara , Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamam , Raghunandana’s 
Smrti-tattva , and Govindananda’s Dana-k-cnmudl . 41 Ac- 
cording to these verses, there are fourteen kinds of Vidyas, 
vi%., the four Vedas, the six Vedangas, DharmaSastra, 
Purana, Mimariisa and Tarka (Logic). Besides these, there 
are other secondary sciences which have grown out of the 
principal Vidyas mentioned above, viz., Ayurveda (medical 
science), Sasya-veda (science of agricultute), Kala-vidya, 
£ilpa-vidya, etc. All these sciences (including Sasyavidya) 
have been highly praised ; and though the benefits of teach- 
ing these Vidyas as well as 3 lokas, Prahelikas, Gathas, etc., 
to worthy students and of giving books on these sciences 


40 Apararka’s com. on Ydj., pp. 296, 379, 406 ; Danasdgara, fols. 

118a, 118b, 133b, 138a, 138b, 143b, i44a-b, i49b-i5oa, i52a-b, 158a, 
158b, 159b, 160a, 162b, 169a, 170b, 171a, 171b, 172b, 180b, 184b, 210a, 
211a, 221b, 224a, 225a, 226b, 228a, 28ia-b, 285a, 285b; Krtyacdra , 

fol. 70a ; Caturvarga-cintdmani I, pp. 456, 477, 507, 571-2, 892, 904, 
907, 909-910 ; 957, 960, 984, 984-5, 989, 1041, 1050 ; Ddnakaumudty 

pp. 46, 83 ; Kdlasdra, p. 584 ; Smrti-tattva I, pp. 502, 503, II, pp. 3 66, 
62^ ; Haribhaktivildsa y pp. 316, 317 ; and so on. 

41 Apararka’s com. on Ydj\ y pp. 396-403 ; Ddnasdgara , fols. 
I95b-20ia ; Caturvarga-cintdmani I, pp. 511, 513-6, 526, 526-7, 547-556, 
559, 561 ; Smrti-tatti>a I, pp. 347, 348, 502, 503, 656, 657, 658, II, pp. 
^362, 588; Dana-kaumudi y p. 67. 
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(including Sasya-vidya) to gods or worthy Brahmin reci- 
pients have been described elaborately, greater importance 
has been attached to donation of books on Atma-vidya 
(i.e. philosophical treatises), Pauranl Vidya (i.e. Puranas) 
and DharmaSastratmika Vidya (i.e. DharmaSastras). The 
whole procedure of copying and giving books, which 
has been elaborately described in these verses, 
consists mainly of the following operations: — the 
donor’s selection of an able scribe (whose qualifica- 
tions have been given in some of the verses) as well as of 
an auspicious day ; preparation of ink of different colours ; 
preparation of pens ; construction, in the prescribed, man- 
ner, of a Sarapatra (also called Vidyadhara, i.e. a stool, on 
which a book to be copied is placed) with gold, silver, ivory 
or durable wood ; collection of leaves (patra) required for 
the Ms and furnishing their margins with lines drawn in 
black and red ink ; construction of wooden covers for the 
Ms and furnishing the outer sides of these covers with orna- 
mental paintings ; decoration of the house in which the 
copying is to be made ; honour to be shown to the scribe 
by presenting to him money, ornaments, etc., before he 
begins his work ; furnishing the scribe with knife and 
other requisites ; the scribe’s ceremonious beginning, with 
the sound of musical instruments, of his work of copying 
in the appointed house on an auspicious day after duly per- 
forming Punyaha-vacana and Svasti-vacana and worship- 
ping Brahma, Visnu and 6iva; feeding of Brahmins at the 
completion of the work of copying ; comparison of copied 
Ms with its original, and making necessary corrections in 
it ; furnishing this new Ms with covers of wood and cloth ; 
taking this Ms with pomp and ceremony to a temple of Siva, 
and dedicating it to the deity ; appointment of qualified 
Brahmin readers (vacaka, Pathaka, whose qualifications 
have been mentioned in a number of verses) for reading 
out the Ms and explaining its contents to the addience, the 
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language used in explaining being Sanskrit or Prakrit 
according to the language of the book ; presents 
to be made to the readers and to the donor’s teacher, who 
is to attend the function ; decorations and merri-makings 
in towns and villages on this occasion. If the A Is is to 
be given to some worthy Brahmin, it should be taken to 
his house in the above mentioned manner and formally 
given to him. One may also acquire the merits of Vidya- 
dana by building a house, inviting a learned teacher there, 
honouring him with wealth, raiments, etc., and making him 
teach a number of students. * 

Equally interesting are the 25 metrical lines, quoted by 
Apararka, Vallalasena and Hemadri 42 , on the praise of 
foundation of hospitals (arogya-8ala) for the suffering huma- 
nity and the poor. According to these lines, such hospi- 
tals should be furnished with qualified and experienced 
physicians and powerful medicines, and food, honey, ghee, 
etc., should be supplied to the patients free of cost. 

There is also a large number of verses on the benefits 
Trfr’ the following acts : — digging of tanks and wells, and 
their dedication to a Brahmin or a deity, or for public use ; 43 
giving food to cows ; H feeding a Brahmin who is visiting 
holy places ; 45 avoiding meat in the month of Karttika and 
under different RaSis, viz., Tula, Makara and Mesa; 46 
worshipping an earthen Siva-linga ; 47 offering incense and 
flowers to gods and Brahmins ; 48 furnishing temples and 


42 See Aparaka’s com. on Yaj. , pp. 365-6; Danasagara, fols, 230b- 
231b; Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 892-4. 

43 Apararka’s com. on Yaj., pp. 408-9 ; Smfti-tattva II, pp. 514, 
516; Dana-kaumudt, p. 164; Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 1002, 1004-5. 

44 Danasagara, fol. 131a. 

. 45 Danasagara, fol. 152 a-b. 

46 Var;a-kaumudi , p. 458 ; Kalasara, p. 26. 

47 Smfti-tattva I, p. 129. * 

48 Danasllgara , fols. 165a, 166b ; Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 922. 
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houses of Brahmins with lamps 49 ; muttering the six-sylla- 
bled Mantra ‘ om namah givaya ’ and using it in worship, 
donations, etc .; 50 curing a person of his disease with the 
help of one’s knowledge of Ayurveda ; 51 assuring safety 
to a person distressed , with fear ; 52 offering incense to 
Kfsna, gold to a Siva-linga, and Madhuparka to Siva ; 63 
shampooing the feet of a tired Brahmin traveller, 
and offering to him ointments for use on his feet ; 54 singling 
the names of Visnu ; 56 and so on. 

In the Caturvarga-cintdmanilW (Parigesa-khanda) a large 
number of verses has* been quoted from the Nandi-p. on the 
various topics connected with Sraddha ; viz., classification 
of Pitfs ; mention of the different classes of Pitrs whose 
satisfaction is created by the worship of Visnu, Brahma and 
Siva ; determination of proper time for the performance of 
funeral ceremonies ; persons who deserve to be invited and 
fed in a funeral ceremony ; enumeration of the various 
objects to be given to Brahmins in a funeral ceremony, viz., 
gold, silver, ornaments of various kinds (such as armlets, 
necklace, earrings, waist-bands, anklets, bracelets, etc. "all 
sfet with gems), foot-wears (paduka), palanquins, vehicles, 
various kinds of food, clothes, fans, umbrellas, scents and 
other articles for toileting, cows, buffaloes, young elephants, 
bulls, etc.; praise of giving gold coins (called Suvarna) and 
silver as Daksina ; origin of silver from the drop of tear 
fallen from one of the unblinking eyes of Siva when he was 
looking at Tripura with the intention of destroying it ; and 

19 Ddnasdgara, fols. 190a, 190b ; Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 941. 

10 Smrti-tattva I, pp. 130-1. 

11 Smrti-tattva I, p. 678. 

Apararka’s com. on Ydj. , p. 385 ; Ddnasdgara , fols. 237a, 
232a-b ; Caturvarga-cintamani , I, p. 946. 

53 Nitjdcdra-pradipa , pp. 647, 685-6. 

64 Ddnasdgara, fol. 163a ; Caturvarga-cintamani I, p. 956, 

° 5 Haribhaktivi Ids a , p. 677. 
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so on. -In his Pardfara-bbdsya (II, ii, p. 242) Madhavacarva 
quotes from the Nandi-p. seventeen metrical lines on the in- 
numerable rebirths (first as shrubs, plants, etc., and next 
as various lower animals and members of lower castes) 
which a murderer of a Brahmin has to pass through after 
residence in hells for Kalpas, before he is born as a Brahmin. 
That the Nandi-p. contained the story of diva’s burning of 
the city called Tripura is shown not only by the above men- 
tioned account of the origin of silver but also by the seven 
metrical lines, quoted in Vallalasena’s Adbbutasagara 
(p. 485) on the omens foreboding the destruction of Tripura. 

In some of the quoted verses 6iva speaks most probably 
to a king (who is addressed as ‘ viSampate ’ and ‘ vatsa ’ 
in some other verses) 56 . 

The Nandi-p. seems to have been a non-Bengal work. 
The crops mentioned in connexion with Bhumi-dana ex- 
clude rice. 57 


APPENDIX 

The N . indi - p . has been drawn upon in the following works : 

(0 Apararka’s com. on Yaj ., pp. 296, 365-566, 379, 385, 396-403, 
406, 408-409. 

(2) Adbbutasagara , p. 485. 

(3) Danasagata , fols. 6a, 118a, 118b, 131a, n8a(?), 133b, 138a, 
138b, 143b, i44a-b, i49b-i5oa, i52a-b, 152b, 156a, 158a, 158b, 159b, 
160a, 162b, 163a, 165a, 166b, 169a, 170b, 171a, 171b, 172b, 180b, 184b, 
190a, 190b, i95b-20ia, 210a, 211a, 221b, 224a, 225a, 226b, 228a, 

• 23ob-23ia, 232a, 232a-b, 232b, 28ia-b, 285a, 285b. 

(4) Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 5, 49, 102, 450, 456, 477, 507, 
511, 513-516, 526, 526-7, 547-556, 559, 561, 57t» 57 I_2 > 892,892-4, 
904, 907, 909-910, 922, 923, 941, 946, 956, 957, 960, 984, 984-5, 989 
1002, 1004-5, 104 1 , 1050, 9 J 7 (?) ! HI, i, pp. 45, 64, 79, 153, 221, 389, 


56 See Caturvarga-cintamani I, pp. 571-2, III, i, pp. 45, 64 and 
668, and III, Ii, p. 691. • 

87 See the • verses of the Nandi - p . in Dana ^' gara , fols. 138a 
5 nd 138b. r 7 
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389-390, 476, 657, 658, 667, 668, 682, 706, 721-2, 738-9,889, 933, 1100; 
III, ii, pp. 26, 691. 

(5) Krtyacara , fol. 70a. 

(6) Para Jar a-bhasya (of Madhavacarya) II, ii, p. 242. 

(7) £ulapani\s Durgo tsava-vweka , p. 8 (?). 

(8) Dana-kaumudi , pp, 46, 67, 83, 164. 
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THE CONCEPTION AND NUMBER OF PR AM AN AS 
ACCORDING TO VRTTIKARA UPAVARSA 


By V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
( Continued ' from page 242) 

or (3) “sTTrT: — both the probans and the pro- 

bandum, the mutual relation of which is already known. If 
it be taken as a karmadharaya, it means the sambandha itself 
which is already known. The word in the definition 

would 'm'ean the probans and the probandum. The 
Varttika says : 

“snmrr ?ti<i<h«to 1 

4T 3T ld*l<-«Hf yrereT I 

ll" 


The import of the word Sambandha : The word sambandha 
jhT-the compound “fTHWW" is explained thus : — 

the invariable concomitance of the 
liriga and the lingin when the relation is thus spoken of, the 
related objects are also spoken of as vyapya — the probans — 
and the vyapaka — the probandum. The vyapya is one which 
exists either in all cases of the vyapaka or in some only, 
while the vyapaka exists in all cases of the vyapya. 


"aqra^T 1W ^ **4TT*’ wW I 

aft ^tRT^TRTr *PTt ^ftsPr 3T ^ II 






<rft: II" 


o£ the two, the vyapya is the gamaka — the chief means of 
inferential knowledge and the vyapaka is the gamya — the 
object inferred. 
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Bbuyodariana — a means of vydptijndna : The knowledge 
of vyapti or the invariable concomitance which is the chief 
property of the vyapya is the result of 

bhuyodarSana — the experience of the probans and the pro- 
bandum in many instances in different times and places. It 
is possible to experience the vyapti of the two properties 
of a general character — or between two 

concrete objects. The experience of the vyapti between 
the and “sMwjitRr” is that between two ge- 

neral properties while the vyapti between the rise of Kfttika 
in the horizon and that of Rohinf in succession to it is that 
between two concrete instances ; 


“afflft 3*T?nr*3TT ^ -c*rrfer: *mrRPwrt: i 
aroft ^Tfa^Tf'T Onmt: i 



1 


This vyapti has to be ascertained carefully. Only 
certain hetus (probans) possess it while others do not. For 
example, some mistake that all instances of hiriisa are ins= 
tances of adharma ; in other words, hiriisatva has vyapti 
with adharmatva. The Vedic passage “n 
prohibits certain hiriisas which are practised for selfish 
ends and those selfish hiriisas are no doubt adharmas. But 
the hirhsaa enjoined like the as accessories 

to Jyoti?toma sacrifice cannot be called anarthas. So what 
is prohibited by 3astra is anartha ; that is nigiddhatva has 
vyapti with anarthatva. In this connection the Varttikakara 
explains many fallacies associated with hetus (probans) and 
other parts of the syllogism. 

The purport of the word 3t?rf?rfn£: : The purport of the 
word "arcrRnpst” in the definition is explained bv Varttika 
thus : 


1 Vide, tflokav'arttika, verses 12 and 13. 
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»r?^r grfsrq^arcftsfq- n 
"srfi^^r snmrf? rnstt stpr! s?r:i 
crrs^or ifTf^snrrof fav^' <ttrii 
tqtR*nfrf%# ^rtrt: <ttw 51” 2 

What is already cognised cannot be the object of infer- 
ential knowledge since it is presumed that all pramanas work 
for the advancement of knowledge. Again the inferential 
knowledge cannot present an object when its absence has 
already been established. Hence the term “arerfwfsj” is taken 
in 'the sense of ‘ non-determined ’ — in the form in 
which the*obiect is to be inferred. An inference, for example, 
of fire by smoke, if it had been previously determined as 
existing in the paksa will be a restatement of 

what had been already known, and it will be invalid if fire 
had already been determined as non-existing in the paksa. 

The division of Anvmdna with illustrations : 

The Bhdsja text : — 'W qmiwfcft 

^ I rT?f SRJTtarft *T*TT — I 

R«Tr — 

i 8 gives two kinds of inference with illustrations. 
The former “VcRSRft ] s explained by Varttikakara as 

the inference of one particular from another particular — 
where the invariable concomitance of the two particulars is 
known— taking the ‘word pratyaksa ’ in the sense of vi$e?a 
(particular), in contrast with samanya (generality) in the 
latter. 

crfsrefa wsRrtsfa rm 11 

kw S’fotonq; jt: jr: i 

SRFJRTT ll ” 3 

Ibid., verses 55 and 57. 

Ibid., verse's 141 and 14 
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This kind of inference of a particular is acceptable to 
Vindhyavasin, who is identified by some with I$varakfsna, 
the author of the Safikbyakarihis ; 

fstfSRT fip areTfiRT l" 4 

The term akfti in the Bbasya is to be taken in the sense of 
special generalities like and 

so that there may not be overlapping as between the two. 
So observes the Varttikakara : 

“arr^rtf^ %?rfaq;i 

fwft sTtosftrer: n” 6 

The second variety is illustrated thus in the Bbasya : 

nf^fo+i <, u Ih ii” when we see 

that Devadatta moves from one place and reaches another 
we suppose that all the gatis (movements) lead to some 
destination ; “jpt : cPt srROTff?r: im i” 

On the basis of this “WTT^TTfa” we infer that the sun 
moves from one place to another since his presence is 
seen in different places. 

The meaning of the word ‘ Arthe .’ The word ‘artheHn 
the definition of the anumana will have been fully explained 
if it is taken in the sense of an object that has objective 
reality. The very fact that the inferential knowledge pre- 
sents an object of reality proves that according to the Mi- 
mamsakas, samanya (generality) is a vastu — object which is 
perceptible — rc*rerff. But the Bauddhas do not accept 
samanya as an object of reality. Thus observes the 
Varttikakara : 

^ srarfwR i 

5^4 5TPT || 

^I^RRTT ^1 

anrraw «r>nf^f3^rn 


4 Ibid., verse 143. 
6 Ibid., verse 144. 
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All pramanas except non-apprehension — "anrqwfssr” 
generate cognitions that present objects of reality ; so the 
anumana-pramana which is distinct from anupalabdhi ge- 
nerates the cognition of the probandum which may be a 
generality (tfUTRUT) or some other category. 

The Varttikakara concludes the anumana section with 
the important observation that all objects, either generalities 
or other, are to be accepted as they are experienced. A 
generality like gotva can be considered asadharana — more 
parti cufar --than the generality sattva. But nobody could 
conceal the existence of sattva when he talks of the parti- 
cular feature of the other generality gotva. The concep- 
tions of sattva and gotva as and “3TflTurwil*lM” 

are relative and it is possible to speak of these generalities 
in such terms as they are universally experienced : 

WrT ! fcfTWq , ?F®T II 

fprifa ^q;ir 7 

Sabda and the propriety of its placement after Pratyaksa and 

Anumana 

After anumana, Sabdapramana is defined by the Vftti- 
kara. The importance of Sabda as a pramana is greater 
than upamana, arthapatti or anupalabdhi. The Sankhyas 
who do not accept upamana recognise Sabda as a separate 
pramana under which Sastra the self-revelatory Sabdas, viz., 


8 Ibid verses 146 — 148. 
7 Ibid., verses 186 — 188. 
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the Vedas, are taken as infallible authority on supernormal 
dharma and moksa. Pratyaksa is first defined since pra- 
tyaksa, the first and foremost of all is accepted 

by all schools of thought including the materialist 
T.okayatikas who do not recognise any other pramana. 
Anumana is then taken up in view of the fact that the Vai- 
gesikas and the Bauddhas accept two pramanas only, vi z., 
pratyaksa and anumana, and that anumana is dealt with im- 
mediately after pratyaksa in most of the works dealing with 
pramanas ; hence the propriety of defining 6astra (gabda- 
pramana) as the third important means of knowledge. 
Since the Naiyayikas and many others accept upamana as 
an important source of knowledge it is defined after gabda. 
Paragarya (who may be identified with Vyasa?), whom, as Su- 
carita Migra observes, Kftakoti follows, speaks of arthapatti 
as the fifth pramana. And abhava is given at the end since 
it works only in the absence of all other bhava-pramanas. 

The definition of tab da applicable to one variety only — 
Sdstra : The definition of gabda as given by the Bbasya 
runs thus : "snr* Sastra pro- 

duces a cognition presenting an object having no contact 
with the sensory organs on the basis of the cognition of 
gabda. This definition evidently refers to 6astra the Vedic 
passages that enjoin or prohibit certain things, producing 
good or evil for the performer. It is asked : “ Why has the 
Vfttikara orBhasyakara defined the particular gabdapramana 
viz., ‘codana,’ without defining the general gabda, both lau- 
kika and vaidika, especially when he has given the general 
definitions of all other pramanas ? ” The answer is simple. 
According to Upavarsa, the nature and function of all pra- 
manas are well-known and as such, need not be investigated. 
They are however given here, as understood by all gastra- 
karas, for our correct guidance. In Purvamlmamsagastra 
investigating the nature of ’dharma, the particular gabda, 
viz., codana, with all its supplementary portions, is consi- 
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dered the only pramana on dharma and so it is 
defined, and it is easy to understand the general definition 
of Sabdapramana from that of the particular Sabda, viz., 
5astra. 

The Utility of other Pramanas in relation to Sasra : Even 
pratyaksa, anumana and other pramanas are defined here 
with the purpose that these pramanas help in some way or 
otlier the Vedic student in understanding the nature and 
function of the Sastra, viz., the vedic texts. The pratyaksa- 
pramana helps him to discern the nature of varna, pada, 
matra and other details of the vedic texts that he studies 
under an *Acarya. The utility of anumanapramana is ex- 
plained by the fact that the vedic student * infers in ins- 
tances like finiqfa" the remaining portions of the 

mantra beginning with ‘‘%^r rt”. So also arthapatti 
would help him in tracing the passages in instances where 
complete vakyas are not found in the vedic texts. IJpamana 
is helpful to trace the relation between prakfti and vikfti 
sacrifices. Even abhavapramana guides him in the inter- 
pretation of avyaktacodanas which enjoin sacrifices without 
dravya and devata. As the word Sastra means only the 
vedic injunctions, so the words and '3 t414*TI?pt” 

in the body of the definition mean only the knowledge 
for and ‘fMbrr4’ respectively. The word 

Sastra not only means the vedic texts but (by yogarudhi) 
all writings that instruct mankind in the means of 
.attaining the human values, dharma and moksa. The 
important vedariga, the VvakaranaSastra, for example, 
explains the correct formation of words with their correct 
usage and prescribes it for the attainment of abhyudaya. 
The Mlmariisa-Sastra interprets the Vedic texts by enunciat- 
ing' many rules for the correct understanding of the Vedic 
sacrifices which, if performed properly, produce abhyu- 
daya for the performer. So these systems can also be called 
Sastra. The Vafttika text runs : 
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“srrfrsfrrfawfa *Ksr«rrfr i 

•t f^^>w>pR«rPrw5rrfir sreqfa it 
rr«r i 

srf^mJTW 5 ^of^ifer: 3 T:l 

*rm rl^Tif II 

*TcT MltlM^^ir^l^W 4|«SWt^na*{ I 
#?>ur>ftsfer d'fKi'%»TF^ra fR*r n 
Rrafaw «T +=(^<1 I 

?TfJnTTiR!T5Tfr3T ^IIHK t*SUKT II 

^RTf ■'i'H^I^H II 

mi ^r=HRis<> tfewnta ?rath 

srrc^ mr farcftn 

5R*T«TT«r c PCt5fR% ^rPTfa^F^ I 

fVatr^fR n” * 


Upamana 

After the Sabdapramana, Upamana is defined thus : 
"37*rmfa OT’pnmfwtFJssf ?fe*t?qR*Tfa — mi *ra*rc*N 
Upamana is similarity (experienced in the object) generat- 
ing a cognition (of the same) in another which has no con- 
tact with the senses. This definition has been fully ex- 
plained in the Kzsikd : spjpnsf *rr$w srfirciui^ rnmn- 

jrfWH*-Trrpqf^«e^ srerfafrestf jtt y faytm l fr qm'njwftftrart- 

S^rrfMh’ ff W tTT 'ff h-pT JT'T l ?lT®TrSTT: ll” 

The illustrative passage "»ra*pwft «ftar<»re»r” is to be 
interpreted as follows : the compound is a 

bahuvrlhi — 3TPT The word 

is to be interpreted as '$5# arforfirfrr” — that in which 
(sadftfya; is experienced in gavaya — ' m ^nmr *rryur«j;’i 
The compound means the pramata who re- 

collects the cow '*rt FRT?r:’. The word foRurn * is to be 


* Ibid , J, i, j, tfahda, verses 7 — 14 . 
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taken in the sense of the agent — the pramata who recollects. 
So the total sense will be — 'wr rrrfT^T 

the similarity experienced in gavaya produces 
a cognition ‘ the cow is similar to this (gavaya).’ 

Naijaika definition criticised : While explaining this defini- 
tion of upamana, the Varttikakara points out that the defini- 
tion given above is different from the one given by the 
Naiyayikas The Naiyayika. 

definition would not prove that upamana is a pramana as 
distinguished from agama or Sabda. So begins the 
Varttika text in the upamana section : 

. . reft 1 

wm zr«rr 11 

srftra STTCft jt: 1 
11 ” 9 


Tn this connection the scope of upamana is discussed. 
It is said that upamana generates a cognition of similarity 
in the object which has no contact with the senses. The 
. similarity that is cognised may be the object of a perception 
and the object that possesses the similarity (like the cow in 
the example cited above), may be the object of a recollec- 
tion ; but the cognition »ft:” with the cow as 

vigesya and similarity as prakara is nothing but upamiti. 
Thus the Varttikak3ra concludes : 


fwf^nr 1 

*TT <refa<nTU 



1 ” 10 


Upamana as a separate pramana : The importance of 
upamana as a separate pramana in the interpretation of the 
Vedic texts is emphasised by the Varttikakara at the end of 


* Ibid:, 1, 1, 5, UpamSna, verses i 4 nd z. 
10 Ibid., verses 37 and 38. 
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the upamana section. The atideSa by which the accessories 
of a prakfti sacrifice are transferred to a vikfti on the basis 
of similarity is nothing but upamanapramana. Some think 
that it is anumana. But there is no vyapti between the 
Sauryadi-vakyas and the Agneyavidhyanta. Similarly, the 
acceptance of a pratinidhi, substitute, of an accessory is based 
on a similarity — upamanapramana. If a substitute (pra- 
tinidhi) is closely similar to the original, then it is to be pre- 
ferred to anything less similar. Observes the Varttikakara : 

‘ ‘fastRrrR r|q it jttot (? ) 

C O O 'O Ni 

ftsr fa^rr 

w 1 «-h 1 

e * >0 ■* 

RfrRfr ^ ?rf*R>rei%sfcRr- 

=? 5T«r: 11” 

Arthaputti 

Arthapatti presents an object presumed to exist without 
which another object seen or heard of, cannot be spoken of 
as existent — 'aRfafarfa ^ffs^rr 

($ dbara bha sja ) . This is illustrated in the B.bdsya : 

“wr sfrpft ^ijrrwr ^mr'’ — the 

presumption that Devadatta exists outside (the house) 
is based on the experience of his non-existence in the house 
and on the fact that he is alive. Here there is a conflict 
( farta’ or " aR’Rfa ”) between two pramanas, viz., 
abhava which makes us know that Devadatta is not in his 
house ("*Tfr>TTT<5R^ ' ) and the anumana that makes us 
infer that he lives (“^ftaw:”), but .is not found in his 
house and on the basis of this conflict it is presumed that 
Devadatta exists in some place outside the house ("srf^rf^- 
^RT”). This is explained by the Varttikakara : — 
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“srRT'Jr^rsRTTrfT *PTT*ff ^TT^r I 
sppsr HT*TfaftT$STfm u” 11 y 

The non-existence of the person concerned in the house is 
known by anupalabdhi or abhava pramana, while his exis 
tence in some place is inferred since he is known to live. 
The conflict between the two pramanas — abhava and anu- 
mana — is to be explained as that between a viSesa-Sastra 
and a samanya-Sastra and not as between two particulars 
like and in which* case one is 

sublated by the other. Just as the scope of the samanya- 
Sastra — t vrmlh is restricted in the light of 

the pa'rtitular injunction of the kratuhithsa, the scope of 
anumana is restricted in the light of the abhavapramata, so 
that the person who is not in his house should still be living 
in a particular place outside since he lives. 

Arthapatti based on other P ran/a ms. That this arthapatti- 
pramana is based on pratyaksa is illustrated in the 
Varttika : "?r* ScJTCTfrt WHTft^pT^TST^FTr, 3T=p” 12 — the pre- 

sumption of the existence in fire of a Sakti to burn “ss^TRtTrlT’ 
without which the perception of burning cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained. That it is based on anumana is illustrated 
in the Varttika. “snrirpTFT ttFTFT^ ffpi H ^ d r ” — from 

the fact that the sun is in different places in different times, 
it is inferred that he moves from place to place and it is pre- 
sumed that the movement is not possible without possess- 
ing the gakti for movement. Those that arc based on 
upamana, arthapatti and anupalabdhi are illustrated in the 
Varttik-a as follows : 



>^ft<rfirarTirT wr i 


arfa-srr firawfefr 


11 Ibid., 7, i. 5, Arthapatti. verse I. 

12 Ibid., 7, r, 5, Arthapatti, verse 3 . 
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g^r: i 

'5WTTOM' ft w fiiW pWI^I 
^qTrnm^off^^nTi^rsRrrTOTci; n 
»TfR;4?Rf^Tfsrftrfizrff^ stem i 


Tii'O main varieties of Arthdpatti . Arthapatti is of two 
kinds : and “’srarekfa- ". The varieties under 

"?c2T«rkfTT” have been already mentioned. The “sjflFTkffr i” 
is illustrated in the Vdrttika thus : 


"fr-fi fen * ^hpnfenr i 

>3 <0 

TTf’nftsprkwrif ’snrmkfm^ n” 14 

O 

When wc hear the statement that Devadatta does not 
eat in day time but is at the same time fat, we presume that 
he should be eating in the night time, since his fatness can- 
not be accounted for otherwise. 

The utility of ‘'sjcTT^kfw” for the interpretation of the 
Vedic texts is further elucidated in the V art til. a thus: 


’Sfmf 'rfrkktsfkR; 

f¥nrtfem 

n” 16 

The authoritativeness of the vidhi passages in the 
Smfti of Manu and other great Acarya enjoining astaka and 
other Sraddhas is explained by Srutarthapatti that they are 
based on smftivakyas and not on the ordinary statements 
of men which may or may not be valid. The linga — the 
capacity of a mantra to convey a particular sense — becomes 
a pramana on angatva on the basis of Srutarthapatti. The 
mantra nfer” which explains the cutting of barhis 


18 Ibid., verses 4 — 9 
18 Ibid. Verse, 51. 

16 Ibid., Verse 87. 
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in the Dargapurnamasa sacrifice will be of no use unless we 
take it as an accessory of barhirlavana in the sacrifice ; and 
this cannot be made out by lingapramana unless we 
take for granted a gruti : “3T^T i.e. 

this mantra should be utilised^as an accessory of barhis- 
lavana in- this sacrifice. The presumption of a gruti with- 
out which the lingapramana cannot explain the angan- 
gibhava is the result of grutarthapatti. The supplying of 
the word expressing a phala (fruit) in those codanas without 
phalagravana is again made possible by grutarthapatti. The 
codanas like which enjoin sacrifices like 

Vigvajit Gannot convey a complete sense unless they are 
related to words expressing reward. Hence the presump- 
tion that these sacrifices are related to a phala like 
svarga which is desired by all alike. In all these instances 
it is not possible to speak of the existence of vyapti bet- 
ween the gamaka and gamya. So the question does 
not arise that anumana can work in all instances of 
arthapatti. 

* Arthapatti as a separate pramana. The Naiyayikas, 
however, hold the view that arthapatti can be brought 
under anumana. They argue that in the example of 
arthapatti : it can 

be suggested that arthapatti is nothing but a syllo- 
gistic statement such as 

3 ft m Trfer *mt 3Tf*r n” This is met by the 

Mimamsakas, as follows : the probans in the example 
cited above, viz., cannot be spoken of 

as existent in the paksa (subject) without knowing 
Devadatta’s outside existence Hence 

the fallacy of svarupasiddhi — the absence of probans 
in* the subject. This fact has been explained in 
one of the karikas of Kumarilabhatta’s forgotten 
work ‘ Brbattika , cited by Narayanabhatta in his 
•Manameyodaya : 
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*T |g: wftpufa fTT'T^c^r =q >T^ ll” 16 
Ant’paLibdhi 

Next to arthapatti, the abhavapramana is explained : 
"anTRtsfq srRFrnmt ^^rrWTT^^TPT^rf'^T’’. Abhava is the 
absence of the five other pramanas (already dealt with) 
and it produces a cognition presenting abhava without 
any contact with the senses. Whether abhava is an object 
to be cognised is a vexed question. The Prabhakaras do 
not accept abhava except the adhikaranasvariipa in ins- 
tances like qsf JTTfhr” and consequently they do not 

recognise the abhavapramana. But the Bhattas accept 
the four well-known varieties of abhava and explain that 
the cognitions presenting abhava are produced by 
anupalabdhipramana. The Yarttikakara opens this section 
thus : 

qrqtMrqqtorq Fr^nrrqsrqTnrqT n 17 

The object which cannot be cognised with the help of .the 
five other pramanas is cognised by abhavapramana. The. 
first five are known as bhavapramanas in the sense that 
they are helpful to cognise positive- entities while the sixth 
is known abhavapramana in that it produces a cognition 
presenting abhava which is also accepted as a vastu. That 
both abhavas — the pramana and the prameva — are different 
from the bhavapramanas is explained in the Varttika in 
syllogistic forms : 

q--q-errcvq i 
qqwRT*orrqT fk qhqTqTqvnqqq 11 
snrnfBfa FrrqtFT'T 

S3 

qrJrqeqTsrar u” 18 

i« p. 126. T. P. H. edn. 

17 Plokavcirttika ; 1 , i, 5, Abhava, verse 1. 

18 Ibid., verse 54 and 55. 
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The utility of abhavapramana in the interpretation of 
the vedic texts is also explained by the Varttikakara : 

"‘Wff'T tftff'T i 

q- trf-TTTi^ ^^tpt u” 19 

To explain that the fruit of one sacrifice is not produced 
by another, and that one pradhana sacrifice is not 
accessory of another and that two accessories of a pradhana 
sacrifice are not accessories to each other require the aid of 
abhavapramana. 

Sambhava and Aitihya not separate pramanas 

Only six pramanas arc recognised by the Vfttikara and 
the Bhasyakara. The two other pramanas — sambhava 
and aitihya — are placed under anumana and agama 
respectively, though they are recognised by some Acaryas 
as separate pramanas. The Varttikakara observes: 

trfr Ft 1 A favTT I 

o o 

3 ^ il n 20 


19 Ibid Verse 56. 
* 20 Ibid., verse 5 8, 
F. 7 




THE LOCUS CLASSICUS OF THE THEORY OF 

SUGGESTION 

By Shrikrishna Mishra 

In order to get the meaning out of a word or a sen- 
tence Sanskrit scholars postulate what they call Vr/tz or 
Vydpdra which can be translated as 'power.’ or 'force’ 
or ' function ’ without which words are incapable of giving 
any ‘meaning . 1 Firstly, there is Slbhidhd or Denotation, the 
primary function by which a word like ' cow ’ means the 
particular object known as ' cow .’ 2 About the meaning of 
a sentence, some say that it is no more than the meanings 
of the different words used in the sentence, for a sentence 
is but a collocation of words. Really these scholars hold 
that words have no meaning apart from the sentence in 
which they occur and so are called Jlnvitdbhiihdnavddins . 3 
But others 4 believe that the meaning of a sentence is not 
expressed by any single word of that sentence, but is some- 
thing new and different from the meanings of its constituent 
words, and is the resultant of the relation of the word- 
meanings through expectancy, compatibility and juxtaposi- 
tion, which are the causes of the meaning of the sentence . 5 
Against their opponents the Abhibitanvajavadins affirm that the 
relation between the different words in a sentence is ex- 

1 — ‘ParamalaghumaniU sa (Benares Edition), 
Page 7. 

2 To be more precise, the word ‘ cow ’ means ‘ cowness ’ 
which being a quality and unable to exist without a substratum im- 
plies the body or form in which ‘ cowness * subsists, and thus means 
the. cow as we see her. Vide Vakyapadlya quoted by Kavyaprakafa 
(Ananda^rama series Ed.), page 32. 

3 The followers of the Prabhakara school of Purvamimarhsa. 

4 The followers of Bhafta Kumarila and the Naiyayikas. 

6 TT \&—TarkMSafigraha. 
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pressed, and in order to know the meaning of the sentence, 
which depends on this relation, there should be another 
function which they call Tatparya or Import . 6 In any case, 
however, these two functions, Abhidha and Tatparya, can 
bring out the meaning of ordinary sentences only and an 
apparently contradictory sentence like “the hamlet is in 
the Ganges” cannot be understood with the help of either 
or both of them. For, in this case, the primary meanings 
of the two words used in the sentence are incompatible. 
A ‘hamlet’ cannot exist in the stream of the Ganges, which 
is the primary meaning of the word ‘Ganges’. In order, 
therefore, to make the sentence intelligible, Sanskrit scholars 
postulate a function called Taksand or Indication, which is 
different from the two functions above discussed. Whenever 
there is incompatibility between the primary meanings of 
different words in a sentence to the effect that the meaning 
of the sentence is rendered unintelligible, this function of 
indication renders it intelligible by bringing out of one 
such word a meaning closely related to its primary 
meaning . 7 Thus the incompatibility in the present case 
is removed by bringing out of the word ‘Ganges’ the meaning, 
the bank of the ‘Ganges,’ which is closely related to the 
stream, the primary meaning of the word. 

Now the question arises : Do these three functions 
suffice for bringing out the meaning of all different types of 
sentences that we come across in literature. And the answer 
that the Sanskrit literary critics of the Suggestion School 
give is an emphatic ‘no.’ They postulate a function called 
Suggestion which is of the utmost importance in 
poetry. We shall not here define poetry but that it deals 
with human sentiments can very safely be asserted. But 
they hold that an express statement of a sentiment is dull 

6 Vide Kavyaprakdh, vft/i on Karika VI, and Locana (Patta- 
bhirama Sastri’s edition). Page 5 6 *TH*n*i 

1 Kavyaprakaia , Karika IX, 
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and. stale and is one of the defects of poetry . 8 In order to 
get pleasure from poetry, that ecstatic joy which it undeni- 
ably gives, the sentiment must be presented to us from this 
very function of Suggestion. Thus, for instance, the word 
Rati, meaning the sentiment of love, does not move us at 
all while the same when suggested, for example, by the 
description of the different poses of bashful Sakuviala in 

' sfni h fasprftr raft 

ttRt tomi 

■jTfire.rT^T<PTT *T 3 ?feTF*n':ll 

c\ Of. 

transports* us to an extraordinary world of enchantment. 
Any sensitive and cultured mind will bear witness to the fact. 
But apart from the joy-giving characteristic of this function, 
it is indispensable even for understanding the meaning 
of sentences. Take, for instance, the following verse — . . 

W 3FJ3T iTTfort 3<T I 

The speaker here is a woman who daily goes to the 
bowers on the bank of the Godavari to meet her lover, and 
the verse is addressed to a pious man whose frequent visits 
to the place for fetching flowers disturb her in her secret 
amours. She tries to dissuade him from going there. She 
cannot speak out her intention in open and clear words, 
nor can she possibly succeed in removing him from her 
way even it she does so. Therefore, she tells him, “O pious 
*man, that dog has been killed today by that ferocious lion 
living in the bower on the bank of the Godavari river ; 
now you may wander (there) with confidence.” The dog 
of the verse may refer to an actual dog which might have 
disturbed the fellow in getting the flowers, or it may be an 

8 wrefr tn si 3 i..,^ fs *n**nf% 

t q re r W lfiftfli I Dbvanyaloka (Pattabkirama Sastri’s 
edition) p. 81-83/ an d also Kavyaprakafa Karika IX. 
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imaginary creature — a mere invention of the courtesan 
speaker to introduce the lion in order to terrify the naturally 
timid pious man. In any case, the cultured and sensitive 
listener, conversant with the context of the verse, will at 
once pick up that the true meaning of the verse is just the 
opposite of its apparent meaning and that the woman’s 
recommendation is only a subtle device to remove the obstacle 
from her rendezvous. He will relish the disguised manner 
of her speech to get her heart’s desire. 

Now, not only does meaning presented through 
Suggestion become charming and relishable, but it cannot 
be understood without this function. It is a, remarka- 
ble example of the predominance of the function of Sugges- 
tion in the field of literature. In the verse above quoted 
describing bashful Sakuntala, it may be contended that the 
charm lay in the faithful portrayal of her amorous poses and 
not in the suggestion of love, but in the present instance, 
laying aside the poetic charm, the meaning itself is not clear 
without the help of Suggestion. And Anandavardhana, 
the famous exponent of the theory of Suggestion, did -well 
to choose such a verse in order to prove his thesis. The 
scholarly world will be, again, in a perpetual debt to his 
great interpreter Abhinavagupta who actually opened the 
eyes 9 of those who arc desirous to know the ttuth about 
poetry. He finally refuted the arguments of those who did not 
believe in Suggestion in his fine and elaborate exposition 
of this verse which has now become the classical example 
on the subject. His explanation of this verse has finally 
solved the Gordian knot of the nature of poetic com- 
munication. And the aim of the present article is to pre- 
sent briefly and clearly before the scholarly world Abhi- 
navagupta’s interpretation of this verse and his refutation 
of other interpreters. 


8 Locatia. Page 164. 
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II 

The difficulty in the above mentioned classical example 
lies in the fact that the actual word used by the wench 
is bhiu/ht or ‘ you may wander/ while (her intended mean- 
ing as well as) the meaning conveyed by the sentence is 
just its opposite — 4 you should not wander.’ Now, the 
crux of the problem is that this latter is not the primary 
or express meaning ( ahbibiiarlha ) of the word bhanni. 
Again, it cannot mean ‘ may wander ’ and ‘ should not 
wander ’ at one and at the same time, as the two meanings 
are contrary to each other. Nor can it mean both alter- 
nately,' because the power of a word ceases to function 
after it has expressed one sort of meaning . 10 So the 
difficulty remains unsolved. 

Three kinds of explanations or this verse have been re- 
corded and refuted by Abhinavagupta. One explains it 
with the help of a means of knowledge ; another does it 
by means of a function other than that of Suggestion ; 
and yet a third brings out the meaning by dint of the mani- 
festation of Rasa. 


Ill 

Of all the means of knowledge the one that can have 
a choice of application to the present case is Inference. In 
general we may note that the complex mental state of the 
woman in her inability to speak her heart’s desire as is 

10 So says the author of the L ocana, quoting the authority of the 
1 y akyapadtyu in support of his argument. In note 2 above we men- 
tioned how the word ‘ cow * actually means ‘ cowness* and not a parti- 
cular cow. Now if anybody says that the word ‘cow ’ means ‘ a parti- 
cular being endowed with ‘cowness/ to him the author of 
the Vakyapatiya says : i.e.. Denotation 

having exhausted its power of denoting the attribute, cannot express 
the substantive which must therefore be implied. On the authority 
of this axiom, Abhinavagupta says that Denotation having once 
expressed the meaning of bhama as you may wander 9 has exhausted 
its power of . expressing any other meaning : 

? Locana , page 5 5 . 
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suggested by the verse is not so dull as inferential know- 
ledge is. Nobody, for example, gets pleasure in inferring 
from the blinding smoke of the kitchen that there is fire in 
the kitchen. Pleasure derived from literature is an extra- 
ordinary experience and should not be thus dispensed 
with .” 11 

But apart from the general criticism of the theory of 
inferential interpretation, we find the Naiyayika is over- 
thrown on his, own grounds. Let us listen to his interpre- 
tation of the verse. He thus derives the meaning intended 
by the speaker : The advice of ‘ wandering’ given by the 
licentious woman to the naturally frightful pious man 
causes us to infer just the opposite meaning (‘ should not 
wander ’) by her mention of the ‘ ferocious lion haunting 
the Godavari groves.’ 

Now such a syllogistic reasoning commits the fallacy 
of the * discrepant reason ’ ( ' anaikdntika be In) because even a 
fearful man sometimes goes to such dreadful places if he is 
so ordered by his master or so desired by his sweetheart. 
Moreover the pious man will certainly be in doubt whether 
he should believe in the words of so objectionable a cha- 
racter as the speaker of this verse, and hence the reason 
given is inconclusive (asiddha). Thus we find that the 
syllogistic or inferential interpretation lacks its main prop, 
the validity of reasoning . 12 

The second kind of interpretation seeks to derive the 
meaning of the verse with the help of the function either 
of Denotation ( abhidha ) or of Import ( tatf enya ). 

The Abhihitanvayavadi, who derives the meaning by 
Import construes it thus : It is incompatible to ask a natural- 
ly timid ‘ pious ’ man to go to a place haunted by a * fero- 

'TJflfarefo: Locana, Page 155. 

12 Vide L,0(,ana y Page 60, and also Sahityadarpana (edition of 
Haridasa Siddhanta Vagisa), Page 280. 
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cious lion.’ This incompatibility terminates the meaning 
of the verse in the other meaning — ‘you should not wander’ — 
by the function of the sentence known as Import. The 
interpreter means to say that Import takes the help of Indi- 
cation and functions after the latter has shown the incom- 
patibility of the primary meaning of the words ‘pious man’ 
and ‘ ferocious lion.’ Now such an interpretation is based 
on* a false notion of the two functions. From the exposi- 
tion given at the outset it should have heen clear that 
Indication is the third function in the series of functions. 
It cannot work before Import, but only after it, because 
the connexion between the primary meanings of the differ- 
ent words — which constitutes Import — must be known 
first even to comprehend their incompatibility. The notion 
of contradiction itself presupposes the notion of connexion. 
Even in such absurd sentences as “ Hundred elephants are 
on my finger’s end ” the connexion between the subject 
and the predicate cannot be denied, as absurdity is cogni- 
zable only after the knowledge of this connexion. In the 
present instance the lion has killed the dog which disturbed 
the man. Now the obstacle, the dog, having been removed, 
he can easily wander there. ‘ You may wander there, be- 
cause the obstacle is removed ’ is quite an intelligible sen- 
tence. It would have been otherwise had the form of the 
sentence been ‘ you may wander there where the ferocious 
lion lives.’ And once Import has expressed the apparent 
# meaning of the sentence, it ceases to function . 13 

Thus we find that Import is unable to bring forth the 
required meaning of the verse. The A nvitabhidhanavad I, 
who seeks to convey the meaning by Denotation itself is as 
badly off. He thinks that the meaning of a word or sentence 
(a Collocation of words) is that which it means last. Denota- 
tion, for him, is like an arrow which once discharged, passes 


13 See note 8 above. 
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through many intermediaries to reach its final target . 14 
But if it he so and Denotation express many meanings, how 
can it be one function ? Expressing different meanings is 
not possible for one function, for one function is postulated 
to express one sort of meaning. This difficulty cannot be 
set aside even if Denotations be of one type. And it will 
simply be a case of misnomer of functions of various types 
are known by the name, Denotation. 

If by the comparison of the discharged arrow the 
Arndtabhidhamivadi means that this required last meaning 
is very swiftly expressed by the sentence we may question 
him : How can the sentence directly express tfic- meaning 
when the convention regarding its denoting this meaning 
is not known ? 15 

Moreover, the law of causation must be observed, for, 
otherwise, the difference between the 1 Denotative ’ and the 
* Indicative ’ meanings cannot be maintained. Incom- 
patibility between the primary meanings of words in a 
sentence is the cause of Indication. Without such a cause 
there will be no need or justification of postulating a new 
function. If Denotation be like a discharged arrow, which 
prolonging its reach further and further expresses all the 
different meanings of a sentence, then, in that case, all the 
causal peculiarities must be dispensed with, which surely 
cannot be tolerated even by the Anvitabhidhamvadi who has 


I Locana, Page 64. 

15 In a very subtle and ingenious way the Anvi labhidhanavadl 
says that there is no need of establishing any separate convention for 
denoting this last meaning. He says that the meanings of the words 
have been already established by convention and when the conven- 
tion is established in the material cause (the words) there is no need 
of establishing another or the same again to get the meaning of the 
effect (the sentence). But this makes him inconsistent, for, according 
to his theory, the meaning of thp sentence precedes that of the word, 
and so cannot have word-meaning as its cause, as cause precedes the 
effect,- Vide Locana Pages 65-66. 
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burnt his boats on this score by postulating a second func- 
tion called Indication. 

Bhattanayaka, the reputed author who wrote his 
hlrdayadarpa na to demolish the theory of Suggestion, thinks 
that the required meaning of the verse cannot be had only 
of the force of the meaning of words or the sentence. The 
cognition of the fearful nature of the pious man and the 
ferpcious nature of the lion account for it a great deal. In 
the present case, therefore, he says the meaning 1 should 
not wander ’ is cognised not by any function of the word 
but .by the manifestation of the £ Frightful Rasa.’ He means 
to say that the listener or the reader of the verse will be im- 
personating the pious man in order to enjoy the Rasa of the 
verse and so electrified he will shudder at the mention of 
the ‘ ferocious lion’ and thus the negative meaning of the 
verse will be at once apparent to him . 16 

Apart from the fact that the electrification of the sym- 
pathetic reader depends on the Rasa being first suggested to 
him — for Rasa can never be expressly conveyed — Bhatta- 
nayaka’s explanation loses ground when we see that the 
sympathetic reader should not necessarily be as coward as the 
pious man. Moreover, if there is any Rasa in the verse, it is 
the Srfigara and not the Bhaydnaka as is clear from the context. 

Thus we find that neither a means of knowledge nor 
any function other than that of Suggestion is capable to 
call out the true meaning of the verse and Bhattanayaka’s 
explanation puts the cart before the horse, in taking the 
help of Rasa for understanding the meaning. 

IV 

The nature of the function of Suggestion which alone 
can make the meaning of the verse intelligible has been 
defined very simply and succinctly by the author of the 
Katyaprakafa, when he says that Suggestion is that function 


16 Losana, Page 68. 
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If the dog disturbed the man greatly, what business had this 
of the meaning which brings about the cognition of 
another meaning — that is, other than the express or 
indicated meaning ? 17 The nature of this suggested 
meaning as well as that of the composition having the 
suggested meaning have been more clearly stated by Anan- 
davardhana in these words : — ‘Where the word having 
subordinated its express meaning or the express mean- 
ing having subordinated itself suggest a new meaning 
which is sweet and relishable, that species of poetry 
is called Dhvani or Suggestion ’. 18 The casual peculia- 
rities of this forth function of the word and meaning 
have been enumerated in the Kdvyaprakdha . 19 They are 
the peculiarities of the speaker, the person spoken to, 
intonation, the sentence, place, time and others. The 
singularity in the person capable of understanding the sug- 
gested meaning is that he is endowed with imaginative 
intuition and must be dissatisfied with the ordinary express 
meaning of the verse . 20 This casual peculiarity — that of 
the reader being possessed of imaginative intuition — is 
the very life of Suggestion . 21 

Thus in the verse in question the meaning ‘ should not 
wander ’ is suggested not because there is any incompati- 
bility between the primary meanings , 22 but because the 
imaginative listener is not satisfied with the primary mean- 
ing — the unsolicited advice of the harlot to the pious man. 

17 HI I Kavyapraka/a, Karika XXII. 

18 Dhvanyaloka , Karika , XIII. 

19 Ibid., Karikas XXI and XXII. 

80 , Kavyaprakasa, Karika XXII ; and 

Dhvanyaloka, Karika i z. 

21 srfo'HTsrfiTRTH5Wfh4 Locana, page 63. 

11 Hence it is not a case of HejpsngpfisqWHT like HlfPir 
Moreover, in £the suggested meaning is closely re- 

lated to the primary meaning ; here the suggested meaning ‘ you 
should not wander ’ is just opposite to the primary meaning, ‘ you 
may wander ’ , of the word bbama in the verse. 
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woman to inform him that his obstacle had been removed. 
The reader at once gets the scent and the idea suddenly 
flashes to his mind that the pious man must have disturbed 
her in her secret amour in his frequenting the Godavari 
groves in search of flowers for adoration, and her only inten- 
tion is to stop his movements thereabout. 

We have taken time to explain how the true hidden 
mpaning of the verse is suggested to the imaginative listener, 
but in actual experience it is instantaneously known . 23 This 
immediate cognizance of the suggested meaning misled 
the .Anvitahhidhanavadl to hold that it was nothing more than 
the express meaning. The swift perception of the quint- 
essential meaning does not deny the existence of an order 
of sequence which, as a matter of fact, is always present 
there. The word-meaning is first apprehended, then the 
meaning of the sentence, then its suggested meaning. The 
sequence of these different meanings is not perceived in the 
same manner as that in remembrance of established con- 
vention ( safiketa ) or invariable concomitance ( vjapti ) in 
recognising the most familiar objects, or as the function of 
the word-meaning of the sentence is not known separately. 
The reason for this non-perception of sequence is excessive 
and constant study of poetry which makes the mind capable 
of grasping the quintessential meaning the moment a poetic 
piece is heard . 24 The incomprehension of the process 
in spite of its existence proves only the importance of the 
function of Suggestion in the realm of poetry . 26 

88 Dbvanyaloka, Karika XII. 

24 fanj w twTHWRtsfa 

I Locana, Pages 66-67 

85 h fruw 

I Locana, Page 10 1. 

By Locana and Dbvanyaloka in this paper -I refer to one and the 
same book, the Dbvanyaloka with Locana and Balapriya commentaries 
edited by Pattabhirama Sastri and published by Chowkhambha Sanskirt 
series, Benares.. 




DATE OF VACASPATI MI&RA 
AND UDAYANACARYA 

By Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 

Vacaspati AliSra wrote his NyqyasHcJmbarufha in the year 
898 of an unspecified era. The year if referred 

to the 6aka era is only 8 years before Udayana wrote the 
L,akya naval t in 906 Saka. Such a close contemporaneity of 
Udayana and Vacaspati is untenable. The year, therefore, 
is now usually referred to the \ / ikramabda, placing 
Vacaspati in 841 A.D. V’e shall invite scholars to re- 
consider' the problem in the light of the latest materials, 
some of which are briefly noted below : 

1. Vacaspati is separated by a considerable length of 
time from Sahkaracarya, as he has refuted in the Bhamati the 
views of the latter’s opponent Bhaskara. The date of 
Sankara is uncertain, but we can put in round numbers 
as 800 A.D. Vacaspati ought, therefore, to be placed early 
in the xoth cent. A.D. at the earliest. 

2. In the Tatparyattka (p. 339, Vic. Ed., cf, 
also Nyayakanika p. 187) while refuting the Buddhist 
theory on the negative meaning of words (apoha) 
Vacaspati says : — and quotes the line — 

fOTT farflwmN f srfgjft * arf|frftr 1 The 

whole passage, as Stcherbatsky has shown 1 is main- 
ly based on a separate tract of Dharmottara named 
Apoha-prakarana preserved in the Tibetan. It should be 
noted that Vacaspati has quoted the Buddhist scholar 
with the utmost respect by actually naming him with a honori- 
fic epithet bbadanta. This can only be explained by assum- 
ing that they were separated by a considerable length of 
time, not less than a century. According to Tibetan works 
Dharmottara flourished under. King Vanapala in the middle 

1 Buddbiit Logie, Vol. I, p. 476 f. n. & Vol. II, p. 403 ff. 
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of the 9th cent. A.D. 2 Vanapala is a myth, but the fact 
remains that Dharmottara came after the first four or five 
monarchs of the Pala dynasty. Dharmottara is mentioned 
in the Kdjatarafigi ni 3 as a contemporary of Jayapicla 
(circa 800 A.D.) thus : 

« 'rf^JTTSTRt I 

This is not in conflict very much with the Tibetan evid- 
ence and Dharmottara can be safely placed in the first 
half of the 9th cent. A.D. Vacaspati cannot, therefore, be 
placed before the xoth cent. A.D. 

3. In the Nyayalllavati 4 occurs the following passage 

1 cm ^ ^TOTfofrmcqxrfaTW 
wicfimfe/ which is also quoted by Vacas- 
pati MiSra in his Tatparyatika (p. 277.) So, accord- 
ing to Vallabhacarya (cir. 1100 A.D.) Vacaspati 

came after Bhasarvajfia, author of the NyayabhUsana. 
In the latter book, which remains yet to be published, 
Bhasarvajfia refuted at length the views, among 
others, of the Buddhist scholar Prajfiakaragupta ( Gana - 
kdrika , G. O. S., Intr. p. i). So the earliest date that can 
be assigned to Bhasaravajfia will fall in the 9th cent. A.D. 

4. Udayana in the Kira naval! (p. 114) while explain- 
ing the argument establishing * time * as a separate entity 
quotes the following passage : — 

cm qfamfor fe cqreref: 1 

The reference is evidently to Vacaspati (cf. Tatparyatika, p. 
280) arf'm*reiTc*m ! ! *r qTT'rr^fcm^TTWiT 
fjfaoTnl^mr 1 But curiously enough Vardhamana in his gloss 

2 (Vidyabhusana : Indian Logic, pp. 329 & 518. Also Pag Sam, 
Index, p. xxxiv : read Vanapala for Nayapala . 

* IV. 498. 

4 p. 358 Chow. Benares Ed. 
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here definitely identifies this Acarya with VyomaSivacarya 6 
and not Vacaspati. This can only be explained by the 
assumption that according to Vardhamana Vacaspati came 
after VyomaSiva. It should be noted in this connection 
that a careful study of the relevant passages of Vyomavati 
(pp. 342-43), Kandall (pp. 64 ; 168-9) Tdtpa/yaflka (pp. 
280-1) and Llldvatl (p. 283) seems to show that all the 
scholars including Vacaspati attempted here to meet a 
familiar argument ascribed in the Li lava tl tQ the Bbnyana 
(of Bhasarvajfia) : — sr srfWT'Tmfrpr- 

rTfvnr: wr:. VyomaSiva preceded both 

Udayana and Jsrldhara. Let us give some references on 
the point. On p. 46 of the Kandall the views of a scholar 
(kalcit) on the perceptibility of vayu is refuted. The views 
belong to VyomaSiva (pp. 272-4). Udayana ((pp. 82-84) 
mainly agrees with Srldhara here but criticises one of his 
arguments : ?r ^ Frafanrira ^ 1 

Udayana, it should be noted, is far more advanced in argu- 
ments here than Srfdhara. On p. 52 of the Kandall the 
grammatical explanation of the word is a direct 

answer to VyomaSiva’s objection (p. 300). The views 
of ‘ eke * on p. 134 ;p. 136 are exactly taken from the' 
Vyomavati (pp. 474, 477). The scathing criticism of the 
solution of an * un-schooled ’ intellectual (. Kandall p. 147) 
is also directed against VyomaSiva (p. 490). Compare also 
p. 200 of the Kandall with p. 563 of the Vyomavati ; 
here also Udayana agrees with Srldhara. Under the cir- 
cumstances the lower limit of the date of VyomaSiva would 
be 950 A.D. On p. 392 of the Vyomavati a temple appa- 
rently built by a contemporary monarch named Srihar?a 
is referred to by way of illustration : sit# 1 

» 

6 Vardhamana’s gloss is corrected in the errata as ‘ Vyoma- 
^ikhacarya, > but the reading ‘ Vyomgiivacarya ’ is found in a Mr. of 
the Kiranavalibrakafa preserved in the V an ny a Sahitya Part sad. 
Calcutta (fol. 6 A). 
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We would identify this monarch with the Candella Harsa 
(cir. 900 A.D.) rather than Srlharga of Malava (arc. 949-70 
vide Dynastic Hist, of North India, Vol II pp. 667, 
753, 921). Vyomagiva’s priority in age to Udayana and 
Sr Id ha ra makes it impossible to identify him with the saint 
VyomaSiva abundantly eulogised in vv. 22-42 of the Ranod 
stone inscription ( Ep . Ind., I, pp. 351-61) which is assigned 
to the end of the 10th or the beginning of the nth cent.. 
A.D. The identification was first suggested in the Intr. 
to the T arkasafigraha (G. O. S.) p. xix ; also I. H.J 2 - X. pp. 
165-6. The implication of Vardhamana’s reference to 
VyomaSiva in the passage of Udayana cited above would, 
therefore, place Vacaspati in the latter half of the 10th cent. 
A.D. In other words, the year 898 correctly refers to the 
Saka era which was commonly used in Eastern India. 

5 . The above view is supported in our opinion by the 
fact that Sridhara in his Nydyakandalt nowhere betrays his 
acquaintance with the works of Vacaspati. Sridhara, for 
instance, in his famous dissertation on tamas (darkness) 
quotes two kdrikas of an unknown author : — (p. 10) 

0 RRT: Tmr :ll 

®r*rr h ^f^rff^TT 11 

The same verses are cited also by Vacaspati as from a 
Vartikakara in the Nyayakanika (p. 76) with considerable 
variation of readings, showing that they drew from in- 
dependent sources unknown to each other. Srldhara re- 
futes at some length the views of the Sankhyas on Satkdrya- 
vdda (pp. 143-44). The ancient kdrikd is 

found cited therein. At first sight it would appear that 
Srldhara was refuting the words of Vacaspati’s Satikhyatattva- 
Kaumudi (under KarikS 9), where the same old kdrikd is 
found cited. But a close examination of the passages proves 
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that, the .exact words cited and refuted by Sridhara do not 
belong to Vacaspati and the harika under notice is already 
cited in the earlier wotkYuktidipikd {Cal. Sans. Series, p. 61). 
Similarly, the Safiklyakdrikd 67 is explained in the Kandali 
(p. 284), but the better comment on the word 
by Vacaspati is not referred to. This silence of Sri'dhara, 
who it should be noticed has quoted Dharmottara by name 
(p/76), makes it impossible to assign 841 A.D., i.e. fully 150 
years before his own time, as the date of Vacaspati. 

Date of Udayandcarya 

We* afe confronted now with the well-known date of 
Udayana’s JL aksandvall (906 Saka = 984-5 A.D.) and we shall 
state at once that this date conflicts with all evidence about 
Udayana and must be rejected. The verse recording this 
date is not found in a Bengali Ms of 1621 belonging to 
the Cal. Sans. College Descr. Cat., (pp. 260-1) and is neither 
presupposed in the Nydyamuktavall commentary. We sus- 
pect diat the reading is a misreading for 

(976 §aka — 1054 A.D.) and manuscripts of the work 
should be carefully consulted to trace the correct reading 
of the date, which so long provided a bedrock in the chro- 
nology of the Nyaya-VaiSesika literature. 

Sridhara wrote in 991-2 A.D. and there cannot be any 
question that Udayana consulted his work and refuted his 
views in the Kiranavali. 

(i) Sridhara’s well-known views about tamas, which 
he carefully recorded thrice in the Kandali (pp. 9, 
179, 240) apparently as his own, were discussed in 
the Kira y avail (B.I. Ed., pp. m-12) and Vardha- 
mana definitely states here . 


• VardhamJna vouches for the.KandallkSra’s priority to Udaya- 
na also in the Gunaprakala (S. B. Ed., p. 77 vide Kiranavali, Ben. Ed., 
p. 204). 
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(ii) The line ^4 TrmRh^TC>ftsiTi=r ^Rr %<r ? foRretra: 
(p.xio) is also exactly taken from the Kandall 
(p. 9, last line). 

(iii) Similarly the line wfoTOfaRHvr 

of the Kira naval i (p. 5 8) refers to the Kandall pp. 4, 

n, 13-14)- 

(iv) In the section on akasa (Kira naval 1 , Ben. F.d., p. 

109) we find 3 t^ ^TcHRTTgfKrc5Tff?t?r 3R^srRpm?imrT- 
oic 4 Tfef?r tr 5 wmfara: 1 This is also a 

clear reference to the Kandall (p. 60) as stated by 
the editor, the late Mm. V. P. Dube (vide Intr. 
to the Njdjakandall, pp. 21-2); 

(v) In the section on Prthivl in the Kandall ( p. 31) we 
read : — Tnmrf^TRwr: 'rfasBTT: mk f% g*mr '( <smimr 1 

o c o 

qf< 4 i»r<iRy«i^T'T 

Wd I in <rf 1 

This argument is exactly reproduced in the Kirana 
vail (Ben. Ed., p. 52 B. I. Ed., p. 224) with the heading 
spTT 3TT^ and refuted. Mathuranatha TarkavagiSa in his 
Dravyakira naval h a l <asya (Ms No. 139 of the Cal. Sans. 
College, fol. 88a) comments here - T^FTS^roTf:- 

Rtfesr'fnr^^fiT^Hrr^ 1 1 Mathu- 

-o -o 

ranatha must have access to an unknown source in the 
present case, as he is not borrowing either from Vardhamana 
or Padmanabha, both of whom are silent on the point. 

Following the opinion of the late Mm. V. P. Dube 
(Intr. to the Kandall pp. 20-2) many scholars believe that 
Stidhara also controverted C day ana’s views in several 
places of the Kandall. This is on the face of it improbable. 
In the whole domain of Sanskrit literature there is hardly 
any case where two authors, coming again from different 
localities, have quoted from each other’s works . 7 As a 

7 The only case we have come across is of 6ulapfini, the Bengali 
Sm&tta and Vacaspati Miira the Maithila Smarta ; the former cited the 
latter in the Kasayatraviveka (J.H.jg. Vol. XVII, pp. 464-65). 
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matter of fact the two instances of Srldhara’s citation 
from Udayana referred to here {ibid. p. 21 f. n. 3) are quite 
wrong. In the first instance £rldhara states that accord- 
ing to some scholars (and Udayana is not certainly one of 
them) the age-difference between the young and the old is 
caused not by the time-element but by the number of re- 
volutions of the sun (Kandali p. 64)— a view ascribed, as we 
have stated above, in the Kilavati (p. 283) to the Rhusana 
and found already cited in the Kj omavatl (p # . 343) and the 
TdtparyatJka of Vacaspati (p. 280). In the second ins- 
tance ( Kandali p. 119) it is Udayana who violently criticises 
(p. 204) §rldhara : — 

The opinion of RajaSckhara, commentator of the Nyaya- 
kanda/l, (Intr., p. 19) is, therefore, substantially corro- 
borated by internal and external evidences that Vyomavatt 
is the first, Kandali the second and Kira naval i the third 
commentary on Vratastapada-bbasya. Sridhara belongs to 
Bengal and the earliest date of Udayana who consulted 
his work should be a generation later in about 1025 A.D. 
As we shall presently see this date is also a bit too early 
for Udayana. 

In the Tatparya-pariSuddbi (B. I. Ed., p. 713) 
Udayana refers to the celebrated Buddhist scholar 
JnanaSri by name and cites the following kdrikd of 
his-- 

3TTI 

%?T II 

This very kdrikd is twice cited in Ratnakirti’s Kyana- 
hhafigasidhi (Buddhist Nydya Tracts , pp. 62, 76-7) under the 
caption flraifjfrs: JnanaSri was the teacher of Ratnakirti. 
Udayana concludes his discourse here with a fitting twist 
pf the same 'kdrikd thus — 
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3T^fafa«pn|f?r: 4T i 

3TR7W %?T . . . . 

■N 

Udayana attacks him in the same vein also in the Atma- 
tatlvaviveka with much mote direct and pungent remarks. 
(B. 1 Ed., p 423) Jfiana^rl is named but once in the 
latter work (p. 292), but if the commentary of Sankara 
Mi$ra is closely studied it will appear that he was the 
greatest opponent Udayana sought to silence by arguments. 
( vide pp. 289, 292, 317, 436, 453, 464-5, 489-90, 841.) Some 
of the works of JnanSrI were still extant in the time of 
Sankara, who has quoted many passages from him Accord- 
ing to Sankara MiSra Udayana refuted the views of Rat- 
nakirti in two places 1 

(p. 435) f^rerrcMr (p. 462) This latter 

quotation is evidently from Ratnakirti’s f^Tt^srJpmr recently 
discovered in original Sanskrit Vcdanydya App. p. XV. 

Now, according to reliable Tibetan evidence both 
Jnana^rl and his pupil Ratnaklrti were living in the 2nd 
quarter of the nth cent. A.D. We read in the Life of 
Atisa, authentically handed down in Tibet, that when the 
king of Tibet invited Atisa to come to Tibet Ratnaklrti, 
amonxr others, was an eminent Pandit under him at Vik- 
ramaSila Monastery. {Journal of the Buddhist Text Satiety , 
Vol. I, Part i, p. 17). He was helped on that occasion by 
Acarya JnanaSrI or JnanaSrlmitra (Ibid. p. 20-21). Atisa 
left for Tibet in March, 1041 A. D. ( 7 . H. £., Vol., VL, 
p. 159) and the invitation from the king of Tibet came 
three years before in 1037-8 A. D. JnanaSrl and Ratnaklrti 
had already reached the peak of their celebrity ; so that 
we may conclude that the period of their literary activity 
ended about 1025 A. D. and Udayana could not have 
written any of his works before say 1040 A. D. 



THE CONCEPT OF DUHKHA IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY . 1 

By Jaideva Singh 

The charge of pessimism has generally been levelled 
by Western writers against Indian philosophy. The most 
important reason of this charge seems to be the mis- 
understanding of the concept of duhkha. It is the aim 
of this paper to show what exactly is meant by duhkha 
in Indian philosophy. 

The word khatn means a hole, an aperture, and hence 
an aperture of the body, a sense-organ. It is in this sense 
that we get the word kham in the Katha (II, I) “-nrfewfa 
FPPpmrcqTTS “The self-existent 

one pierced the apertures (of the body) outward ; 
hence does one look outward, not inward.” Roth 
derived duhkha from the bad hole of a chariot. 
* Difh ’ means ‘ bad,’ and ‘ khatn,’ a hole. Duhkha means 
a bad hole. If the central hole of a chariot was not pro- 
perly made, the spokes could not be properly fitted, and in 
travelling, the chariot caused a jolt or a jar. The traveller 
naturally experienced discomfort under the circumstances. 
So duhkha, meaning a bad hole was transferred to mental 
discomfort. Bhatta Ksirasvaml, the commentator on 
AmarakoSa , traces the derivation of duhkham in the 
following way ‘fGjTfa ffa prtf’ Duhkham 

denotes a state in which the sense-organs are injured, 
or contaminated or become unsound. Whether we 
derive it after Roth or Ksirasvaml, the central truth 
stands out prominently clear. Where there is disturbance 


1 A paper read at the Indian Philosophical Congress, Lucknow, 
December 1944.’ 
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of harmony, we have duhkha. Jt seems to me that 
suffering or sorrow is a very misleading translation of 
duhkha. The best translation would be disharmony ; 
dis-ease ; corn-motion ; un-rest. 

Let us now see in what sense the word has been 
used in Indian Philosophy. The Buddha after quoting 
a few familiar instances pf duhkha says, “ In short the 
five upadana-skandhas are duhkha ” (Dtrghanikaya-ii). 
The five upadana-skandhas are rupa, vedana, sarijfia, 
samskara, vijfiana. In Sariijutta NiAdja, he says, “O Bhik- 
khus, all the sariiskaras are anitya, all the sariiskaras are 
duhkha and all the dharmas are anatma” (S. 21,, 2). The 
Buddha says, “ All sariiskaras are duhkha.” By 

sariiskaras he meant all formations, all formed or 
compounded things, all things that have a beginning 
and an end, all possible physical and mental constituents 
of existence. If we translate duhkha by suffering, then, 
“ All sariiskaras are duhkha” would mean, “ All sariiskaras 
are suffering ” which does not yield very clear or cogent 
meaning. The Buddha says, “ All the sariiskaras, all 
compounded things, all elements of phenomenal existence 
are anitya, in a state ot perpetual flux ” and follows it 
up by saying that they are duhkha i.e., in a state of com- 
motion, unrest. Vasubandhu maintains (. Ab . K. T. X.) 
that the Buddha imparted to mankind a knowledge of the 
method of converting all utpatti-dharmas into anutpatti- 
dharmas i.e., of stopping for ever 'the commotion created 
by the operation of the forces active in the process of 
(phenomenal) life. “ All phenomenal existence, accord- 
ing to him, is duhkha, for in it, there is always an element 
of commotion or unrest ; in Nirvana alone there is peace. 
It may be said, therefore, that the Buddha means by 
duhkha commotion, and therefore, phenomenal existence 
which is always in commotion. That is why he says 
“All the five upadana-skandhas are duhkha.” It is said* 
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in the Madhyavrtti also “ Tha hi paficopadana-skandha 
duhkham ityucyate.” 

Tt is not in Buddhism alone that duhkha has been used 
in the sense of phenomenal existence. Vatsyayana in his 
Bbasya on the Nydya-sutra I. i., 22 ' RroWf sqqiT : ’ ’ 
says, 5:^1 According to him 

also, duhkha means janma i.e., phenomenal life. Vacas- 
pati MiSra, commenting on this Bbdsya of Vatsyayana (?) 
sounds a note of warning against a possible misunder- 
standing of duhkha in the usual sense of pain, and says, 
wit tiro 3 tt? i inwnrT 

srffarcq-. ^taRn” 2 Vacaspati MiSra very clearly 

maintains above that by duhkha is here meant body 
etc. that are subject to birth and decay. In other 
words, duhkha, means phenomenal life. It is clear 
from this that it is exceedingly misleading to trans- 
late duhkha as misery, suffering, sorrow. It may 

be somewhat confounding to a person un-acquainted with 
the Indian way of thinking to find that even objects of 
sense and so-called pleasure are included in duhkha. 
Udyotakara in his Nydya- Vartika remarks, gafaarfdMaaRrfT 
— srflt, Tfefevrfar, arRmn, pr, %Rr ’ 3 
Sukha or pleasure, visaya or object of sense can hardly 
be called misery or suffering in English. It is perfectly 
cleat from the quotations given above that by duhkha is 
meant phenomenal life and its constituents. 

We have seen then that (i) duhkha means commo- 
tion, unrest. There is an element of commotion, unrest 
in all things that have a beginning and an end. (All the 
sathskaras are duhkha), (ii) it means phenomenal life or 
existence (the five upadana-skandhas ; Sarlra, ga^indriyas. 


2 Nyaja- Vdrtika-tdtparya-fikd) p. *38 ChowkhSmbha edition, 
8 Nyaja-Vartika, p. 2 , Chowkhambha coition.) 

F .-10 
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gadvisayas, etc.). Since the upadana skandhas, Sarlra, 
etc., are samskfta, compounded, there is bound to be an 
element of commotion or unrest in them. Therefore, 
one meaning of duhkha in Indian philosophy might be 
called phvsico-bio-psychical. In the very constitution of 
phenomenal, physico-bio-psvchical, existence, there is an 
element of commotion, of unrest. 

Another meaning of duhkha in Indian philosophy 
is psychological. It means dis-harmonv ; dis-ease ; pain. 
The psychological meaning is only an expansion, appli- 
cation or counter-part of the first meaning. To be in iove 
with, to be attached to, to run after, to pursue things that 
have inherently an element of commotion in them is to 
create dis-harmony in one’s life, to invite unrest. From 
the irritability of the amoeba to the maddening passion 
of man, there is an element of unrest. This dis-harmony, 
dis-ease, un-rest, irritability, pain is the psychological 
counter-part of the commotion that is inherent in the 
phenomenal. The S Mkhya-karika, jj says clearly : — 

sromr^fref iTF'ftfer ■'Hh: jw: 1 

“ The conscious being experiences duhkha consequent on 
decay and death because of the non-discrimination of the 
subtle body as different from the spirit ; hence unrest is 
of the nature of things.” 

This karika (1) refers to duhkha, (11) gives its back- 
ground and (hi) its rationale. 

It says that the conscious being experiences duh-< 
kha, and gives its background in 
Vacaspati MiSra explains ‘ tnt , in the 

following way: — 'ere’ tfflrreti fafasrr 

for: sn*njf$r: sw 1” It is the 

lot of ‘ .every human being to experience unrest 
consequent on decay and death. All phenomenal 
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things ate in a state of perpetual flux. An element of 
commotion is inherent in them. The body, gross or 
subtle, belongs to the phenomenal. Decay and death 
are the common lot ot all that is of the earth, earthy. 
Duhkha-unrest is inherent in all that is in perpetual 
fluctuation. It is naturally consequent on decay and death. 

So much for the background. The question arises, 
“ Let there be a flux in all things phenomenal. What is 
the explanation ot the psychological experience of pain 
or unrest ? “ The karika gives the rationale of this feel- 
ing -of duhkha. The psychological experience is only a 
counterpart of the phenomenal. The answer is given in 
An element of unrest is of the very nature 
of things phenomenal. The body belongs to the phe- 
nomenal. So long as man identifies himself with his 
body, he is bound to experience unrest or pain. The 
karika clenches the whole issue by saying, 

If man is in love with things that ate perpetually 
fluctuating, it is in the very nature of things that he must 
experience duhkha. Vacaspati MiSra explains 

Man is fundamentally a spirit. In his essential nature, 
there is no duhkha whatsoever, but he experiences duhkha, 
because he identifies himself with the body, with things 
phenomenal. Since the body belongs to the phenomenal, 
fluctuation or unrest is of the very nature of the body 
One cannot find rest in unrest. Abiding peace 
can come to man only when he rises above the turmoil of 
the elements of his lower nature. 

These aspects of duhkha are very clearly set forth by 
Patafijali in his yoga-sutras. Says he, TfhJrnwrw+l 
tnT fa%fasr :’ 4 


./ • 11, 1 j. 
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Because of the pain of (a) change (b) anxiety or dread and 
(c) impressions and also by reason of the mutual conflict 
of the functions of the gunas, all is pain to the discerning. 

The conditions of gunas go on fluctuating. Now 

sattva predominates, now rajas, now tamas. In this ever- 
shifting state of the gunas, there is bound to be duhkha ; 
there cannot be an abiding peace. This very closely cor- 
responds to the statement of the Buddha that all the sams- 
karas are duhkha. So duhkha is of the very nature of 
the phenomenal. Then there is duhkha, because of pari- 
nama-change, sequential condition. The sequential con- 
dition of pleasure is pain. The result of enjoyment is 
that there is greater craving for the object of enjoyment, 
and this causes pain. The hhojavrtti explains 
in the following way: — cTcsrfaqfcPT 
srfir gwiftgyfarftr i 

Even while experiencing pleasure one dreads that which 
may disturb it or place an obstacle in its way. So there is 
the pain born of dread, of fear, of anxiety. Again there 
is pain due to the samskaras, impressions or tenden- 
cies. These impressions are dynamic. A craving 

once satisfed is but the seed from which springs 
the craving for a similar satisfaction again. “ The appe- 
tite comes in eating ” says the proverb, and it grows by 
what it feeds on. 

In short, there cannot be real joy in sense-enjoyment 
in listening to the clamour of the flesh, in satisfying the 
craving of our lower nature. Vyasa-bhasya rightly remarks 
in this connexion. — 

m ^rfarfnrqnri r fci :*pt i ?r 

w:, %fotrmrf?Tfa i pw irftpamr fRr i” ' 

Turn we now to the Bhagavadgltd which contains 
the quintessence of all that is best in Indian thought, 
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Srlktyna says, — 

*TPT'Tcq- I 

Tr=nd% tifafs <rort n?n: n 6 

Fie calls 5 ?ra«r the abode of duhkha. Flere also we 
see that duhkha is an element of phenomenal life, for phe- 
nomenal life is 3iJTT5cTtW always in a state of flux. 

. The psychological aspect of duhkha as unrest, dis- 
ease, dis-harmony, pain is stressed in the following verse: — 

• 

* ff W>TT 5:*sr<frPT % 1 

srnprr^r: n 

o o 

• ^ 

The pleasures born of sense-contact are verily causes of 
dis-harmony, for they are srrerepRn, ; they have a 
beginning and an end. They are perishing ; they do not 
last. In nothing that is fluctuating and perishing can 
man find eternal satisfaction. 

We have seen then that all along duhkha in Indian- 
philosophy is a characteristic, an element of the pheno- 
menal. Because the phenomenal, the Sarikhara, the sam- 
sara, is ever-mpving, never-staying ; therefore duhkha 
commotion, un-rest is inherent in it. When man pur- 
sues that which is ever-moving, when he is attached to, 
is in love with the phenomenal he is bound to experience 
duhkha, disharmony, un-rest. Both of these ideas of 
duhkha, are inter-connected. They may be distinguished, 
but they cannot be separated. 

There is a yet higher sense in which the word duhkha 
is used in Indian philosophy. It signifies our awareness 
of incompleteness, our feeling of imperfection, the burden 
of finitude, the sense of insufficiency which urges us to 
recover our lost integrity, to recapture that wholeness in 
which alone is abiding bliss. 


* VIII— 15.. 
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We read in the Chandogya-upani sad that Narada once 
approached Sanatkumara, and implored him to accept him 
as his disciple, “ Tell me what you have learned, and I shall 
teach you something further than that ” says Sanatkumara. 
Narada names a number of vidyas that he has learned and 
says he knows only mantras, not the Atman, and concludes 
in the following words : sfrerfir 1 f rt Rif 

1 ' 6 “In spite of all my learning Sir, I am experiencing 
heartache, pain, a sense of gnawing emptiness. Ferry me 
over to the other shore across this water of miserable in- 
completeness.” After taking Narada to an ascending series 
of yet higher and higher truths, Sanatkumara ends by saying, 
3ft # w <repr 3rn?r 1 njjfcr 3pm 1 fefaiTfWR \ fa 1” 7 

As Sankara remarks, here, sukham means ni rati Say aril 
sukham, Supreme bliss. “ Bliss is in the infinite, in the 
whole alone ; there is no bliss in the finite. The infinite, 
the whole should be sought to be understood.” The 
following commentary of Sankara on this portion deserves 
to be carefully noted : 


3 pi RTffa 1 1 i-*t fa 

?pr *cTTffe | FTWT?pfa RTcR 3pmftFT I 3Tcft TTR3T I 


In his wonderfully penetrating analysis, Sankara shows 
very clearly that the finite is the cause of craving &nd of 
duhkha. Thus duhkha is our sense of finitude, of in- 
completeness, imperfection, insufficiency. 

To sum up, duhkha (i) is un-rest, commotion, and 
thus a characteristic of all that is phenomenal, (ii)- 
duhkha is pain, dis-harmony, the psychological counter- 
part of commotion, (iii) duhkha is our sense of finitude, 
incompleteness, insufficiency. These are all inter-cou- 


« VII- 1- iii. 

* VII— 23 — - i. 
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nected, one arises out of the other. The sense of finitude, 
insufficiency may be said to pervade all other senses. 

If the sense in which duhkha is used in Indian philo- 
sophy is fully grasped, it will be seen that the charge of 
pessimism against Indian thinkers is absurd on the very 
face of it. The insufficiency of the finite is writ large on 
all that is phenomenal. To pursue that which is ever- 
shifting, never-staying is to invite pain and disharmony. 
Indian philosophy is not afraid of facing the; stern reality, 
the bitter truth of duhkha, and of calling a spade a spade. 
It is no use shutting ourselves in a cocoon of illusion and 
trying .to .liquify hard facts with soft words. 

Are we then doomed to a life of duhkha, without hope 
of help ? Indian philosophy could have been characterized 
as pessimistic if it had maintained this. But this is just 
what it does not maintain. Every system of Indian philoso- 
phy recognizes the hard fact of duhkha, and points a 
way out of it. It gives the heartening message to man 
that it is open to him to regulate his life in such a way as 
to rise above duhkha. The Buddha taught the four truths, 
viz., duhkha, duhkha-samudaya (the cause of duhkha), 
duhkhanirodha (the cessation of duhkha), duhkha-nirodha- 
marga (the way which leads to this cessation). So also 
does vyasa say in his bhasya on the ycyasutras of Patanjali. 

=s(^s||JT — LETT, 3TTCX, tfastqrfafa I TT=T 

sttft Rfsfekg 1 turno, rfter:, i” 

So does Uddvotakara say in his Nyaya-vartiLr. p- 
^Tn^itnvTszt T ’FRTR..pTT 

f:*?r ttFtr fk^tf^jrr^FT'vr sDrfajrffaftr i gn cRjftTR: mtRrr i 

atfsRRafT 1 ’ 8 

And he declares roundly: “grTTPr ugiq, 

fftr i” 8 9 These four truths have been described 

8 P. 136, Cbowkhamba edition. ’ 

9 P. 12, Chdwkhambba edition. 
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in all the systems by all the Acaryas.” Is all this 
pessimism ? 

Indian philosophy recognises the fact of duhkha ; 
it does not try to explain it away, but at the same time, 
it emphatically maintains that duhkha is not the des- 
tined end of man ; it only belongs to his phenomenal 
nature. His destiny is not duhkha, but supreme bliss 
which he can attain to if he rises above the petty, personal 
life, if he is free from the selfish will for a separate self- 
aggrandisement, from the ego-centrio point of view which 
impels him to grab at the part and ignore the whole. 
Nirvana, Mukti can be experienced in this very life of 
ours. 

Hear the triumphant words ot the Buddha : 

srrfh *r*rn! arfrfaw i 

’TttPtft fwr srrfh yv-ft 11 
festshr 5^ ^ ^ 1 

srssTT ^ fosrf^i 

farT tTJfpf W ! I 10 

“ Through many 'a round of birth and death I ran, seeking 
but not finding the builder of this house. Painful is re- 
peated birth. O house-builder (i.e., ?tj?t craving), thou 
art seen. No more shalt thou build. Broken are all thy ra- 
fters (i.e., passions), thy ridge-pole (i.e., avidya) is shatter- 
ed. My mind has attained the unconditioned fsRhsrRW fari; 
achieved is the cessation of craving.” Duhkha belongs 
to Sankhara, but man can rise to the unconditioned (the 
asamskft state) and get rid of duhkha for ever. So also 
Sahkhya and yoga maintain that duhkha belongs to the 
life of man only so long as he is caught up in the whir- 
ligig of the three gunas, but he attains to bliss supernal 


10 Dhammapada — 153 — 154. 
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when he becomes gunatita, when he transcends the fret 
and fever of the narrow personal life. This is also the 
burden of the song of Srikfsna. When man rises to 
Brahmlsthiti, when he lives, sub specie eternitatis , only then 
is he tree from the pain of incompleteness ; only then is 
he the full man. Fascinating as this theme is, I cannot 
enter into details, for it is beyond the scope of this paper. 

* The world-process is not a cruel joke. It is not a 
will fully laid trap for man to tall into and ;get crippled. 
No, resistance is essential to progress ; duhkha, the burden 
of our ftnitude, the sense or imperfection serves as a 
divine discontent which makes us realize our insufficiency 
and rise to the higher life ; it makes us look before and 
after, and pince for what is not. So the Sdnkhya- 
kdrika says : 

irfrmfqTfrsrrf ^ ttft : i, 11 

This play of Prakjrti is meant to awaken in us the sense 
of onr true status, so that out of the incomplete personal 
life, may emerge finally the essential man, free from the 
limitations of the lower. 

The bio-psychical man whose life is * cabined, caged, 
and confined ’ within the limits of petty, paltry self, a 
narrow world of hopes, desires, fears and regrets, 
of lust and hate, ambition, envy, craving, speculation, 
curiosity, images and impressions is not the full, the 
essential man. The bio-psychical man is the veil and 
prophecy of the spiritual man. It is his mission, his des- 
tined end to realize that prophecy, so that the spiritual 
man may emerge in all his glory and enter his divine 
inheritance. It is the regeneration, resurrection of the 
spiritual man from the merely bio -psychical that is his 


11 56. 

F. 11 
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appointed goal and it is the regenerated, reborn man- that 
is tree from incompleteness, disharnomy, pain. It is 
only then that, in the words of Browning, 

The elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a light — .. 

This is the teaching of Indian philosophy, this the 
clear paen of its music, the hit-motif of its song. 

In the same vein St. paul had said, “ The whole 
creation groaneth and traveiletb in pain. ...waiting (of the 
manifestation of the sons of God .” 12 So also St. Augus- 
tine, “ For thou, O Lord, hast made us for thyself, and 
our hearts are ever restless till they tind their rest in Thee.” 
Nobody has yet called these utterances pessimistic, and yet 
they ate not in any way different from the teaching of 
Ind'an philosophy. 


“ Rom. VIII. 



GOSVAMIN SlVANANDA BHATTA, his works 
AND DATE 

IDENTIFICATION OF HIS TWO ROYAL PATRONS 
Py Sadashiva L. Katre 

» 

Evidently there have been numerous Sanskrit authors 
bearing the name Sivananda. In this paper* we are con- 
cerned only with Gosvamin Sivananda Bhatta, a volumi- 
nous author on Tantra, who, as the passages cited below 
will show, was the son of Jagannivasa and grandson of 
Srinivasa. However, some more Si van and as also bearing, 
the titles ‘ Bhatta ’ and * Gosvamin ’ have been mention- 
ed differently by Aufrecht and others. But as their works 1 
are not before me, it is not possible for me to decide whether 
any of them was or not identical with our Sivananda. 

Aufrecht mentions 2 only two works by our bivananda, 
\ix., . ( T ) the L ,ak sm indr ay a ndrcakaumudi and (2) the 
SMasiddhdntasindhu. A third major work by him, 

($) the Sr ii 'idyarcanacandrikd, which I had not seen 
mentioned anywhere previously was recently traced out 
by me in the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute , Ujjain. 

Aufrecht had mentioned 3 the A \ at a fig imantrapaddhati 
as an independent Tantra work by a different Sivananda. 
However, the same has now come out 4 to be only a 
section of our author’s major Work Sirhhosiddhantasindhu. 


1 E.g., the Vaidyaratna, the Tithinirnqya, etc. 

* Catalogue Catalogorum , Vol. I, Pp. J 39 a . 71^; Vol. II, 

Pp.* 171V * 34 a * 

8 CC, II, Pp. ioj", 156". 

• * H.D. Velankar : A Descriptive Catalogue of Samskrta and PrS- 
kfta MSS. in the. Library of the BBRAS, Vol. II (1928), P. 269°, No. 864. 

* 5 6 9 
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Further, a Tithinir naya is mentioned* as a work by a differ- 
ent Sivananda. I have not seen any MSS. of the same, but 
possibly it may prove out to be an extracted section ot some 
major work by our author, since the topic is found dealt 
with from the Tantrika’s point of view at some length in 
his works (2) and (3). 

The only MS. mentioned by Aufrecht of the l.aksmi- 
ndrayandrcdkaumudt is in the Bikaner Library. As I have 
not seen it, it «is not possible for me to furnish any definite 
details regarding the work except that it contains® five 
chapters (PrakaSas) and deals, obviously enough, with the 
Tantric worships of Laksml and Narayana, both jointly 
and separately. Probably it is an independent work and 
not a part of any other major work by the author, al- 
though we find the topic dealt with almost exhaustively 
in his works (2) and (3). To get a complete and thorough 
knowledge of the Lakm tndraya rtarcdkaumudi and to see 
if it, like the author’s works (2) and (3), bears any historical 
importance we have to wait till the discovery of a fresh 
MS. thereof or the publication of the revised Bikaner 
Library Catalogue that has already been promised. 

The Sirfihasiddhantasindhu is a gigantic treatise on 
Tantra. Aufrecht records some MSS thereof while a 
few more 7 have come to light subsequently. Still, gener- 
ally the Ulwar MSS described by Peterson in his Ulnar 
Library Catalogue (1892), No. 2425, Extract No. 673, has 
been the main source on which Aufrecht 8 and others 9 have 

5 CC, II, Pp. 203*. 23o a . 

• P.V. Kane : History of Dharmatastra, Vol. I (1930), P. 61 6°. 

1 E.g., a MS containing only Chapters 1-14 in the Library of 

the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vide Chintaharana Chakra varti: 
Revised Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS of the RASB, Vol. VIII, 
Part, I, No. 0193. Vide also Hiralal's C.P. and Berar MSS Catalogue, 
P. 578, Madras Triennial Catalogue, Vol. Ill B, R. No. 2580, etc. 

• CC, II, P. »34 r . 

• E.g,, H.D. Velankar BB&AS Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. II, 
P. 269.* 
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hitherto drawn for their final information regarding this 
work. However, from a complete MS, recently acquired 
by me for the MSS Library of the Scindia Oriental Insti- 
tute it is now possible to revise and amend our previous 
knowledge concerning this work. 

The MS. under question (accession No. 6497) con- 
sists of 1027 straw-paper folios of the size 13^ x 6^ inches. 
Egph side of the folios leaves a margin of about 1$ inches 
on its tour sides and bears on the average thirteen lines 
with about forty bold and elegant letters *on each line. 
The ink used is dark-black and marks of red and yellow 
pigments, too, are found at several places. The script 
is Devanagarl throughout, but in the end after the con- 
cluding colophon of the last chapter a sentence ‘ Srlsun- 
daricaranaravindarpanam astu’ appears in the Bengali 
script. The scribe’s name and date are not mentioned, 
but the MS is old in appearance and has been scribed with 
considerable caution. 

After an extensive introduction of 37 verses the author 
furnishes a detailed metrical index to the contents of the 
work. In the main body of the work we find an elaborate 
and exhaustive treatment of the various aspects of the 
hosts of Tantric topics, such as rules of conduct, restric- 
tions, vows, etc., to be observed by a Tantra-sadhaka, 
Dlksas, Mystic yantras, Mantras, etc., including their Bljas, 
Uddharas, Siddhlkarna, Japa, Puragcarana, Anusthana, etc., 
Upasanas and Pujas including Avahana, Dhyana, Sthapana 
or Pranapradjfha, Stuti, Balidana, Havana, Visarjana, etc., 
the various Puja-dravyas and their use, etc., relating to the 
various forms of Ganega, Siva, Visnu, Bhairava, Nara- 
siihha, Dattatreva, HayaSiras, Karttavirya, Daksinamurti, 
Lalc?mI~N arav ana , Uma-MaheSvara, Sri-Sakti, Sarasvatl, 
Bhairavl, Tara, Bala, Bagala, LalitI, Bhuvanegvari and 
Qthet Deities. Scholastic and technical discussions con- 
cerning the vexed and knotty points of Tantra are found 
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almost at each step and the author throughout cites numerous 
authorities for supporting his statements and making his 
work as authoritative as possible. Among the works and 
authors cited by him here I could trace the following : — 
3r«T$rre*, aiwa', arfir, 

armfsTSTpr, arrqRpp, 3 trtft:, srr^rnr^:, arr^nr^t:, srFFfftr* 

au fe^ Ti q , 3trf?^TO^, 3Trtf3R^fbr, afTHIMC^, f^TFT- 
Rr, fSTRqfpT, 3 tR?RT, g+'PAl^c-H, 

sRf^ofRn^, WW'KI'Jl, TOOTT, WTHEft- 

q%rr, ^Tfkw, ^rretost^, ^tOpp, ^rtt, 5PTf%w^ic«r, 

+i« , i ? T, s Frf%a>l^l'»i, <t>l<yfi?pq , ) "Mwlti K, IjfaaRrr- 

RcT, gpTT^R’T, ^pTRlcpq, jv»r?pr-r, ^prspPRTtpq, f^Ryn^ITT, 

f^Tofa, f^rqsw, spjhjrrvr, %T5?t5r «flJp*prR, ^wrfor^, 

fWSR, fspT, TOIKItir#, ’TWWT'Rmf^pfl, P^TTOT, »PT, qRT#rPq, 
n^P?q, qhmqwsr, ’Tta*fapq, qfcpfte, 'qgfaVfaw, 
R^nqPr, s^'hnfTfw, aro«nnq^, *mqiw, 
sTHTjr, WFftenrr, ^ftRr:^rT^r, ?m, st^rtr, qv^rarc- 


h%tt, cr^, wmhr, cTRppsr, srtsrW, mTj^, qrft'jft- 

crt, fwf«ra?q, gyrfasfa, g^hrm, tfaft*rcnqrr, jtpnr, arr^incr 
( ■* fwjrrqq, f^rjTRTTRW^q’, ^rayt'w-siqj.d* - ^, 

^>fptr, ssr, ^T<qmf%q>?'T, 

^wqfaqf^crr, ^nre^, ^rsr, ^ 15 ^, ^famrer, 

^trm, sr«hrT*r5t, sprir, qf^^<i®r, JpR^qr, 

*tr*, qRsqs^qmr, to#, qRraortaPpr?, Ptsf*?, q.RF^, jft^pr, 
5jrppr?q, qfaftciH'faf, qfq^FT, qs^pitepr- 

TPT, T^RT?, 'RFrfeT, 'mKRTTC, 'TU^TFT, 'RS^lf^'t, ITm, ^TO, <nfr- 
arrct, fTf^sTW, qr^wrqf^frr, qVfrr, srfgraresfa, srf^rmT- 

^trf, srRftsretc^, Jtqqrp?, str^hr, srtf)qmr<*iw, srqhnTfcrpretrf, 
5T#rqR, srf[f?qfeTr, ^qqfTofra?^, 'r>c*prfopq, q^Frfta, ^'qqfrfw, 
^f^rfcPTTw, fgvfRfrq, q?*qf?r, artem, w§rmq«, 

jtpt, s^fmRTR, wt^t, ^|=sR»>n:, qfq®r, q fcw^ui , m- 

^f##TTfeTRr, ^q^qtl'TTfeTTrr, W3FR, 

qrqqm, q<<f)sm«T, *rR*rgw, qRq^r^qi, jrjt- 

4lPHItf, q-q, qqtRTT, q^^STfTRT^ Jp^^RRf, »P T iH>KI , JRR^tefa, 
H^<wr# , hwkhnA imiR, q^R^rq, q^qroshr?, *pqrm, *w, 
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’rftfa', *TfDrnrr, 

*TRTf*riT^r, w^tRfbr, rrr^T^,*rnRnT£, wnd^, m^r, rrFfcwm, 

*jfSrcfFr *jrni<RT, *fti5 nfore , jr, 

^iddc-da, qr?r^wqT^TT, itFns, Jrtww^r, zfhrfwRr, dlwr- 

saH ifarm, iftfafaFw, 

rt?t«t, TmrTHjRr, TTRT^^fe^T, srerann:, 

^mFrero, fw^iTT, wfar- 
^SI^FTSfStFT, ^§<J-^q-, dfa*5, ?rf?F5B%rT, ^fUTFI, dTB%5RcF?T, 
qw5«fd'5r, dmfiwfpT, str^ttot, ^Ttifra^r, gro^r, 

Jtrcr^rffdT, wrfyw+H', ^rftFsl - , dT^JiTT^, f^wTTfiFfld^r, 

fd'^ilidlRy’fldH, fdrTHHI^I, fd'TFRRTOjdT, fMrt^RrFT, fd^d+4'T, fd^T- 
T?FT, fc^R, f^T, fw^rfftR, FpvTRTW, fawrqFFy, ifiTrRT, ^ITFPT, 
t^lK^T, t^TPTFFT, t^TT'TFR^f^rT, t^DTpifa , tpHTC^HRlSf, 
5JTT?T, SPfFRTFT, Wf$[, q^jfofarT, 5TTdR^Pr, JFfpFF, STTRrm, 
51TO7, 5TR?TfdT5^, 5iTOTf^FPsWT (anonymous), ^TRTfd^- 
2>FT (BRTRr|fdT), ftpWTPt, fWWR, fTO, feWW, ftlRgFT, 
fw#r, fwm, 5r^rr, sr^m, sfcFFr, 5 t>pf, sti^ht, sfi^rosfgaT, 
sftfsypihr, sfcprcrfpr, «fi?TRT°hr, sfan^TR-, sfiipfiRn', sfanwr, 
«Ntf»T!ft5r^, ^faarsterr, sOpjrtfppsr, pffST, SHtfmi- 

JR'T, #Hf PT^T, ^iftfTfT 3 ^, tfiT^TqssRFT, HTWFFT, PTTW?, PTTPTd- 
*icr, ftretftBw, fTOKwaw, fpsrprcreT, f^trfSHFtpfhr, 

PlWHJ, PW^PrT, g'hTWtcFW, ^^3TFT, PETITS, ^TR, FTfawfeR, 
FTfdTrdRFft, FffdTFT^ra', PTfdM?, FT^PIT, Pt^RTCrer, PRFSf, PTTC- 
«r*r, fFTTR^R, fFTCfafao^TFT, ffeFT'j'iWd^, ffraNr, ftf^TlFFfipfR, 
and |mft. Almost each one of these has been quoted 
tens or even scores of times in the work. On Folios 920- 
. 926 we find reproduced in tull the l\\ahavidy<lprawodalahari , 
an elaborate and learned Stotra consisting of 3*5 verses of 
long metres in praise or Sakti, composed by 6ivananda 
himself. 

. . R. L. Mitra’s Notice No. 1621 10 describes the 
Siftihasiddhantasindhu as “ a handbook of Vaisnava re- 
ligious duties, diurnal, periodical and optical, including 


10 . Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts , VoJ. IV (1878), P. 197. 
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the several feasts and fasts enjoined in the Vaisnava Calen- 
dar.” This is an imperfect and misleading description, 
not justified even on the basis of the MSS used which leave 
out several chapters both in the beginning and in the end. 
In fact, Vaisnava Tantra engages only a small portion of 
the work which deals at length with the Tantras concern- 
ing all the important sectarian deities and allots a major 
bulk to Saiva, Sakta, Kaulika and other Tantras. Probably 
the title e Goisvamin ’ of the author was responsible for the 
said description in the Notice. 

Hitherto the Ulwar MS of this work, described by 
Peterson and containing chapters ( — Tarangas) i - 88, has 
been taken to be a perfect MS. However, on a minute 
perusal of our MS and comparison thereof with the details 
furnished by Peterson, I have to say that the Ulwar MS is 
not a complete MS as it ends only with a chapter colophon 
and leaves out the subsequent four chapters 89-92 found in 
our MS. As at the close of chap. 92 the author furnishes 
a metrical conclusion to the whole work and therein also 
accords his date of composition, we may be sure that ours 
is a perfect MS and that the work does not go beyond 
chap. 92. 

As the author’s lengthy introduction in this work has 
already been cited in full by Peterson and others, I cite 
here from the same in our MS only such passages as are 
essential for fixing some relevent data : — 

(Verses 1—6 contain salutations to GaneSa, Surya, 
Visnu, Siva, Parvatt and Sarasvatl. Other verses left out 
simply continue the glorification of the heroes mentioned in 
preceding verses cited). 


w: i^ii 
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qrq q-rfeem qftfefqqqf srer req i ^q. ^: | 

fafsrqipq Rr<T"m fd TRfftfad 

#?^rarr«^TT^iTt ‘wirY im g- qqmqq iu n 

^T^jRTT <«il ftcl: I 

YteTT^rlfeT^Tt ^FIcTt ‘MYCDTRTff’fTftr RPT ^TTt qqq II ? \ II 

amrVrT^YRmt fqqqYm: ^r^r^nrt qqqqt fqqsnrqq: 1 

• = O 

Tt fH+IH*mq> fqspTTfaqsft: ‘drmqT%TTfq ^farfif: qfirarril ?V II 

♦ 

tRqrcwf q^rYqrq^TTr^^feqf f^rrrr i 

srcq^^ft wm: srfacft 'stYtrtY qqq n n 

q^-T: qfTTYqRf^fq^ir? 1 YTsf?rY, Yt tY 

qi-TFR: StrfacTTfqq: Rfq^r: ^nqTfqqrq: fad 

Yqtfq^’YYqYT fawrt TTaffaqt ii ii 

‘Yftfq§' ! qftqt?q ! qqq: sftesrqntqq — 

TOKtf5« iTm fafdfa it qqdqY 1 

d^r q qq*cqqlqfq|qr qgq qrdsfqq 

%q i*qVq fYYmRrqqqt Yqtrfa nYPrY ii^ ii 

* srrcftvrcq q^faqqqqq^ir^qRqq: 

o o o 

‘^iRT^TfR^Tfvrqw’ d*r irauR! qqfaqq: i 

qWTWfWddr: fafcPpf^ fcqqnjfT51> 

qqt qnfqrcfrq >nfq >jq# ?h fqFrsfq qn 33 u 
qtTRreg qqprq^rqqq: *MY«ftf^nrar:' fd 

?iTd<i it5K?i r<q^q35rr^iR’>rt>^: i 
^pttcr ^ fWfawq qRnqq^'TTfqq: 

VO O 

fa<RT qqdrqq^qqDTsfrq' fafa qqr: n 3* n 

qFrrf^^'T^ifw srfaq: Tfqsqiqqrcqq qq% rt 'qqfaqpsr:’ i 
q: qqfqfed^d qqfq fe^Td YTt sqqiqr<rc<r fafsrqYmt: n^i 

11 The Ulwar MS as cited by Peterson appears to read stRffarcq 
etc., making Jagannivasa grand-preceptor, and not preceptor, of 
Devlsitiiha. It is, however, not a happy reading since the instru- 
mental form gqpnf: remains loose therein. As per reading in our 
Mr, the instrumental is easily connected with the second JP>: meaning 
Bfhaspati. 

* F. 12 
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gcft 3pftf^'f5raT^T’fW5T: fast 


W^rTFTRFr ^Snf«TcT — 

?tTcSff?4 fatpftfa fa^TtrT*PT 113^11 

’j^nvrcrcta mf srr^rsrhr : 

faf^Rf^^^PPtST foiaft 

awfa SHTfcr fTTRT ftfgftrai^farer:’ ll^ll 
snr srT<j:f^Ri?r> etc. 

The work concludes in our MS as follows : — 

lf?r cf^rni t^l^RII 

sftocr TMJrTwrtrTTirrtT'TnpTPn ft-fa?* f^rm 1 . 

O -o *\ 

fasten ;R%<=rfa m^^TfiTWpq^5^t n^n?srjft^: ii?ii 

trffh spr^rcrart 1 
5 T 4 tT?*T tre* tRII 

fg^frmtrRT^: \ r \\ «ft^^^T^rdW7onrf5 11 

The details furnished by the above extracts will be 
discussed below jointly after dealing with the author’s 
third work. 

The only MS known to me of &ivananda’s Srividydr- 
canacandrika forms Accession No. 5611 of the MSS library 
of the Scindia Oriental Institute. It consists of 325 straw- 
paper folios of the size 10 x 6J inches. Each page of 
the folios leaves a margin of about an inch on its four 


sides, is marked with border-lines in red or iark-black ink 
on two sides and contains on the average fourteen to fifteen 
lines with about thrity-eight Devanagari letters on each 
line. Dark-black ink is used for the text throughout and 
marks of red and yellow pigments are visible everywhere. 
Two scribes appear to have cooperated in scribing this 
MS. Folios i — 204 and 295b — 325 being written by the 
main scribe and Folios 205—295 a by another scribe. The 
handwriting of the main scribe is good and that of the 
other clumsy and the MS on the whole generally furnishes 
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correct readings. The scribes’ names are not mentioned, 
but ’the main scribe records his date in his concluding 
colophon as follows : — 

swrcrPr? 11 <«i rfoPTm u 

u spr tptj u 51 % jtpt- 

^ 6 11 11 

The MS was thus completed on Thursday, the eighth day 
of the dark fortnight of the month of MargaSirsa in the 
year 1934 of the Vikrama era, i.e. c. January 1878 A.C. 
and is only 68 years old. 

This, too, is a major Tantra work containing eighteen 
chapters ( PrakaSas ) of varied dimensions. As regards 
its contents, it traverses almost the same fields as the 
Sirhhasiddhantasindhu but with special reference to Saktism. 
To be brief, it furnishes in a well-arranged form and ex- 
haustive manner everything (e.g., Sakta Mantras along with 
their Bljas, Uddharas, etc., Japa, Pura$carana etc., pre- 
paration of Isrlyantras, etc., various Sakti worships and 
the matters pertaining thereto, Tantric Tarpana, Sraddha, 
etc.,*Tithinirnaya, Muhurta, etc.) required by the Saktas, 
includihg the Kaulikas, in their daily, periodical and in- 
cidental rites and can be easily described as a guide-book 
for £akta Tantra. This work, too, , exhibits the author’s 
vast erudition and knowledge everywhere. Although in 
bulk it is only about one-third of the SMusiddhantasindhu , 
we find herein cited, though less number of times, almost 
all the authorities cited in the latter, plus several additional 
authorities. Among these additional authorities I could 
trace the following : — 

SrFFTSTT, '3 < « 4 M e f<. v M}f5r ) , 

sfT^T^Pr* 5 W, wnw, f> 55 TEBT, ’HfTST- 

W, ifonrafsciT, tfCftraw, 

3n*TR*rrc, 

tf*?, ?t*rr>fc, PrywWt, 
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^WT t^RT^T , PfWI ' gWT , 

'renrrffjfi', fTf^w, <rRfta*fctr, fa^di^R, sfs^ftwr, wwr, 

*iM*iWi*i, -h t HahY- 

?rrar, ^Tffwr, few#*, fairc^r, f^rRR- 

frw, Rmh^hw , 12 ?r>r^f%TT, starror, ’'•fbpprefto, 

sfYfsrerrawH <r?wt, s%rrc3fa, ^Rcfmr^ ffgrr, wtt^tcpt, 

^nrraRr, hkw, *pnfY^r, sR^sf?*n^w i 

The S 'rtvidyarcanac mdrikd, too, is prefixed with a lengthy 
introduction the main important portion whereof is ex- 
tracted below 12 : — 


«fbr<ihTPT ?pt: ii 

5TTT^sfa?WTirt fafsppJT %^T tRTTmtcr 

Ms srnjr^t spsrwr m vwft £n% i 

IRHK^WI wM StRfrfiMMfY 

sM s *tYPt sMY5T*ni?ii 

F4NKMK 

’C 

^ftr mi HfarfMfrt mi — 

^«J«iY^TR jfta^H«M(«£l< fa'Wd'miRlI 
^F^WT^T 


5TWT5mTT »rr# ^MTSn^TSiM^TT I 
f ^5*5 ra^flW *H(VdHWI iFtftT % 

yOTT%sM f^5R%ll?ll 


snr <M4!irc|ufinT 11 

nMsrcrfaf^'Yf^fsscrc: ^Yss^rttYst — 

5 TtTTT 2 T ^ M-MtI Ti: I ^ t^ra^TTT ^1 M If ^ 1 

sfa^cnfasTFr: sr trg Errwfr ‘gwr:’ iivu 


11 Vide “ tmiwrf rmqrt— f**rr tnapnfaraRra* i 

*ws^5 fftrcwr sqsftftfo n w^spWHfir sfprcYsftwftfa fa: i air fare 
fbflfaw *ftr ’gfaYwH’ u ‘aftffaRssw:’ n cftt famrsw tpswrfoiwHrc* i 
wsfcftfa f 5 ii <w n jufartffaw, etc." (—Folio 64.*) 

It is not clear if this &v5nandanitha is meant to be associated with 
the work Subbagodayadarpa nn. Anyhow, he appears to be different from 
our Sivftnanda who cites him in this manner, 
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aft Wwfa WW 

*^fd' wfoPTT wrpaf fazjj vfrrfm I 
^Tfawtafsr srwdraT Tsfifsrarc <r«j 
^nrgwrfcra - : W JTTfcr: ‘«flTTRf^Ys^RTII'All 
Mwft WfaddHT ^TlfadT TTfwt 

WRT^T TRWf^T: TT^f^WW*ffarr: g=T: I 
ffe: f^TT fwfsnu *r|^ ^ ' iwh t 

rT^pf ^TT^rr T&m mtq vrtt faw: nvan 
*T 3 " gsPreiTT?: TfTW^Y?or^>sww — • 

faW^ST fawYwTW I 

^fe^ifanwra fq^nr^Kr: 

■o o 

‘^ir^^i’wn f¥r<r: ii\sii 
tR-^IJWdddd: fsrfYq%TMiHifTf^>ir: 

?r T%^qrfr«r nr: g*Tfafw: *>TRwfawfaRr: i 

Plr^ ^tr^rTfoicfT ^T< 4 fWRT 5 Tift 

dHTdPd^sm >|fe 'TT: \\<C\\ 


f?Wr W# Wflffewg I 

frsrwr ^TwYrdvrf^g: src^fa'Tsf.qftf — 

^IdmidH^dT: srfcrWW q-HTfq^TT ll^ll 

®r: Sii+d^r fYw sr^ww gw fY^or fawt 

iftwTI 

■\ 

fY*Y fa^H'dW^wq-<faff WJFOT 

o 

d^i^'wirf%?’ ^?qfw«nrr WRftsw^wRrr: n?oii 
ii^mcsrifT^wcrnwffiTT f*FsrYr*n w*gWT: 

wftcWt Wfew WRTrPJ^W fYw 7TT 5T VrlTW I 

SJTW: •T'T: II UH 

^ *afHh srgRfWf^: *gw*rpr: jrwnf 

WWtWWRTWRT fafd'Tfd'rF^ ‘Tmf^fY snjWII^II 

wt% srerrft fsrwwforf*nrcft «n?r?rrc srwrcf 
. ^rwwtsfr i 
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trtasrdT'Tt arffarom: **rwn:rt ^«rNr- 

f^RrrRrTH^rf^r: 1 1 ? 3 1 1 

o 

^'T T3=^5rt>nTt 5T*TfWt ¥TCTTc^f^Ym: I 

wgd'mt tto# Yitft^Iw: 

S^Tfr^rPra^ ‘sftF^rfeYs^iitvii 

*ftY faW Vrr«tf f^nrfr 't^th i .. 

^cft. ^^nfq-srr^ Hrorofa jot Jkron — 

Yi^sr: Judder: JTOfd vfa\ STTfop: ‘fwrf^; ’ II ?HII 
fa 7FT gfOTTlfd Tftr^TWfifwf'iT f^rrfnRTT — 

■s 

^fsrwft f^r ^ri^r ^tt^t: i 

•plcjrf ^YftoY frf Hr? m 3 fpw 9 s 

otY ‘d'TT^Jdddsr:’ 'sftfwrF^:’ ll^tl 

f^rrw w «ftirr^3nRft *r«n 

^ 'sfrsrfF^fafddYr' fdddiddd^Fft 

1 1 { \3 1 1 


(Verses 18 — z6 continue the eulogy of the Visnusiriiha) 


Yt jffer ^JjTmY dTdYr ^dTfcpr *rsrert 

^ FT^rfor d'wra xpt: wt: i 

2TOT fhdTYdSddTd JTfrr|*R% ^TTr: 

^ «ftfT‘f^rr^’ ! 3ft? feTOhm: ir^ii 

'T*fa: ^Tthrfefm^ irfa^T: ‘Yr'^pTdT^’ JT: 

5^r: '^ThT3nrf^ra’fd|YT qwta ffitrei n: 1 
3 rn% rTR 1 TT >^1 T H ^ JJ5: gf t^O^d — 

TOTTJTOTO ^T5I *rfa ‘ftMH-<;i’f*RTd: gsft: IR\SII 

snfw: ‘sfiftwr^wY Ydwfa^Cnprr 1 

^Ytfd ?TOTteFT ‘«ftfdyiddr#^TO' IR<£|| 

X ^3iiedT?l'^ sfsfa ST.Jj^fasrrteT: «ft- 

cto: *prf\yq>Y etc.* 
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The work end as follows : — 
ffa - 

TfarFFW T3T- 

^f^ifiRTr^rrT^iTrr^srFrr^aT'T? n h m «ftf*pmn^ 

fa ^TTFT^T'sfV r v, T'^sfqT r^cfRt 5Pm: II 

mnFlfRU II etc. 

From the passages extracted above we can get a toler- 
able glimpse at the personality and enviroments of our 
6ivananda. He came of a Dravida Brahma na family 
which, though originally hailing from the South, appears 
to have lately migrated to some unnamed place in the North. 
Sivanahda, his father Jagannivasa and grandfather Srini- 
vasa all appear to be profound Panditas, highly proficient 
in various Tantras and each possessing a band of pupils 
and spiritual disciples. Among the latter, especially Siva- 
nanda and Jagannivasa appear to have some prominent 
contemporary princes who admired them highly for their 
learning and efficiency in MantraSastra and naturally made 
them receptacles of their rich royal patronages. Notably 
. enough, Sivananda, the eldest son of Jagannivasa, applies 
the title ‘ Gosvamin ’ only to his own and Jagannivasa’s 
names and not to Srinivasa’s name as well. 13 Further, 
Sakta Tantra is associated here especially with Sivananda 
alone who describes himself as ever mentally engrossed in 
the Tantric adoration of Srlvidya or £akti. 

As regards iMvananda’s Tantra encyclopaedias, one is 
at once impressed even by their numerousness of contents, 
volume and bulk, not to speak of their quality and origi- 
nality which can be judged only by scholars well-versed 
in the techniques of various Tantras. Tt is also noteworthy 

• 13 . From the materials called by me recently J^am shortly contri- 
buting a paper separately to prove the identity of Srinivasa Bhatta, the 
author of the favarcanacandrika and other works (vide CC y I, P. 
670^, etc.), with £ivananda’s grandfather and of Jana^dana, the author 
of the Mantracqndrika (vide CC I, Pp. 198% 429^; Pp« 4° a > 9% a )> 
• with a younger brother of Sivananda. 
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that several sources of his citations are unknown to th< 
three volumes of Aufrecht’s CC. 

Luckily, Sivananda mentions his own date at the close 
of the Sithhasiddhantasindhu which is being noticed now 
probably for the first time. He finished that work on 
Wednesday, the first day of the bright half of the month 
of MargaSIrsa in the year 1731 (of the Vikrama era) 
i.e., (. December 1674 A.C. Although the MS of the 
Srlvldyarcancn andrika does not mention the author’s date, 
that work is definitely later than the Sithhasiddhantasindhu 
and must be assigned to 1699 A.C. on the strength of the 
identity of the author’s second royal patron proved below. 
Even ignoring the said identity, the sequence of the two 
works is easily made clear on the consideration that 5 iva- 
nanda composed the Sithhasiddhantasindhu at the instiga- 
tion of his father’s disciple Devlsimha, whose name its 
title is designed to commemorate, and the Srividydr- 
canacandrika at the instigation of his own disciple 
Vi§nusimha. 

In his introductions the author only assigns his two 
patrons to respective royal dynasties and mentions a few 
ancestors of each. He does not name their respective 
capital towns or exact dominions. His long and almost 
uniform descriptions of the heroes and of their ancestors, 
though polished literary pieces, are generally confined to 
their excessive valour, extreme munificence to the Brah- 
manas and the learned, ardent devotion to God and religion, 
charming personality, admirable literary habits, unrivalled 
fame, etc., and furnish very few specific details useful in 
establishing their exact identity. 

Still, Devlsiriiha, who is described as a Bundela king 
flourishing about 1674 A.C. and the genealogy of whose 
line is mentioned in the order Madhukara-Ramasahi-Sarhi- 
grama§ahi-Bharata-DevIsimha by Sivananda, can with utmost 
precision be identified with Devlsingh Bundela of Chanderi.„ 
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Raja.Madhukara , 14 Devisingh’s great-great-grandfather, was 
a renowned ruler (1554-1592 A.C.) of the main Bundela 
State of Orchha and his cenotaph , 15 too, is below the fort 
of Orchha on the edge of the river Betwa. On his death 
in 1592 in the course of a warfare against the Mughal forces 
of Akbar, Ram Saha , 16 his eldest son, succeeded him and 
held the throne of Orchha till 1604 when he was deprived 
of his sovereignty as a result of his own weakness and others’ 
intrigues. His younger but far more celebrated brother 
Bir Singh Deo, who had espoused the cause of Jahangir by 
murdering Abul Fazal, was installed as Raja of Orchha 
(1605-1^27) by that Emperor who for a time confined Ram 
Saha at Delhi but subsequently released him about 1606 
and presented him with the fief of Chanderi. Thenceforth 
Ram Saha 17 and his descendants for several generations 
ruled from Chanderi, as governors on behalf of the Mughal 
Emperors till Aurangzeb’s death and subsequently as inde- 
pendent kings till 1 81 1 18 or 1815 19 when Chanderi was 
captured by Jean Baptiste pilose for his master Maharaja 
Daulat Rao Scindia. The present representatives of this 
line of Bundela Rajas are probably living 20 at Datia as 
pensioners. A complete list of these chiefs of Chanderi 
is furnished by M. B. Garde in his historical narrative . 21 
of Chandferi and it fully agrees with Sivananda’s list so far 
as the latter goes. However, Mr. Garde’s narrative assigns 

14 Imperial Gazetteer of India — Central India (1908), P. 3 49* 

. » Ibid, P. 355- 

16 Ibid, P. 349. In fact, Madhukara’s eldest son was Hoial Deo, 
but he had been killed in a battle in 1577. 

17 Ibid, . P. 165. 

18 Ibid, P. 165. 

19 M. B. Garde : A Guide to Chande.i (1928), P. M- 

29 Ibid, P. 15. 

81 Ibid, PP. 14-15, footnote 8. These names are:-(i)Ram Saha— 
1606-1628, (2) Sangram Saha — 1628-1642, (3) Bharat Saha-1642-1654, 
(4) Devi Singh — 7654-1663, (5) Durga Singh — 1663-1687, etc, 

* F. 13 
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Devi Singh Bundela to the period 1654-1663 and the Central 
India volume of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (p. 16 j) states 
that Devi Singh Bundela was appointed governor of Chan- 
deri in 1680. The dates furnished at these two places 
conflict with each other and both appear to be erroneous 
in the light of the contemporary evidence furnished by 
Sivananda who clearly describes Devlsimha as a living 
ruler in 1674. 

The identification of 6ivananda’s Devlsiiiiha with Devi 
Singh Bundela of Chandeti is justified on some other 
grounds, too. The patron’s line is described in the above 
extracts as closely attached to God Narasiriiha. As cor- 
roborating this description we find 22 the beautiful temple 
of Narasimha in the town of Chanderi to have been built 
by the local Bundela chiefs. Devlsimha appears to have 
patronised some other authors as well. We already 
know 23 one Mohanabhatta, also called Kavipandita, who 
under this very Devisimha’s instructions composed an arti- 
ficial epic entitled Kaftisavadha-mahakavya consisting of 
twenty-one cantos and intended to give practical illustra- 
tions in Grammar while depicting the life of Kpsna upto 
the slaughter of Kamsa. At the end of this epic the poet 
lurnishes a more exhaustive genealogy of Devisimha’s 
ancestors also including ten predecessors of Madhukara. 

Sivananda’s other patron Visnusiriiha, too, can be 
precisely identified in history, although with some difficulty. 
The author, one of whose works was completed in 1674 
A.C., terms himself as guru or spiritual preceptor of this 
prince who is said to come of a solar dynasty and to be a 
devout worshipper of Durga and whose predecessors are 
mentioned in the ascending order Kfsnasimha (described 
as a staunch Sakta or ardent devotee of Durga, etc.). 


“ Md- PP- 39, 44- 

23 BBRAS Descriptive Catalogue , Vol II, P. 53 if.. No. 11.63 
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Ramasimha, Jayasimha, Mahasiriiha, Jagatsimha and Mana- 
simha (described as a poet, orator, etc.). Each successor 
is described here as son of his predecessor. The patron 
is definitely identical with the Cutchwaha prince Bishen 
Singh 2 * of Amber who on his death in 1699 was succeed 
ed to the throne by Sevai Jai Singh (1699-1743), the 
celebrated patron of letters and founder of modern 
Jaipur. 

The Cutchwahas claim a Solar descent 25 and in Tod’s 

0 

Annals of Amber 26 we find most of the names given by 
6 iv 5 nanda among those of Bishen Singh’s immediate pre- 
decessors, in almost the same order though not always in 
the relation of son and father. Man Singh, Raja of Amber 
and an outstanding personality in Akbar’s Imperial Court, 
died about 1615 and was succeeded by his son Bhao Singh 27 
who on his death in 1621 was succeeded by his son Maha 
Singh. Maha Singh died soon after his accession and was 
succeeded by Jai Singh who is said 28 to be a grandson 
of Man Singh’s brother Jagat Singh who is, however, not 
stated to be on the throne of Amber at any time. This 
’ Jai Singh, commonly known as Mirza Raja, is closely as- 
sociated with several important military and political 
achievements of Aurangzeb, including Shivaji’s tempora- 
rily coming to terms, appearance in the Imperial court etc. 
On his death in 1667 he was succeeded by his son Ram Singh 
who is said to have helped Shivaji in his mysterious escape 
from Agra in 1665. Ram Singh on his death in T699 is 

24 Tod : The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan , Vol. II (Madras, 

1880), P. 328 ff. 

22 Ibid, P. 3x9. 

24 Ibid, P. 32 6ff. 

* 27 Ibid, P. 327. From the synopsis of the chapter on P. 318, 
however, we catch the impression that Rao Bhao Maha was the full 
name of one person only. Sivananda does not mention any separate 
Bhavasitfiha. 

. 22 Ibid, P. 327. 
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said 29 to have been succeeded directly hy Bishen Singh who 
lived to enjoy the dignity only for a few months and 
was succeeded by Sevai Jai Singh in the same year. 

Two difficulties appear to come in the way of estab- 
lishing the identity of Sivananda’s patron and hi? ances- 
tors with these Amber rulers as described by Tod. They 
are : (1) Difference in relationships and (z) Absence of 
Kysnasiriiha in Tod’s narrative. The first difficulty, 
even taking for granted that Tod’s narration is quite ac- 
curate, can be easily got over on the consideration that 
several Hindu poets are seen to be in the habit of describ- 
ing a successor as son of his predecessor whether he was 
so actually or not and Sivananda’s ‘ son,’ too, may be 
explained in the sense of an adopted son or successor. The 
other difficulty seems to hamper the identification seriously 

* 4 y 

unless either 3 ivananda or Tod has committed a blunder. 
The former case is not likely, as the hero (viz., Kfsnasiriiha), 
stated to be the father of the author’s patron and disciple, 
was almost a contemporary of the author and is specially 
eulogised here in four verses. Hence the mistake or in- 
completeness of account, whatsoever it is, lies with Tod. 
This mistake or incompleteness, too, is minimised to a con- 
siderable degree when on a close inspection of Tod’s nar- 
rative it is revealed that he nowhere says that Bishen Singh 
was son of his predecessor Ram Singh and is quite silent 
regarding the relationship between the two heroes. 

All difficulties and misgivings in the way of my identi- 
fication of 3 ivananda’s Visnusiriiha with Bishen Singh 
of Amber are at once set at rest in the light of the following 
contemporary evidence. The well-known Jayasirtiha 
Kalpadruma , composed by Ratnakara in Sathvat 1770 30 
( = 17x3 A.C.) under the patronage of Sevai Jai Singh, 


Ibid, Pp. 328, 333, 335. 

*° History of Dharma/astra, Vol. I, Pp. 548", 727*. 
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Bishen .Singh’s son or immediate successor to the Amber 
throne, furnishes in its introduction the genealogy of the 
Amber rulers exactly in the order and mutual relationship 
in which Sivananda furnishes it i.e. as h I 1 si 

(Sevai). Here, too, each 
successor is described as son of his predecessor. The 
relevant passages mentioning Kfsnasiriiha and Visnusiriiha 
read : rfi'pr: ( = 5^:) arfamrwr: 

3TTrr: (jstaq-f ^PT^'T: I tff'TtlfT'pm: 

crp*P: TRT TRta#5f: Wlf'T *mT TT^tT '(WIT II 

(Introductory verse 14, folio z a of MS No. 2352 of the 
S. 0 . Institute , Ujjain), etc. Kfsnasiriiha and Visnusiriiha are 
again alluded to in the following verse occurring at the 
conclusion of several sections of the jayasukhakalpadnuua — 

wtrsr: 1 <frr: Jsfn^rfhffsT friM ^ *njff%Ewrf%f^sr 351: sfnTrarsrTfsrrrsf 
sntffTTim^T^ gat 11 Thus it is proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt that in the genealogy of the Amber rulers 
Kfsnasiriiha really intervenes between Ramasimha and 
Visrtusimha and that Sivananda’s patron is no other 
personage than king Bishen Singh of Amber. It is really 
very strange that Kfsnasiriiha so vividly mentioned by 
contemporary authors like §ivananda, Ratnakara, etc. 
should ‘have completely escaped Tod’s notice. 31 

Sivananda mentions Visnusiriiha as the present luling 
chief of his line. Hence, on the basis of the identity es- 
tablished above, the S r ividyarcanai anch ike has to be taken 
to be composed some time in 1699 A.C. since the patron 
was on the throne only for a few months in that year as 
per Tod’s account, Sivananda’s literary activities thus 
appear to have covered a considerable period. 


si. As mentioned above incidentally, Tod’s narration conflicts 
with the statements of Sivananda and Ratnakara also with regard to 
S? ’g2 JogSf is of ManaSirtiha, ;,g» K i»ha, M.hfc.rtha and 

# Jayasimha. 
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As stated above, 6ivananda calls himself a scion of 
the Dravida line. A Dravida Brahmana family, it is per- 
sonally known to me, has been residing at Jaipur as the line 
of the hereditary Rajagurus of Jaipur Maharajas and en- 
joying a big jagir to this day. There are also a few other 
families of Dravida Brahmanas at Jaipur and Benares 
drawing hereditary muafi incomes from Jaipur State for 
spiritual reasons. Tt is quite probable that Sivananda 
was the founder of some of these Dravida Brahmana 
families at Jaipur and Benares. 



RELATION ACCORDING TO THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF INDIAN LOGIC (NAVYA-NYAYA) 

By Tara Sankar Bhattacitarya 

Relation plays a very prominent part in the literature 
of the New School of Indian Logic (Navya-Nyaya). The 
critical discussions on universal relation £vyapti) in the 
commentaries of Raghunatha, Mathuranatha, JagadlSa and 
the sub-commentaries of Gadadhara, JagadlSa, Bhavananda 
and others abound in numerous relations unknown to 
the commentators of the Old School. The principal re- 
lations in the Old School are conjunction and inherence, 
though several other relations are recognised. Udyota- 
kara, in discussing the nature of perception, adopts the 
VaiSesika conception of the different types of sense-con- 
tacts which are the variants 1 of conjunction and inherence. 
Attributiveness (ViSesanata), which is the type of contact 
in die perception of negation, is another relation added 
to conjunction and inherence. The negation of the jar on a 
particular spot on the ground, for instance, is an attribute 
of that spot. In the perception of this negation the eye 
is united with the ground particularised by the negation 

1 The different types of contact between the sense and the posi- 
tive object are the following : 

(a) Conjunction. — An external object like the tree is perceived 
through conjunction with the eye. 

(b) Conjoined-inherence. — In the perception of the colour of a 
thing, the eye is conjoined with the thing in which colour 
inheres. 

(c) Conjoined-inherent-inhcrcnce. — When we perceive colour- 
hood, the eye is conjoined with the object in which colour 
inheres and in this colour again colour-hood inheres. 

(d) Inherence.— Sound, when perceived, inheres in the ear-hole. 

(e) Inherent-inherence. — Sound-hood inheres in the sound 
which again inheres in the ear-hole. 

389 
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of the jar. Hence the type of contact in this percep- 
tion is particularity 2 or attributiveness. This relation of 
attributiveness is also called the relation of self-sameness 
(svarupa-sambandha) in the Navya-Nyaya. The svarupa- 
sambandha is constituted by the relata themselves 'without 
reference to any further relation. The negation of the 
jar on the ground exists as such negation and no further 
relation is necessary to connect the negation and the 
ground. Hence, the relation of negation to its substratum 
is self-sameness . 3 

The causal relation is also recognised by the Old 
School. But the three kinds of causes, like the inherent 
cause, the non-inherent cause and efficient or auxi- 
liary cause, show that the causal relation can also 
be resolved into those of inherence and conjunction. 
The inherent cause is the substratum in which the effect 
inheres, e.g., the cloth inheres in the threads. The cause 
which is related with the inherent cause is the non-inhe- 
rent cause. The Siddhanta-Mitktdvati s explanation of the 
nature of this relation shows that the non-inherent cause 
also is nothing different from the relation of inherence : 
Now, the non-inherent cause may be connected with 
the cause in two ways — by being connected with the same 
object as the effect is, or by being connected with the same 
object as the cause is. An example of the first is this : 
The conjunction of the two halves of a jar is the non- 
inherent cause of the jar and so on. Hence, the cause, 
viz., the conjunction of the two halves, is connected with 
the same object, viz., the two halves, as the effect, the jar, 
is. An instance of the second : The colour of the two 
halves of a jar is the non-inherent cause of the colour of 


2 Vide, Tarkasangraha , 44, of Annarh Bhatt;a. 

3 For the relation of Self-sameness or Svarupa-sambandha, 
Vide, S. C. Chatterjee : Nyaya Theory of Knowledge , p. 188. 
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the jar. Here the jar is the inherent cause ot the colour 
etc.', belonging to it ; and this colour is connected with the 
same object, viz., the two halves, as the jar is. In other 
words, (the non-inherent cause is connected with the 
inherent cause) sometimes (directly) through the relation 
of inherence, and sometimes (indirectly) through the rela- 
tion of inherence in that in which it itself inheres .” 4 
Lastly, the efficient cause like the loom etc., in the pro- 
duction of the cloth, bears the relation oi conjunction to the 
threads, and so on. 

• The relation of Identity is another re'ation mentioned 
in the Old School. Vacaspati MiSra in his Nyava- Varttika ■ 
tdtparya-tlka speaks of the mutual negation as the .Negation 
of Identity (tadatmyabhavrO and this shows that the Rela- 
tion of Identity has a place in the thought of the Old School. 

With regard to Space relation and Time relation, the 
Old School thinks that they are qualities. The spatial rela- 
tions, like remoteness, nearness etc., and temporal relations 
of dastness, futureness, etc., are qualities. The New School 
also takes them to be qualities. They are called in it as 
'daiSika-viSesanata and kalika-viSesanata. That the OM 
School also takes finite space and time as both qualities 
and relations, is indicated by JagadlSa in his subcommen- 
tary on the Dldhiti of Raghunatha on the Sidbanta-laksa na 
of Gangega’s Tattva-cintdma ni h . JagadlSa here says that 
the Old School takes the absolute negation of cow to be 
non-existing in time in space relation (daiSika-viSesanata). 

These are the several relations recognised in the Old 
School and the principal relations among these are con- 
junction and inherence. The New School, on the con- 
trary, recognises, in addition to these, almost an indefinite 

4 Swami Madhavananda, Bhdsa-paricchcda with Siddhanta- 

Muktavali. PP. 25-26. • 

5 ]tLg 3 L&\iA-S»ddbdnta-laksanam, Benares, P. 103-104. 

* F- 14 
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number of relations quite a good many of which figure 
very prominently in its arguments. We shall enumerate 
several main relations of this school. 

But before enumerating these relations let us explain 
briefly the nature of relation as conceived by the iNavya- 
Nyaya. 

The New School agrees with the Old that a relation 
is perceived. Vatsyayana in his Bhasya on the Nyaya- Sutra 
says that a relation is seen, i.e., perceived . 6 Similarly, 
YiSvanatha says that conjunction is an object of the eye 7 
and “ the perception oi inherence is due to the relation of 
attributiveness .” 8 

A relation forms an integral part of the object cognised. 
The object is a synthesis of a substratum, qualities and 
the relation between them. ViSvanatha observes : “ The 
notion that a thing is possessed of qualities, actions, etc., 
is based on three things — something that is qualified 
(viSesya), a qualifying adjunct (viSesana), and a relation 
between the two .” 9 Indeed, the relation is the cement- 
ing bond between the substratum and the qualities. • 

The relation is the determinant of the object. The 
difference of the relation makes the terms different and 
the difference of the terms differentiates the relation. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons why the Navya-Nyaya 
admits an indefinite number of relations. 

On the question whether the Navya-Nyava conception 
of relation is externa' or internal, it may be said that some 
relations are external and some internal. Conjunction is 
an external relation, but it is not like a hook added to the 
terms, but is a quality inhering in the substance. Inher- 

6 Vatsyayana-BMyw on the Nyaya-Sdira of Gotama, I. i. 5 . 

7 Bbasa-pariccheda, verse, 54. 

8 Ibid, verse 61. Swaml Madhavananda’s translation. 

9 Siddhanta-MuktavalJy n. (The English rendering is taken from 
Madhavananda’s translation). 
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ence again is an intimate and internal relation, but is 
perceived. And when we consider the fact that terms 
modify relations and vice-versa, we can say that relations 
and terms are reciprocally internal. 

Relation determines cognition which is of practical 
value. Determinate perception and inference are made 
possible by relation. An abstract entity, having no relation 
to* anything, can neither be perceived nor be interred. 
Relation concretises facts. There is, of cqfurse, indeter- 
minate perception which is an undifferentiated cognition 
and’ as such devoid of relation whose function is differen- 
tiation- But indeterminate perception is useless for all 
practical purposes. Hence, relation plays a very import- 
ant role in our knowledge. 

Every relation implies two terms one of which is said 
to rest on another. The term which rests on a substratum 
is called the pratiyogi and the substratum is called the 
Anuyogi. The same pratiyogi may bear more than one 
relation to its anuyogi. The jar, for example, exists in 
the Alation of conjunction and in time relation on the 
ground*. 

Relation is not a separate category. It is included 
in the seven categories. It becomes this category or that 
according to circumstances. Inherence, for example, is 
itself a category ; conjunction, again, is one of the twenty- 
four qualities and so on. 

Of the relations there are some which are determi- 
nants of existence (vrttiniyamaka) of a thing in a locus. 
Conjunction explains the existence, for example, of a jar, 
on the ground ; inherence defines the existence of quality, 
action and generic attribute in their substrata ; self- 
sameness marks out the existence of negation in its locus 
and so on. There are also relations which do not deter- 
mine the existence of things in their substrata 
^vjrttyaniyamaka-sam bandha). They are identity, locus- 
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hood, collective extensitv, etc.. The jar, for example, 
is identical with itself, but does not exist in the relation of 
identity on the ground ; a thing or a quality, again, exists 
in a locus in the relation of conjunction or inherence, 
but not in the relation of locus-hood and so on. * 

Having thus described the general nature of rela- 
tion, let us now enumerate the important ones 10 among 
them:- - 

(1) Conjunction (sarhyoga). — The relation of one sub- 
stance with another is called conjunction. No 
two categories of the six categories of substance, 
quality, action, generic attribute, particularity 
and inherence can have, between them, the re- 
lation of conjunction. Conjunction itself again 
is a quality and as such inheres in a substance. 
The substance A, for example, stands on B and, 
therefore, has the relation of conjunction with 
B. Here conjunction is a quality of A. 

(2) Inherence (samavaya).— It is an internal and per- 
manent relation between a composite substance 
and quality, action, universal and the particular. 
The S iddhant a-Shik.t uv ;l 1 brings forward an argu- 
ment to prove its permanence . 11 In the knowledge 
of a substance possessing quality there arc the 
qualified, the quality and a relation between them. 
But this relation, cannot be conjunction ; for con- 
junction obtains between two substances. Nor can 
it be self-sameness. For in that case we have 
to assume an infinite number of self-samenesses, 
the self-sameness of no two things being identi- 
cal. In other words, there is an infinite number 

10 Babu R. N. Ghose in his Naiya-Njaja, which is a translation 
work, in Bengali, of Mathuranatha’s Vyd p ti-pancaka-Rahasja , gives 
us a list of the important relations of the Navya-Nyava. 

11 On verse, it. 
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of substances in this universe possessing quali- 
ties ; if every substance, possessing attributes, is an 
instance of self-sameness, then we have to assume 
an infinite number of self-samenesses. Again on 
this hypothesis a substance having different 
attributes will have different kinds of self- 
samenesses, which is absurd. Hence, the only 
alternative is the relation of inherence taking 
place between the substance and the attribute. The 
principle of simplicity also recommends this. 
If we can explain the relation by one inherence, 
. it is useless to assume an infinite number of self- 
samenesses. 12 

(3) Self-sameness (svarupa). — It is a relation between 
an essence, which does not imply a generic at- 
tribute, and its locus, between existence and the 
existent and between substratum-hood and the 
substratum. Negation again abides in the re- 
lation of self-sameness in its substratum. This 
relation between negation and its support is 
also called attributiveness pertaining to nega- 
tion (abhavIya-viSesanata). The relation between 
existence and the existent, on the contrary, is 
a type of self-sameness which is called at- 
tributiveness pertaining to existence (bhavlya- 
viSe§anata), because existence is a positive cate- 
gory. A genuine attribute exists in its substra- 
tum in the relation of inherence and, therefore, 
cannot stand to it in the relation of self-sameness. 

(4) Identity (tadatmya). — The relation of a thing to 
itself is identity, i.e., everything is identical 
with itself. 


12 For a detailed discussion on conjunction and inherence, see, 
,S. C. Chatterjee : Nyaja Theory of Knowledge , pp. 186-91. 
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(j) Time-relation (kalika-sambandha). — The rela- 

tion that an entity, whether eternal or transi- 
tory, bears to time is called time-relation. 
Everything in this world has time-relation to 
everything else, because things are either co- 
existent or successive. The SidJbjnta-Muki i- 
vali discusses briefly the nature of time — a dis- 
cussion which throws a flood of light on the 
nature of time-relation . 13 In the first place, 
time is the support of the moving world and 
the auxiliary cause of the things which are pro- 
duced. But what is the proof of this ? It can 
be proved by a simple case of perception. Take 
the cognition, “ Now, i.e., at the present mo- 
ment, the jar is there.” This cognition has a 
reference to the position and (apparent) move- 
ment of the sun, because the exact hour implied 
by the present moment is determined by the 
position of the sun on the horizon, i.e., any 
particular point of time is certainly sun-time. 
Hence in the cognition, “ Now the jar is there,” 
there is a relation between the jar and the (ap- 
parent) motion of the sun. This relation is not 
conjunction (as the jar cannot be conjoined 
with the movement of the sun, movement be- 
ing not a substance) ; nor can this relation be 
inherence or identity. Hence, it must be time. 
In time both the movement of the sun and 
the jar subsist and from this it follows that 
time is the support of the whole universe. 
Thus time is the sustainer of the ever-moving 
world. It is one continuous whole and 
not the aggregate of succeeding moments. 


18 Siddhanta-Muktavall on verse, 4J. 
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Past, present and future do not effect time, 
but time is converted into these by its 
limiting adjuncts (upadhi). The Tarka-sati- 
graha expresses in two short sentences 
the nature of time and time-relation. The 
one eternal all-pervading time is converted 
into past, present or future for practical 
purposes. Time, in fact, is the substra- 
tum of all things, i.e., all things exist in time- 
relation, and it is the instrumental cause of 
all activity. 14 It is a substance having 
• the five qualities of number, measure, dis- 

junction, conjunction and division. 15 

(6) Space relation (dikkrta-viSesar,ata). — The remarks 
applied to time apply mulotis Mutandis to space 
also. Space is one eternal all-pervading sub- 
stance in which the distinctions of east, west, 
north, south, etc., are due to its different limit- 
ing adjuncts. Space is the cause of distance, 
nearness etc. Like time it is the efficient 

* cause of everything that is produced. Every- 
thing, in fact, must exist in some spatial relation. 
Like time also space has the qualities of number, 
measure, disjunction, conjunction and division. 

(7) Object-hood (visayata). — The relation that know- 

ledge, attraction, repulsion and effort bears 
to things is called object-hood. 

(8) Knowledge-hood (visayita) — The relation that 

objects bear to knowledge, attraction, repul- 
sion and effort is called knowledge-hood. 

(9) Cause-hood (karanata) — It is the relation of the 
effect to the cause. 


14 Tarka-Satigraha and Tark-difpika, p. 16. 

15 Vide, Tarkamfta of Jagadl^a. 
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(10) Effect-hood (karyata). — It is the relation of the 
cause to the effect. 

(n) Location (adheyata). — It is the relation of the 
locus to the located. 

(12) Locus-hood (adharata). — It is the relation ..of the 
located to the locus. 

(13) Collective extensity (paryapti). — This relation 
has application in the case of number. When 
we say, for example, “ fine pots,” a number with 
a collective extensity is given. The number 
extends up to five which again is a collective • in- 
teger. Hence the relation of the number five 
to pot, may be called, collective extensity. 

(14) Ownership (svamitva). — The owned exists in this 
relation to the owner. 

(15) Ownership (svatva) — The owner bears this re- 
lation to the owned. 

(16) The substratum-hood of negation (abhavatva). 
— It is the relation of a thing to the substratum 
in which it does not exist. Smoke, for example, 
does not exist in water. Smoke, therefore, 
stands to water in the relation of substratum- 
hood of negation. 

(17) Conjoined-inherence (sariiyukta-samavaya*). 

(18) Conjoined-inherent-inherence (samyukta-sama- 
veta-samavaya). 

(19) Inherent-inherence(sama veta-samavava) . 

(20) Partial extension (avyapyava). — Smoke does not 
exist in a red hot iron-ball. Hence, the rela- 
tion of smoke to fire is an instance of partial - 
extension. 

(21) Non-existence-in-the-substratum-of-the-non-exis - 
tence-of-itself, i.e. the term related (svabhava- 
tavfttitva). — Fire is negated in water in which 
smoke does not exist. Hence, the relation o£ 
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fire to smoke may be called non-existence-in- 
the-substratum-of-the-non-existence-of itself. 

(22) Co-existence (svasamanadhikaranya). — Things ex- 
isting in the same locus bear this relation to each 

• other. 

(23) Counterpositiveness (pratiyogita)— It is the re- 
lation between negation and the thing negated 
and vice versa. The relation between relation 
and the term related is also called pratiyogita, 
but the prativogi, in this connection, means 
that which rests on a substratum. 

(24) $ubstratum-hood (anuyogita). — A negation exists 
in this relation to its substratum and conversely. 

(25) Determination (avacchedakata). — The categories 
have this relation to their determinants. 


F. 16 




ASSYRIAN AND SANSKRIT— THEIR 
RESEMBLANCE 1 


By VlDYADHAR ShASTRI 

It is usual to compare Sanskrit with languages like 
Latin, Greek and German. A language, however, older 
than all these, namely, Assyrian, has till new been rather 
neglected ; but that Assyrian, too, is not unrelated to 
Sanskrit would be seen from the study of the following 
words’ culled from Assyrian inscriptions ranging from 
the year 2500 B.C. to 500 B.C. 

(1) Assyrian MUTU meaning ‘death’ equals Sanskrit Mrtyu 


(2) 

su 

‘that’ „ 

7 , sa or Asau 

(3) » 

DIPAR „ 

‘lamp’ „ 

„ Dlpa 

(4) „ 

NARAMU „ 

‘love’ „ 

„ Narma. 


The Sanskrit form of the word can be seen in 
“ narma-saciva .” Amara uses the word in the 

, sense of keli or krldcl. 

(5I Assyrian SIRU meaning “dawn” equals Vedic Siram. 
The word occurs in a prdtaranuvaka and has been 
noticed in the Niritkta bv Yaska who, after 
putting the remark, “ityanavagitam” interprets it 
as “ anugayinam vaginamiti va.” But the context 
seems to suggest “dawn.” By Yagka’s time the 
right meaning of this v. ord may have been 
forgotten. 

(6) Assyrian ASRU meaning “place” equals Sanskrit Aframa 

(7) „ SIHRU „ “small” „ „ Hrasva. 

(8) . „ RAMU „ “to love” „ „ R am. 

(9) „ SUKtfDU „ “spear” „ „ Sakti. 

1 A paper read at the second ’monthly meeting of the ^ardfll 

Research Institute. 
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(10) Assyrian SlPRU meaning 

; “craft” equals Sanskrit Silba. 

(ix) 

99 

SAru 

“to pass” 1 






“ fo go” \ 

*> 

„ Sr or Sar. 




“wind” J 



(12) 

99 

SIFU 

“body” 

99 

„ Sarira. 

(0) 

99 

ADGURU „ 

‘Vessel for 

99 

„ Aguru. 




incense” 



( 14 ) 

99 

APSC 

“Ocean” 

99 

„ Apas. 

CM) 

99 

.VATU 

“eternity” 

99 

s 

, 3 Safvat. 

(16) 


INANNA „ 1 

I 





1 

INANNU J 

[“now” 

99 

„ \danm 

(17) 

99 

ADt) 

“now” 

99 

„ Adya. 

(18) 

99 

UMMU 

‘mother’ 

99 

,, Arnbd. 

(19) 

99 

GAMRU „ 

V hole’ 

99 

„ Grama. 

(20) 


HADUO „ 

‘to rejoice” 

99 

„ YJlad. 

(21) 

99 

i-Sa-ru 

‘righteous’ 

99 

„ If vara 

(22) 

99 

TI-JB-NU „ 

“straw” 

99 

„ Trrn. 

(* 3 ) 

99 

KAKKABU „ 

“star” 

99 

„ KaktdU . 2 

(24) 

99 

ABU 

‘father’ 

99 

), Apia. 

( z 5 ) 

99 

ILU 

‘God’ 

99 

„ Uya. 

(26) 

99 

PARAKKU „ 

‘shrine’ 

99 

„Prekyaviya. 

(* 7 ) 

99 

SUBATU „ 

‘garment’ 

99 

„ Suva sir a. 

(28) 

99 

ELLU 

‘bright’ 

99 

„ Ujjvala. 

( z 9 ) 

99 

NAURU 

“Hostile” 

99 

„ Nakra. 3 

(30) 

99 

CAMMULU „ 

“Camel” 

99 

„ Kramelaka. 

( 3 i) 

99 

nAru 

‘river’ 

79 

„ Nira. 


2 Kakuhha means direction ; a star shows direction, 

3 The name Nakra for a crocodile seems to have been given on 

account of its hostile nature, * 



SOME UNPUBLISHED MAITHJII SONGS 

Bj Ramanatha Jha 

Seven years ago when the late Sir Ganganatha Jha 
took me to the Darbhanga Raj Library, it was one of 
tht many precepts he blessed me with that I should make 
it a point to examine an old Sanskrit manuscript very 
carefully and minutely specially if it happened to be a 
palhi-leaf manuscript. These old volumes, he said, often 
contained on the covers both inside and outside and 
even on extra leaves placed both ways for the protection 
of the main MS., little bits of most useful information 
which cannot otherwise be hud. 

In course of these seven years, specially during the 
last three years, many hundreds of old Sanskrit MSS, 
sometimes as old as 600 years, have passed through my 
hands and sold to Raj Library ; and following faithfully the 
precept I have hardly allowed any manuscript pass with- 
’ out carefully scanning it in the beginning, at the end 
and at all odd corners of the bundle. Not a few of them 
have yielded rich fruits to me in the shape of (i) old docu- 
ments, *e.g. deeds of sale, gift and redemption of slaves, 
books, etc., (ii) stray verses in Sanskrit and also in Mai- 
thili sometimes with the names of the author, but often 
quoted anonymously, (iii) exhaustive lists of articles re- 
quited in the various *ra’s including all in Maithili 
language, giving us chaste forms of Maithili words 300 
or 400 years ago. 

All that is presented here was found by me on three 
rotten leaves found placed at the end of two bundles of 
old palm leaves brought to me for inspection before offer- 
ing them for sale. The first leaf is written on both the 
. sides. On the first page there are 6 lines containing two 
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complete songs one of and the other of fasiqfa, 

written very clearly and correctly in the archaic style of 
the 4th century of the La. Sam. era, specially the three 
letters sr, and ?r. On the reverse, there are five 
lines. This is written almost a hundred years later 
in fainter ink, by another man, not at all correctly, and 
the page ends while the excellent song is still incomplete. 
'Ihe general condition of the leaf is not bad ; only the 
central hole has widened enormously and eaten up two 
to three letters in three lines on one side of the hole on 
cither sides of the leaf. 

The Second leaf is very much rotten and worn off 
On all ends. It is written on both the sides by the same 
man almost correctly and the style of writing resembles 
that of the 5th century of the La. Satii. era. There are 
five lines on the first page and only three and a half on 
the reverse. The leaf contains two complete songs, both 
of Vidyapati, the second one begins on the first page. 

The third leaf is more in tact though the central hole 
here also has widened very much eating the contiguous 
letters. There are five lines on the first page and only 
three on the reverse, where the second song, which had 
begun on the first page, ends. The style of writing is 
clearly modern on account of the use of v, 41 , etc., in 
place of 3 T, f, etc. This tendency of the use of q which 
found its zenith in the writings of the late Chanda Jha is 
not more than 200 years old. 

There are thus 7 songs on these three leaves. Of 
these five are clearly by Vidyapati. One in the oldest 
writing is of who mentions his patron 

with his new love ^hrt. There is a song by one srfinffcTTT 
(note the difference in the spelling) also in the collection 
of the songs of Vidyapati, on palm-leaves in the Nepal 
Durbar Library. The last scfng, the song on the reverse 
of the 1 st leaf, is incomplete. This is an excellent song 
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in metre describing the figure of Mahakali in mixed 
Sanskrit and Maithill language like the one on *rfft by Vidya- 
pati (song No. 978 on page 329 of Vidyabhusan and Mitra’s 
recent Bengali edition of Vidyapati). As the colophon is 
missing it cannot be said with certainty whose composi- 
tion this is, but this may be a song of Vidyapati himself. 

Two of these five songs of Vidyapati are also pub- 
lished in the edition oi N. N. Gupta and I have compared 
the two texts in the notes. This find of thp songs with 
indigenous text on old palm leaves proves conclusively 
how very incomplete and corrupt the text of some of the 
published. songs of Vidyapati may be. 

But the most important song from the point of view 
of real advance of our knowledge about Vidyapati is the 
second song on the first page of the first leaf which is writ- 
ten in a style more than 400 years old and is the .proto- 
type of a host of such other songs sung still all ovet 
Mithila to the bride-grooms at the time of feeding for 
full one year after the date of marriage or even afterwards. 
These songs, called sfro, describe the various magic 
“devices calculated to make the husband subservient to the 
newly married wife. It is an important branch of 
songs, songs fitted for ceremonial occasions chiefly festive 
and we “have for each of our festive occasions suitable 
songs often with the name of Vidyapati in the colophon. 
Though sung all over Mithila from mouth to mouth no 
siTRfrfop song associated with the name of Vidyapati was 
found in any old MS. Sceptics had therefore come to 
doubt the tradition that Vidyapati did compose 
songs. The find of this song, called here by its tft name, 
m^r, written on a palm-leaf more than 400 years ago, 
confirms the tradition and sets all doubts at rest for 
ever. For its excellence I would commend its close study 
to all students of literature and invite them to compare 
this with the"** Witches’ Dance ” of the Macbeth. 
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Before, however, giving the text I feel I owe a .few 
words by way of explanation for what I have inserted 
after each song as its “ Interpretation The essence of 
correctly reading an old MS., specially in Maithill, lies in 
the interpretation one is able to give to what he reads 
in the particular context. The reasons for this are obvious. 
Old Sanskritists noted for their writings have always 
been lacking in proper application of in a 

sentence and it required the ingenuity of a man to make 
out words from letters written one after the other in a 
line. Secondly, so many letters are written alike in 
Maithili script that one cannot decide what letter a parti- 
cular sign indicates unless one can interpret the letter in 
the word of expression correct to the context. Such, 
for example, are the letters v and *r, and T, ^ and w, v 
and tr. As a concrete case of the necessity of this 
interpretation I should cite the first word in the fourth 
line in the first song on the third leaf which I read as ‘vfW 
but which can very well be read as ‘srfW also. If I am 
asked why I have and not I would say that.vfrit 
suits the context ; that I can interpret the fourth of 
*fT»rm?*n as ffsraT and this is exactly what the frft conveys 
in the line — the anguish of the emaciated lady lying in 
love forlorn. 

Vidyapati, moreover, is noted for vividness of his 
imagery and clarity of his expression. He has in an abund- 
ant degree what is called srars’y’T in Sanskrit poetics. 
It does not therefore stand to reason that anything 
Vidyapati- wrote could be so obscure as some of the lines 
of the songs of Vidyapati printed in some of the published 
collections of his songs. Wherever any line of Vidyapati is 
obscure I begin to doubt if it was properly written or it has 
been correctly read. In the case of my find I have read the 
leaves and interpreted them -and I feel I have interpreted 
them so as to make the meaning clear and the picture vivid* 
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Where I have failed to find out the clear import that may 
be dedueible from the combination of letters which Suits 
the context exactly, I have said so in the notes and given 
thete what I just suggest as a possible interpretation. 
But such cases are only three 01 four where the writing 
is not clear. 

The text of the songs, otherwise, is exactly as I have 
found it and if there is any mistake in the writing or 
there are letters worn off, I have not made $ny change in 
the text but suggested my own restoration* improvement 
or • emendation only in the note. Now follows the 
text:*. 


Leaf No. 1. Page No. 1. Song No. t. 

TPT 

^ JUT* 

o 

I 

vi° 1 ^3ff? 2 ^rf?' srrq 

SRE 1 

q^f 5? nfa 1 
«rfHr tut 

m ^ ftrfrt 1 

‘^rt’ ^fq qq u 

* I must thank Pandit Jiwanand Thakur of the Raj Library and 
Professor Subhadra Jha Shastri of the Chandradhari Mithila College, 
who have very sincerely helped me not only in the reading of the 
text but also in its interpretation. 

1 should be read as meaning the stars — The 

whole line means — “ The stars have faded away and the sky is charm- 
less.” 

a The refrain gives the clue to the song. Here the lady has 
be^n waiting anxiously throughout the whole night and when it is 
dawning she bewails her lot in these words, addressed to her absent 
lover who has cheated her — You may leave me, O Madhava, you 
may forsake me to-night. But again, again and again you will 
need your beloved ifasfl I 

• 48 islfhe Maithili form of meaning a cock. 

F. 16 
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Leaf No. i. P<jrg* No. i. i'owg No. 2.* 

f ? 4 rr^F^l 8 «fh« 
x ^ 7 f^rarr tffts , 

Prf% ^t 8 *rm 10 

fftrsrg 11 f«T3T 3 Rt£ 'TTRII 
VTo II *T>T ^ fa3TT | 

Hfk 'TVW ?>3T f«mT II 
JR 12 *T<rc 18 3T3Ttr ^t^ 14 I 

< Cs C\ CN V 

urn 15 irT^f 16 *TRq^?n 17 11 


* The central idea underlying this type of songs is given by 
Vidyapati in the refrain here. “ Listen carefully, oh my daughter ! 
to the devices of *ipT ( 3 Tl^, ^r, magic) by means of which your 
(newly married) husband will not fall into the influence of others.” 
In every treatise on the science of erotics (*OTTP 3 T) there is a chapter 
on which describes the different processes of bringing men 

and women under one’s control. Usually there are three types of 
these processes — (i) A herbal concoction for drink ; (2) An incense 
to be burnt, and(3) A special collirium to apply to the eyes — In this 
song one recipe for each one of these processes is given — for the 
concoction in lines 1 — 4, for the incense in lines 7 — 10 ; and for the 
collirium in lines n — 14. 

4 These are common herbal plants. 

6 A common aromatic herb. 

6 The lonely plantain plant. Plantain plants usually grow in 
clusters- Here a lonely plant is prescribed. 

7 The missing letter may be n giving the word W a common 
medicinal herb. 

8 Root. 

9 Give you after grinding. 

10 Sulphuret of arsenic, a common drug. 

11 This line describes the result accruing as a result of using 
the concoction. By drinking this the daughter will be (as dear as) 
life to the son-in-law. 

12 Unclarified sugar. 

13 A common incense. 

14 *= = the fruit of a common herbal plant, one of 

the famous fowl » 

19 A spider. 

16 The common fly. 

17 This phrase is not quite dear to me — The letters are clear 
but perhaps the clue is lost. It may be either m* (gruel) q%TT« 
tpqsr « decomposed or it may mean the %RT - = the fSggot of a spot 
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STTfa 3 tT^ 3 TTfn | 

T| f^s 19 atn wrfa 11 
^ 3 R 20 3 Tffe 'T^n 21 qfa 22 1 
fa^ snrr^ sta 28 11 
w *r*T *rf <ttPti 24 11 
fr*s 25 qf q^T^rf^ii 
faenrfa *nr 1 
sfrr* 26 fa* jfarc 11 

TT 5 IT ^qprosfa str 1 
qfi pin^-T^r 11 

Leaf No. 1 . Page No. 2. Song No. 3 . 

aft qflfr |*rt I 3 *?* I <*HTT TP? I 
truttfst tffa* >5* *jrfaer *f<R *rw *T^rm 27 *tt i 
cr«jir fafa*$fa?RRW slfT^qqffa-FT «rcr 11 

■o o 

5 Tf*T|?q|'ff*T , irfS 28 fa fT fajTR?fe^RT I 

^THrr^q- x x o 29 (nfaq) *pr ^tt 11 

18 The first letter of this line is a strange one the h’ke of which 
there is not found on the leaf. The only letter which this sign can 
be is, iikmy opinion ?rr, giving the meaning of the line as “ Mixing 
them'all together, make of the mixture a Shivalinga (like the one 
people. make of clay) and then burn it.” 

19 5$** literally means “ to say tr to support everything 
that is said. is also used to express the sound produced by cattle. 
It may therefore mean “ that as a result of burning this incense 
your husband will be as subservient to you as the cattle and support 
you in whatever you say or do.” 

20 A common bird noted for its eyes. 

21 tfal = WT = the pigeon. 

22 fqxT= liver. 

28 aUTWEta* helpful to the son-in-law, her husband. 

24 qiftr=* <<Wt= = a line. Mark the spellings of qrf^T & 

for qf<0 & tfffir 

25 As a result of this special collirium, the bride is promised 
power to “ send her husband like a pigeon (at her bidding).” 

• 26 The idea expressed in the refrain is again emphasised in 
the colophon which means, “The world is bound up with the devices 
of*>Tl” 

27 nr here is a mistake for 9 T giving the word <RWST = sword- 

28 This ia f obviously a mistake for \+\* 

* 29 The two worn off letters seem to have been IT and 
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w 11 *rq% 3 %mrtrfT fa?req «rkrtT 1 
m IP i aTT^on^i 31 fit+xi ii 

X X fe 32 faf^ wfarnsq - JTOfe jrfoSFT f^TT I 

TrrbF^rc fan^fr f^rr^T 11 

T«T Tfa JTSRTof 1 33 j jf^T-er^^R jf^ | 

3 T 3 RTp 3 RT ^s^-rTf^er ^g-ija^aogq^j^r 11 
fahre 34 ^ 'TTffF^^r^ 35 ,T Tfbnj'TjfNPT TW?TT I 
'fYvW^ srtfqawrtrr TC'f^prfr <pj ii 
W# t 3 T *RTT-T SW I 

^r#'<jT sr w 

This song describes the figure of JTfHrrm who des- 
troyed and the rest, described in the ^hTTfRwr 1 

Translation . — Glory to Kali, the patient destroyer 
of all brave Asuras, the tormentors of the three worlds — 
She, who is lavishly praised by Visnu, Brahma and 
Indra. 

She has in her hand a death-like scimitar suited to 
the arm, like the terrible trunk of the Snake king. In 
appearance she is pitch dark and she has the skin of an 
elephant as her raiment. 

Sparking like the effulgent morning mountain peak, 
her face reveals her eyes directed far away. Her plaited 
hairs, all yellow, arc standing on edge . Her abode is in 
high Vaikunthaloka. 

She has a garland of red human heads just chopped 
off and is still streaming with blood. She has extended 
her pity to the holder of the earth (the $esa-Naga) who 

80 This should have been *r I 

81 This is clearly meaning the king of the heaven, 

Indra. 

82 The two missing letters are obviously H an 1 giving the 
word = just then. 

88 Wlfl is meaningless. Can this be a mistake for (Horse) ? 

84 fafiR is a mistake for ftfatf 

86 fe=fa' 
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under the pressute of her lotus-feet moves and holds his 
thousand hoods in pain. 

Having taken into her mouth lots of chariots, 
charioteers, elephant and horses, She has her teeth as the 
pestle *to grind them down. She is the expert to cut 
into two such veteran war heroes as Canda and Murda, 
invincible even of the gods. 

She has her tongue like the tongue of the terrible 
many-headed She-Snake living in the Pa/al. She has 
a yellow (upper) garment. She is intoxicated with wine 
a’nd blood. The damaroo is sounding vz vz and she is 
laughing* boisterously. 

She is the Agent for the eradication of all fears ot 
the gods arising out of the progeny of Raktavlja, in the 
company of Bhutas and Vetalas 

Leaf No. z. Page No. i. Song No. i. 

I 

f^r wh fartrfa Tjfa 37 1 
wr-t qftsftes 3 ft Ffa 3t^k^ 38 tfYPr trrfrr n 
tru . 39 ^Trm-|,^f^ffff§'TOTKii 

rrcTtrap gflfa fTSPlfa 40 X X g 41 3 R<TO 42 I 

88 Suggests that it was a full-moon night. 

87 «tjfk*T = to take upon oneself. Compare Vidyapati (Vidya- 

bhusan and Mitra ed.) sr<t3« faUTf ^ 1 (820). 

38 Ufftt is from Sanskrit Ulftrt meaning “ inflict pain.” Com- 
pare Vidyapati : prc 4 *FT 

gfa 3 ft s^ta (348). 

88 There is a letter worn off but it appears to have been 
which fits in exactly in the context. 

40 4?3T<iftT appeats to me to be a corrupt form of «hl 4 >ifiT • 

41 The first two letters of this word are broken from the mid- 
dle*below but the upper loops arc in tact. They appear to have been 
«j t & « giving the word stftN which with «KW of the 1st pada fits 
in exactly with 

48 *K!Rr is a verbal form from Wrf. Compare Vidyapati : 

wife nifor «na, wra ( 95 ) 
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gr*<^ 48 ffffq qr^rf % mn far^T? 11 

fasmfer ^ arNt 44 ^ wr 1 

TT3TT ^«RTT^JT SS'ftaT^TOTH II 

Leaf No. 2. Pages 1 and 2. Song No. 2 . 46 ' 

ms** i 

Tfs? 46 fasftisrfa wrq;* »fk 1 
s*fk;*.w<r *f\ 46 ^s=3r3Tt?yiffr 11 

*fr- ^k 47 **f<r fofafterftr am ts: sprrar 1 

48 **r 3 r^r <$gs <55$ ^r?fa frwar * ssrar 11 

w u fcfar jf^rr 1 

?ftff tr*?3r m* #«r<s #aft * 3m *<*T II 


43 The meaning of these two lines seems to be — Here you see 

the situation ; there the good lover is anxious. I am in a fix. If 
I go, my position as a will be compromised ; if I do not go, 

I will be false to my words. 

44 without delay. The suggestion here is that soon 
her scruples will all be drowned in the intensity of her. love of 
which indications are already there in her description of the . 

46 This song is the same as song No. 839 in N. N. oupta’s 
edition or No. 838 of the recent Bengali Edition of Vidyapati by 
Vidyabhusan and Mitra but the text as printed is hopelessly incom- 
plete in the face of this complete song as reproduced here. In the 

1 >rinted text there are, besides the two lines of the refrain, only 6 
ines, the lines Nos. 1, 8, 13, 12 and 18 of the song as found by me. 
But the text as reproduced here is nevertheless mutilated on account 
of the leaf on which this is written being extremely rotten. It is 
however an important song in the form of an address to Age in which 
the different stages of a man’s life are most graphically described, 
especially the extreme senility of old age which is full of pathos. 

46 <tfSr and wft are adverts meaning M to the full.” 

47 sffc seems to be a single word, meaning ** a piece of 
Sandal wood.” Compare Vidyapati fare* *fH*T (702). 

The meaning of the first part of the line seems to, be: — that the 
first knowledge of sandal wood was gathered by the poet or is 
gatherd by an average man while yet a child, by chewing the piece and 
thereby realising the mistake, recognise the thing. 

44 Age is said here to be as shameless as a black bee that "for- 
sakes the flower the moment it has sucked up the juice. Age too is 
always fleeting and every moment it is passing away. Hence the 
comparison, ’ * 
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3 PT s==a rW^TT fifiV^ 4 ® I 

50 |? Mvm s^areftaTfa x 51 1 

62 X X X cfcTtr fi3forrfa 5f5ff fif? Tfi PR | 

fififf wr sstPt ^frr^ 5 Tf f *ftf?r *rsr qm* 11 

t 63 ^ ^ f^r^ 64 fig wfr rf m 55 1 

anfa ^rfe 56 fi 5 % fi** fifi 3 TT 5 57 II 

fiFfi sftfiT W* ip*y srffi fiRTreffa 58 fiFT I 

69 5 pt R*r£ ^«pr Tifasr wet ir» fit sro 60 11 
snrff ^uft n^RR 61 fit srtr i , 

3 nf«r qrefl 63 n fifift 63 fifrF* srftfi fit fWi 64 11 


49 fifiK = fiFgR= betel leaves. 

80 A* finely drawn picture of blooming youth ! 

81 The worn off letter must be * giving the word (the lap). 

82 The meaning of these two lines is obscure for want of four 
or five letters in the first line which I dare not restore. The 
meaning seems to be — “ You ran after things without taste and I, 
not realising the real situation followed you (fleeting) as the wind ” 
WT, the wind is spoken here as the type of ever fleeting age. 
fifiTS means mistake, mistake to understand the real significance 
of age and youth. 


83 jVgraphi 
84 # ^WfW is 
yidyapati. It 


'graphic picture of old age begins from here. 

lipf is twice used in this song and nowhere else 

. It must mean “ whitened.” 


85 liere the body of an old man is said to resemble the bare 
leafless trunk of a tree. 


86 The word fifififtl is almost clear. It might have been 
used in thewsense of “ blurred vision 99 as we say nowadays 

57 figure Wf which comprises (i) hands (2) feet (3) knees, 
(4) eyes, (5) head, (6) vision, (7) speech and (8) mind. 

88 I take to mean, “ Charmed ” by having the fangs 

extracted. Thus only can a toothless man be compared to a snake. 

# Also, an old man is as harmless as a fangless snake. The reading 
in the printed editions meaning having worn off the 

old skin seems unwarranted. For the use of the verb we still 

use it in the sense of, say, f< shaving 99 in the case of a barber. 

59 i.e., even when he (the old man) cannot move about and 
remains sitting, his mind is wandering over the whole world. 

*° pride. 

41 fpPfiW* may be an idiom like our modern WR or 

69 wftr * vision and resources — we still have this idiom. 

48 having withdrawn. 

• 44# i.e. all sorts of distempers are cropping up. 
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^*TQ^ 43 «Wq <TT»r| % 5TPT &T# faT3T| II 
fasiTTfa VI Vgfa SfM 44 ^nrsTR I 
TTSfT ^mq* *54^^faT*TH II 

Leaf No. z. Pages i and z. Song No. 2. 46 ' 

mw* i 

^r^r*r 7fo 48 frafterfa v%t mq* *fk i 
?rsft|sr,w<T -»tR 46 aifm’w 11 

^rcq v'\< i7 ^srrq far^affaffa am tk ^nrrar i 
3wr 'Bw cftf^ v wv u 

w ii wq€ wq %aftq i 

3PT*T #T5T #3ft V am $ST II 


4 * The meaning of these two lines seems to be — Here you see 
the situation ; there the good lover is anxious. I am in a fix. If 
I go, my position as a jpsr^iTfajft will be compromised ; if I do not go, 
I will be false to my words. 

44 f iftr = without delay. The suggestion here is that soon 
her scruples will all be drowned in the intensity of her. love of 
which indications are already there in her description of the 

46 This song is the same as song No. 839 in N. N. oupta’s 
edition or No. 838 of the recent Bengali Edition of Vidyapati by 
Vidyabhusan and Mitra but the text as printed is hopelessly incom- 
plete in the face of this complete song as reproduced here. In the 

f >rinted text there are, besides the two lines of the refrain, only 6 
ines, the lines Nos. 1, 8, 13, 12 and 18 of the song as found by me. 
But the text as reproduced here is nevertheless mutilated on account 
of the leaf on which this is written being extremely rotten. It is 
however an important song in the form of an address to Age in which 
the different stages of a man’s life are most graphically described, 
especially the extreme senility of old age which is full of pathos. 

46 and are adverts meaning “ to the full.” 

47 seems to be a single word, meaning ** a piece of 

Sandal wood.” Compare Vidyapati faflOT ^(\K (70 2). 

The meaning of the first part of the line seems to,be : — that the 
first knowledge of sandal wood was gathered by the poet or is 
gafhetd by an average man while yet a child, by chewing the piece and 
thereby realising the mistake, recognise the thing. 

4f Age is said here to be as shameless as a black bee that "for- 
sakes the flower the moment it has sucked up thle juice. Age too is 
always fleeting and every moment It is passing away. Hence the 
comparison. v * 
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artenr sprt ^sft ^tararterfH hhVp 48 1 

#0 |? faftw tft3T3ftoTfa JPTfoft spt x » | 

62 x x x x h?r «r3f^Tftf stsfr nf? m prr 1 

'ur wr ?5 tPt »ftff rh tot? 11 
• “fopT f^ra^ 64 5R >sfl- Tf TO 56 I 

3fffa PRTrfa 58 H 5^31 *J% JT5T <R 3IT5 57 II 
TRT UPt *RT «T>TT ^tfT3T>5 58 HR I 

69 5rH &P3 HR HfH3T HTPf HH H# TTC 60 II 
5TTff HFft HfafTrR 61 PTOW HHR PR 3THTT I , 

HTfa HMI 62 ff pnrfp 63 Httrpy RfarT H# fWl 64 II 

48 rK = H 1 **H = betel leaves. 

50 A’ finely drawn picture of blooming youth ! 

51 The worn off letter must be * giving the word (the lap). 

82 The meaning of these two lines is obscure for want of four 

or five letters in the first line which I dare not restore. The 
meaning seems to be — “ You ran after things without taste and I, 
not realising the real situation followed you (fleeting) as the wind ” 
WT, the wind is spoken here as the type of ever fleeting age. 
sr*fT5 means mistake, mistake to understand the real significance 
of age and youth. 

53 ^graphic picture of old age begins from here. 

84 ^i«tapi is twice used in this song and nowhere else by 
yidyapati. It must mean “ whitened.” 

65 llere the body of an old man is said to resemble the bare 
leafless trunk of a tree. 

66 The word mnrffe is almost clear. It might have been 
used in thc»sense of “ blurred vision ” as we say nowadays 

67 which comprises (i) hands ( 2 ) feet ( 3 ) knees, 
( 4 ) eyes, ( 5 ) head, ( 6 ) vision, ( 7 ) speech and ( 8 ) mind. 

58 TOTlfita, I take to mean, " Charmed 99 by having the fangs 
extracted. Thus only can a toothless man be compared to a snake. 

.Also, an old man is as harmless as a fangless snake. The reading 
in the printed editions TOWHr meaning having worn off the 
old skin seems unwarranted. For the use of the verb we still 

use it in the sense of, say, “ shaving ” in the case of a barber. 

69 i.e., even when he (the old man) cannot move about and 
remains sitting, his mind is wandering over the whole world. 

Sre-StT cr pride. 

61 may be an idiom like our modern TOR or atafc 

62 <nftr * vision and resources — we still have this idiom. 

•* having withdrawn. 

• 64 ‘ i.e. all sorts of distempers are cropping up. 
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TftTtfl 85 f<*PT 35 * »h* ^rrfi 65 1 

68 ^ .fc*r srf? srTfcr farrirtar ^ ^ n 
fwrfa * *tt ^ 67 m * *ft? srr? i 

68 ^T <FT Tf 5 i 69 % 5 f? ^ ?T 3 FFTK 70 II 

Leaf No. 3. Page No. 1. Song No. 1. 

TWWtff TFT I 

Tpr^nTRT 3 rfr fiT^frtfrtir crrtfr arm <rarr 1 
mtfr ^rf arar ^rcr *rcfr crt <rtf? 11 
*tfft ^ >mt 1 

'iTffe 3 t? 5 t ^ft ?rx x «n# 71 11 
^ 3 Tfft srfa qf*r *Rfa *r 3 ft*t stst? 1 
gtrfr ft?#? ar^r arrfPT sFran <$% $ft ^t x 72 11 
XXX apHTT 3 TTf*FPT ^ 5 TFF 7 fapr TTPft 73 I 
TFT? f'RIT'TpT f 5 Flf%jT T^lfT ar^R p!l 74 3 T?SI? II 
This song is unique inasmuch as it is full of riddles 
(?J5s) some of which I have tried to interpret. *The refrain 

*® TflRft 1 It is not quite clear — what this mea is. But 

as this is placed with (eye brows) to have been whitened, 
I surmise that these two word might have meant in those days the 
two eyelashes, the upper and the lower ones. 

68 is the flower to which white hairs are compared. 

67 i.e. if I take precaution against any distemper, violent cough- 
ing sets in that shakes the whole system. * 

68 Was irratft the name of some one whom the poet consoles ? 

69 Mark the reference to Does not this prove that 

Vidyapati was not a Vaisnava nor a Saiva but a Smarta who adored 
like the text of the Maithils the five chief gods praised in the 
Smritis. 

’0 q*f=:TC ; h?T 8 T£ = Depression, sadness of spirits. 

71 The two missing letters are obviously «r & q i 

72 Here the missing letter seems to be $ or <ft i 

73 3 f« or is a variant of * the same/ Compare Vidyapati 

(Vidyabhusan and Mitra) *f< tiwq jg KW. WFT BIX (^41) 

The q in this word as also in the preceding farq points out the later 
date of the writing on this leaf. More than 200 years ago, this 
would have been written fasr (is living) (the same). 

74 For X&X in the sense of (let us go) compare Vidyapati. 

qxfo *T3 (461). 
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gives us .the clue in the form of the central idea underlying 
the song. The friend, fcft, says to *rr<7«r (lover) : Cupid is 
unbearable in her body. She is lying in the 4 th sp-pnOTstT which 
is f?FTT, emaciated, and think of P’ftOTi^in case she dies). 

The first two lines are riddles — They mean — “ If 
she attains to the tenth ^rrrFPPTT which is death by 
taking recourse to poison, it will be on your account.” 
Let us see how this meaning is derived : — 

IPT3R-JTT= His 3TfT= His His tfT = 

TTg His #ff = f^OTT, rnwPT= TOT, His 3 TFR = 1 0; STTTT is 
a corrupt form of ^5TT. Thus alll that the first 
.line conveys is “ Tenth — ^n” — TfT|fT= 
ttott’s srTf = 20 = fr?r=ftiT= poison! 

The next two lines seem to mean, “ She will die by drowning 
herself or enter a burning fire but even when she goes to 
juttt she will remember you long for your love.” 

3 TTOTT is not quite dear. The sttott (mouth) of iNruro is (the 
fire) but that is distinctly told by 3UU7 towards the end. If 
one beftaken as the feshw of the other, then srfrr 'Tfrr becomes 
rcdusvlant. If it may mean a river, the meaning will be clear. 

The next line is obscure for want of the first two 
which are completely eaten up by the central hole on the 
leaf and T dare not restore the reading specially as it un- 
doubtedly contains a riddle. The later part of the line 
means — “ Thus alone one knows she is still alive.” 

Leaf No. 3 . Paget 1 and 2 . Song No. 2. 75 

giw Tin 1 

ITTOTT^ % fOTTTfo cRH'lft 1 
?ot 76 fa^rTfni 

* 75 As noticed above, this song too is found in the printed 
editions and is the same with material variations as the song No. 
767 in N. N. Gupta’s edition or No. 761 in Vidyabhusan and Mitras 
(V. M.) Edition — I note here the variations in the two texts leaving 
aside mere spelling variations. 

79 VM has>f I 
F. 17 
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smfi f^ 77 i 

'faff* 3TJT q-55T I ffSfpT n 
3TTff sftaw ffTS 78 I 

ffff JfWT ffTO II 

79 ^-nr srl^ 80 |f ^ ffk i 
ffT^p; Tffft 'T^rfr IT =fftt II 
asr sitfaff 81 3T3T I 
srfff hffrfa ffrffffr-T|%5T II 

8 %f3rt ffTf T**r fosr ttx i 
X X qfa II 

^qffrffr fa% i 

ff faq?* ii 

vr-? fffsnqfff x | 83 T*r ^ i 

tttt f?rqf^ rtR=mi2i (fa) 84 tto n 


77 Instead of WT effff V. M. has tff <99 I 

78 V.M. has, instead of this line, £ «ff faff fas ff^ffff 919 but the 

reference^ to is suggestive of the fully developed state of the 

ff<9ftf,_In song No. 53, Vidyapati says: — 

qfepr *rcf< $9 39 99 <t 

m fff ffi?9 faftqrer aft 

Moreover, without reference to any line in the first line how 
can the reference to it by ffrfa ff<iff< in the second line be 
appropriate ? 

79 Before this, there is a stanza of two lines more in V.M. 
which is not in my Ms., the lines fa$ it 9?9 fftW, <TC 95*1? 99 

faflTC? are important. 

80 V.M. has trtTsr 

81 V.M. has fa faff which is explained as <fwff ; certainly fltfaff is a 
better reading. 

88 These two lines, which arc obscure for want of letters in 
both the lines, arc not to be found in the printed editions. The 
meaning seems to be : — Collirium coming down with tears spreads 
out in the figure of snakes on the arms of the lady while the 
sandal paste on her forehead melts down and adorns lier eyes where 
the collirium should have been. The missing letter in the first line 
may be 9 giving the word $19 =**>1^= green, and the letters in the 
second line may be «bst or to qualify 999 

88 The missing letter must be (. 

88 There is no letter after $ which is a mistake „of the scribe. 
There must be either fa or * ‘ 
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Nature of Consciousness in Hindu Philosophy — By 
Dr. S. K. Saksena, published by Nandkishore and Sons, 
Benares ; Price Rs. 7-8. 

• This is a thesis that Dt. Saksena submitted for his 
Doctorate to the London University. Ir. it. Dr. Saksena 
has discussed the various aspects of consciousness as set 
forth in the Upanisads and the orthodox systems of 
Hindu Philosophy and gathers together from a critical 
study of the systems the most important conclusions at 
which Hindu thought has arrived regarding the nature 
of consciousuess. 

The problems that the author has set himself to 
solve may be put in the following words:-- 

x. Is there a non -dual, immediate, and distinction- 
less consciousness which is universal and unchanging, 
or is^all consciousness always one of distinctions, changing 
* and particular in the form * this is this ’ ? 

2. Is consciousness the veiy svabhara of Atman 
or is consciousness only gum aod not the svabhava 
of it ? * 

> How are the tw > opposites of dt and acit related ? 
Are these two substances the one permanently conscious, 
and the other permanently unconscious, or is there only 
one reality, dt or acit, which modifies itself into its 
opposite ? 

After a critical consideration of Nyava-Vaigesika, 
Mimansa and other views, Dr. Saksena emphasizes the 
following points regarding consciousness : — 

1. That consciousness is the ultimate presupposi- 
tion of all knowledge and of all distinctions of gtabaka, 
grabapa , and' grdhya. 


4i7 
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z. That consciousness is not an attribute of but 
Atman itself. 

“ The subject and the object of knowledge are dis- 
tinct and diderent r oly numerically, ..nd not per se. They 
do not lie wholly outside rhe range of experience but 
are rather distinguished within one unitary and universal 
consciousness. This self-existing and pure consciousness 
has a double aspect of transcendental and eniperical 
reality. Under the former, it is to be understood as one, 
universal, unchanging, inactive and distinctionless ; while 
under the latter, as particular, changing, active, and full 
of distinctions.” (p. 68). 

The author has very convincingly demolished the 
arguments of Jayanta, ^rldhara, Ramanuja and otheis 
against the self-illuminacy of consciousness and has up- 
held the svatahprakcUatva of consciousness. 

3. With regard to the problem of cit and acit, the 
author is disposed to favour the Advaitic view that acit 
is only a manifestation of mdyd and concludes by saying 
that the problem of the relation between cit and qcit is 
insoluble at the intellectual level. 

After a critical survey of the various theories, the 
author has arrived at the following conclusions regarding 
consciousness. 

1. Atman and cit are the same. Their relation is 
that or tdddtmya ; cit is not the gun a of Atman. 

2. There is self-illuminacy or svatahprakdfatva in 
consciousness. 

3. The cit satta is foundational and the presupposi- 
tion of the changing states of consciousness as well as the 
feeling of egoity and personality. 

4. Deeper than the realm of phenomenal experiences 
is the realm ot Atmasvarupa which is completely devoid 
both ot the fluctuations of experience, however sublime 
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in themselves they might be, and of the self-conscious- 
ness however intensive. 

j. “The limit of our thought is not the limit of 
our experience, it is the limit only or one form of ex- 
perien<?e. Logic cannot carry us to the end in our search 
for the ultimate reality, for logic works only so long 
as the distinctions of the subject and the predicate last, 
beyond which is the world of the non-different, trans- 
cendantal consciousness of which we may biave only the 
supra-intellectual and an immediate intuition without the 
feeling of the ‘ other ’ ” (p.212). 

The* author has been influenced through and through 
by Prof. A. C. Mukerji’s ‘The Nature of Self,’ which 
is a masterpiece of constructive metaphysical thinking. 
He has displayed considerable critical acumen in the hand- 
ling and analysis of the various problems of conscious- 
ness. His style is lucid, and his arguments are cogent. 
He deserves the congratulations of all the lovers of phi- 
losoph)' for his brilliant essay. 

•'The translation of mdya as illusion is rather mis- 
leading and obscures the deep philosophical significance 
of the word. The author admits that cit in its final aspect 
transcends the duality of subject and object. The 
use or the word consciousness for cit is, therefore, unhap- 
py. The word consciousness connotes the duality of sub- 
ject and object. There is hardly a word in English which 
can bring out the transcendental significance of cit , 
‘ Sciousness * would be the nearest word that we can use 
for it. There are a few misprints which, we hope, will 
be corrected in the next edition. 


— Jaideva Singh. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Samskrta and 
PprAkrta Manuscripts in the Library of the 
University of Bombay, Books I and II, Pages 9 -f- 
877, 1944, Price Rs. 20 for the whole set. 

The volumes under review contain the novices of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in the Bhadkamkar Memorial 
Collection and the Bhagavatsinghji Collection of MSS 
in the University Library of Bombay. Tt is a very im- 
portant collection consisting of over 2000 MSS on almost 
every branch of our studies. The compiler, Professor 
G. V. Devasthnli ot H. P. T. College, Nasik, has taken 
great pains in giving us a good deal of information from 
these Mss. At times he gives us in great detail almost 
all the references found in the Ms. How usetul would 
it have been had references and other important notes 
been given from every Ms ? However, all that has been 
placed before the Orientalists is indeed the result of 
useful and honest labour ot Mr. Devasthah. It would 
have added to the worth of the volumes, had certain 
peculiarities ot the MSS regarding the date, etc ., 3 been 
given in ihc Introduction. Both the compiler and the 
authorities of the University of Bombay deserve congra- 
tulation for bringing out this catalogue. 


Tantrasiddhantaratnavlih : By Mm. Pandit A. Chinna- 
swami Sastri of the Benares Hindu University, 
1944, Price Rs. 3. 

It is a treatise on Purvamlmariisa by one of the 
well-known Panditas of the B. H. U. He belongs 
to the old traditional school of Mlmariisa. There is no 
doubt that the study of this system has become unpopu- 
lar, and it is not due to any fault of the reader but to the 
very nature of the subject-matter of the science itself. 
But we cannot overlook its importance. We know. 
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without ..its help the correct interpretation of the rules 
of DhafhiaSastra is impossible. We congratulate Pandit 
Chinnaswami Sastri for encouraging the study of this 
science. It is mostly due to him that the study of this 
Sastra is still flourishing in the University. Realising 
the difficulties of the students who cannot afford to de- 
vote rull time to its study, our Sastri has written this 
work in east 7 language and in brief he has* given all that 
is needed by the beginners of Mlmamsa. ,The appendix 
supplied by Pt. P. N. Pattabhirama Sastri is also very 
useful. It deals with some of the more important points 
of difference between Kumarila and Prabhakara. It is 
an useful addition to the literature. 


Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana along with the 
Locai^a of Abhinavagupta, Kaumudi of Uttango- 
daya AND Upalocana of S. Kuppuswami. First 
Udyota. Edited by the late Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Ssfirtri and Dr. T. R. Chintamani. Published by the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras. 1944. 
Price Rs. 8. 

This is a memorial volume published in the memory 
of the late Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, a scholar of great 
reputation. The work was undertaken by Sastriji as early 
as 1927, but due to his ill-health, it could not be published 
during his life time. Since a Research Institute has 
been established associated with his name, it was most 
befitting to publish this last work of his as the first 
publication of that Institute. 

The Dhvanyaloka is one of the most important and 
authorititave texts on Sanskrit rhetoric. But it is an 
irony of fate that this book has not been so popular in 
recent times.. That is one of the reasons why at present 
even' when efforts are being made to revive its study no 
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correct text is available. There have been two more new 
editions of this work, but much labour is still needed to 
have a complete and correct .edition of it. The edition 
under review is the outcome of Sastriji’s hard labour and 
scholarship. His own brief notes are quite useful. It 
is sure to be of immense value to the students, though 
I am afraid it is very costly and it will be difficult for 
Sanskrit students to afford to purchase a copy of even this 
volume, let alone the complete set. 


Acyutarayabhyudaya of Rajanaiha Dindim-a Edited 
by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar and published by the 
Adyar Library, 1945. pp XV+38+62. Price Rs. 3-8. 

The work under review is a historical kavya, written 
in the court of Acyutarava of Vijayanagar (1529-42). 
It is an interesting piece of literature. The first six cantos 
of the work were published by the Var.ivilasa Press of 
Srirangam in 1907. The present volume contains 7 to 
12 cantos. The editor has added an exhaustive introduc- 
tion to the book dealing with the various aspects 'of the 
work and its author. It is indeed a very good addition 
to our literature and both the Editor and the Adyar 
Library authorities deserve our praise for bringing out 
such a fine work. 






